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CHALMERS+* 


HOMAS CHALMERS was born 

at the little seaport of Anstruther, 
in Fifeshire, on the 17th of March, 
1780; the sixth child of a family 
which extended to nine sons and 
five daughters. His father, John 
Chalmers, was a ship-owner and 
general merchant of the port; in 
state, a sturdy tory; in church, a 
great stickler for all the ancient ways 
of Puritanism. His mother, Eliza- 
beth Hall, was the daughter of a 
wine merchant at Crail. From his 
great-grandfather, minister of Elie 
in the same county at the beginning 
of the last century, and even yet re- 
vered in the parish for the traditional 
kindliness of his demeanour, our 
present subject might have inherited 
that predisposition for the church 
which became conspicuous in his 
earliest childhood. 

The sister of one of his schoolfellows, 
at Anstruther, still remembers breaking 
in upon his brother and him, and finding 
the future great pulpit orator, then a 
very little boy, standing upon a chair, 
and preaching most vigorously to his 
single auditor below. He had not only 
resolved to be a minister, he had fixed 
upon his first text—‘ Let brotherly love 
continue.’—Memoirs, i. 9. 

And even before this, in listening 
to some of the narratives of the Bible, 
his ear had felt the charm that dwells 
in the cadence of choice and tender 
words. He was but three years old, 
when one evening, after dark, he 
was found alone in the nursery, 
pacing to and fro, excited and ab- 
sorbed, and repeating to himself the 
pathetic lament of David—*O my 
son, Absalom! O Absalom, my son, 
my son!’ That nursery was a sad 
scene to the dreamy child, owing to 
the cruelty and deceitfulness of his 
nurse, which made him seek refuge 
in school at an unusually early age. 
But he seems to have taken little 
by the change, falling under the sway 
of a real Creakle, and one whose 
small ability as a teacher was lessened 


by blindness. This sightless tyrant 
was wont to creep stealthily along 
behind a row of his little victims, 
listening for any peccadillo, and 
visiting it instantly with the ever- 
lifted rod. Under his severe rule, 
Chalmers is recollected by his few 
surviving playmates, as one of the 
idlest, strongest, merriest, and most 
generous-hearted boys in Anster 
school. An old dame still tells how 
he once sought her ingle for shelter, 
when a whole storm of muscle-shells 
was flying to and fro from angry 
little hands, and exclaimed, ‘ I’m no 
for powder and ball.’ From this 
school, before he was twelve years 
old, he passed with an elder brother 
to the neighbouring university of 
St. Andrews; and there for some 
time continued in the same habits, 
volatile and indolent, fonder of golf 
and foot-ball than of the class-room, 
showing no precocity or superiority. 
It was in his third session, 1793-4, 
that his intellect first awoke into ac- 
tivity, stimulated by the science of 
which Wordsworth, in some respects 
a kindred spirit, has said :— 
Mighty is the charm 

Of these abstractions, to a mind beset 
With images, and haunted by itself; 
And specially delightful unto me 
Was that clear synthesis, built up aloft 
So gracefully. Prelude, b. vi. 

But the severity of mathematical 
reasoning is not unapt to mislead the 
young mind into a demand for equal 
demonstration in matters where cer- 
tainty of the same kind is unattaine 
able, and Chalmers, it would appear, 
did not escape the seduction. The 
study of Godwin’s Political Justice 
tended further to estrange his views 
from those held by his father, and 
in the next few years he passed 
through those tremulous opinions 
which, at one time or other, beset 
most ardent and inquiring spirits, 
and to which the great Somk Re- 
volution then gave unusual excite- 
ment. But while thus verging 
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towards some form of scepticism, he 
was ever possessed with a fervent 
natural piety ; and if in the Divinit 
class-room he doubted the professor's 
sincerity, and suffered his mind to 
work out a mathematical problem 
instead of attending to the duty of 
the hour, out of it he plunged deep 
into the great treatise of Teeaiian 
Edwards, and as he himself, looking 
back after twenty-four years, tells 
us, 


Spent nearly a twelvemonth in a sort 
of mental elysium ; where the one idea 
which ministered to his soul all its rap- 
ture, was the magnificence of the God- 
head, and the universal subordination of 
all things to the one great purpose, for 
which He evolved and was supporting 
creation.— Memoirs, i. 17. 


And while these were the lofty 
visions of his intellect, the fervour 
of his heart was shown in the public 

rayers, which, according to the rule 
or theological students, he offered 
up in his turn in the College Hall, 
attracting a great concourse of 
strangers to a ceremony in general 
but little heeded. A like warmth 
was displayed in his speeches at the 
academic Debating Society, where 
Lord Campbell was among his chief 
rivals ; and even in his routine exer- 
cises, from one of which, forty years 
afterwards, when seeking to stir up 
the hearts of the leaders of the great 
secession, he repeated the very words 
of a panegyric upon enthusiasm, 
‘and no passage he ever wrote was 
uttered with more fervid energy or 
more overwhelming effect.’ 

In his eighth session, when less 
residence was required from a stu- 
dent, Chalmers sought to relieve his 
father from the burden of his main- 
tenance by becoming a private tutor, 
and left home in May, 1798, to enter 
upon his new duties. The pathos 
of leave-taking was relieved by a 
grotesque incident, for the young 
student, in the flurry of his emotion, 
mounted his horse the wrong way, 
and found himself in the saddle with 
his face to the tail, so that peals of 
laughter took the place of a sadder 
farewell. His situation proved irk- 
some, owing to the ill-nurture of his 
pupils, and the mean rudeness of 
their parents ; and after some manly 
but ineffectual complaints, he re- 
signed the disagreeable employment, 
andreturned to St.Andrew’s. There, 


[J uly, 


in July, 1799, he obtained a licence 
as preacher of the gospel, his want 
of the usual age being overlooked 
in consideration that, as a friend in 
the Presbytery expressed it, he was 
‘a lad o’ pregnant pairts.’ 

His eldest brother, James, was at 
this time established in business at 
Liverpool, and thither Thomas now 
proceeded on foot, in the hope of 
making one of five brothers, who 
reckoned on meeting there after a 
separation of several years. But 
William, a midshipman on board an 
Indiaman, did not come, and was 
doomed never to see the rest again. 
Twelve months afterwards, the 
Queen, then lying at Rio Janiero, 
was crept round under dead of night 
by a boat’s crew, who thrust lighted 
matches into every port. The ship 
burnt till she blew up, burying 
numbers in the deep, and among 
them the ill-fated William Chalmers. 
David, another brother, came to the 
meeting from hazardnearly.as great ; 
being also a sailor, and having been 
taken with his ship by the French, 
in the West Indies, where he was 
thrown into a prison, of which the 
common horrors were heightened by 
a slave’s head being from time to 
time flung over the wall, to terrify 
the captives. It was at the town of 
Wigan, on his way to this meeting, 
that Chalmers preached his first 
sermon. The discourse was repeated 
at Liverpool, and, according to his 
brother Sounrs report, was received 
with much favour, and thought to 
augur future success. 

After this excursion, the young 
minister made his abode at Edin- 
burgh, residing with Mr. Cowan, a 
maternal relative, and taking pupils. 
The sudden death of Dr. Black, by 
Lavoisier named the Nestor of 
chemistry, turned his interest to 
that science, and he followed it with 
such zeal as soon to become qualified 
to guide others in the pursuit. At 
the same time he attended the lec- 
tures of Dugald Stewart and of Dr. 
Robison ; and while he used to de- 
scribe the first as ‘made up of de- 
tached hints and incomplete outlines, 
avoiding every topic that involved 
any diflicult discussion,’ to the very 
end of his life he expressed his deep 
obligations to the eminent Professor 
of Natural Philosophy. From Dr. 
Robison he acquired that thorough 
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knowledge of the Baconian phi- 
losophy which prepared him for the 
analogous reasoning of Butler, and 
so supplied the arms by which he 
finally overcame the doubts that had 
haunted his earlier years. 

The year 1801 saw Chalmers en- 
gaged in his first regular ministry, 
as assistant to Mr. Elliot, at Cavers, 
in Teviotdale. Twelve months later 
he secured from the professors at 
St. Andrew’s the presentation to the 
living of Kilmany, in Fife, then about 
to become vacant. But being, as yet, 
unvisited by that high notion of a 
minister's duties which he afterwards 
entertained, he still preferred science 
totheology. To fill the mathemati- 
eal chair at a University was the 
chief desire of his heart. An 
assistant lectureship in that depart- 
ment was now vacantat St. Andrew’s, 
and this he also obtained. The end 
of 1802 found him busily engaged 
in the class-room, and by his en- 
thusiasm making the we of the 
abstract science scarcely less a play 
of the fancy than a labour of the in- 
tellect. Euclid’s elements, for in- 
stance, seem far enough removed 
from the French Revolution; but 
the lecturer, in glowing language, 
contrasted the permanence of the 
one with the self-destroying fickle- 
ness of the other, and so warned his 
hearers against scornfully under- 
rating the labours of their ancestors. 
— Memoirs, i. 60, 61. 

This novel enthusiasm seems to 
have excited some jealousy among 
the elder professors, met by Chal- 
mers in a temper scarcely becoming 
to one so young. But it was the 
fault of an ardentand straightforward 
mind, keenly alive to whatever it 
deemed ungenerousor unjust. Better 
founded, perhaps, than such jealousy 
was his father’s anxiety lest his scien- 
tific avocations should militate with 
the claims of his parish. But to this 
remonstrance he listened with equal 
impatience, declaring he— 

Liked not those views of religion which 
suppose that the business, or even the 
innocent amusements of the world, have 
a dangerous tendency to unsettle the 
mind for serious and elevating exercises. 
—Memoirs, i. 67. 

It is needless to say how un- 
leasing such sentiments must have 
een to the stanch old-fashioned 

Puritan, but he lived to rejoice in a 
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time when the spirit of his son 
became more in concord with his 
own. 

South of the low range of hills that 
skirts the Fifeshire side of the Firth 
of Tay, and in a sequestered fertile 
valley, lies the hamlet of Kilmany, 
with its rustic population of about 
one hundred and fifty families. Of 
this rural parish Chalmers was or- 
dained minister by the Presbytery 
of Cupar, on the 12th of May, 1803. 
The summer was spent in making 
the manse habitable for himself and 
two of his sisters; in preparations 
for the pulpit, and in the visitation 
of the district; through which he 
went from house to house, always, in 
his own favourite phrase, ‘ with his 
affections flying before him,’ making 
himself acquainted with every family, 
and beloved at every fireside. In the 
autumn the young minister returned 
to the now troubled halls of his uni- 
versity. Dismissed from his lecture- 
ship at the close of the previous 
session on the ground of incom- 
potency, he went back to vindicate 

is reputation by opening a class of 
his own in opposition to the estab- 
lished professors. A sharp conflict 
ensued. Social ostracism and loss of 
academic privilege waited on the 
parents a students who were bold 
enough to countenance the aspiring 
schismatic. Yet by December he 
was successfully conducting three 
mathematical classes, and had 
opened one for chemistry, while at 
the same time he was preaching 
regularly at Kilmany. ‘ Deprive me 
of employment,’ at this juncture he 
writes to his father, ‘and you con- 
demn me to a life of misery and dis- 
gust.’ What could old routine avail 
against such zeal as this ? 

Academic triumph was accom- 
panied by parochial jealousy. Some 
members of the Cupar nee: 
chose to hold this lecturing to be in- 
consistent with the ministerial office. 
Weknow the tenacity of our northern 
neighbours in such matters. But 
Chalmers met the attack with in- 
dignation all the greater, because 
his predecessor had been suffered to 
do unchecked the very thing which 
in him was to be condemned, and 
with a spirit of independence not to 
be withstood. His accusers were 
put to confusion. Before long he 
repeated his chemical lectures to his 
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own parishioners, and astonished 
the old wives of Kilmany by his 
experiments with bleaching liquids. 
‘Our minister,’ said one, ‘is nae- 
thing short o’ a warlock; he is teach- 
ing the folk to clean claes but (with- 
out) soap. ‘Ay, woman,’ quoth 
another gossip, ‘ I wish he wad teach 
me to make parritch but meal.’— 
Memoirs, i. 94. 

In the beginning of 1805 arose 
the famous controversy respecting 
Professor Leslie’s appointment to 
succeed Playfair in the mathematical 
Chair at Edinburgh, and called forth 
Chalmers’s earliest publication. 
Playfair had stigmatized the clerical 
profession in Scotland as being in- 
compatible with eminence in science. 
The pamphlet in which Chalmers 
repelled this ‘cruel and illiberal 
insinuation,’ was, long afterwards, 
used against himself with remark- 
able effect. In his argument he 
asserted that ‘a minister, after the 
satisfactory discharge of his parish 
duties, might enjoy tive days in the 
week of uninterrupted leisure for the 
prosecution of science;’ and again, 
that ‘ there was almost no consump- 
tion of intellectual labour in the 
employment of a minister.’ Twenty 
years later, when the lawfulness of 
Pluralities was hotly debated in the 
General Assembly, and Chalmers 
from his then eminence took a lead- 
ing part among their opponents, 
this anonymous pamphletwas quoted 
in his teeth. Amidst breathless 
silence he avowed the authorship. 
‘I confess myself,’ he said, ‘ to have 
been guilty of a heinous crime, and 
I now stand a repentant culprit at 
the bar of this venerable Assembly.’ 
He explained briefly the provocation 
of his work. ‘ What,’ he then ex- 
claimed, ‘ is the object of mathema- 
tical science? Magnitude, and the 
proportions of magnitude. But 
then, sir, 1 had forgotten two mag- 
nitudes. I thought not of the little- 
ness of time; I recklessly thought 
not of the greatness of eternity.’-— 
Memoirs, iii. 77, 78. 

But now Britain was invoked to 
arms against the great tyrant of the 
Continent, and no voice was louder 
than Chalmers’s in sounding the 
war-cry. Nor was he slow to make 
good his words. When the volun- 
teers were organized, he enrolled 


himself in the St. Andrew’s corps, 


[July, 


holding a double commission as 
chaplain and lieutenant, and so 
realizing the old Puritan junction of 
the Bible and the sword. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive the varied activity 
of his life at this season, the fruit of 
an energy which never deserted him. 

tiding from village to village to 
lecture, with his chemical apparatus 
slung over his horse’s neck; edu- 
eating two of his younger brothers; 
tending the sick-bed of a third, who 
had laid the seeds of a fatal malady 
by sleeping on the deck of his ship 
in the fatigue caused by a hard- 
fought action with a French priva- 
teer; maintaining his classes at St. 
Andrew’s, and preaching assiduously 
at Kilmany; he is presented to us 
in the pages of his son-in-law in 
every relation and occupation of life, 
and in all ardent, single-minded, and 
devoted. 

In 1807, his Diary records the 
events of his first visit to London. 
On his way we see him minutely 
noting the details of our manu- 
factures; registering the flora of the 
new country he traverses; musing 
rapturously in the gardens of Blen- 
heim; roaming delighted through 
the learned streets of Oxford; until 
at last he reaches the house of his 
brother James, at Walworth. We 
then follow him to all the sights of 
the metropolis; now hearing the 
delightful music at Rowland Hill’s 
Chapel; nowseeing Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons in Coriolanus; listening to 
Sheridan at a Westminster election 
dinner; at Greenwich Fair, contrast- 
ing English gaiety with Scotch 
sedateness; exulting in the success 
of Wilkie’s ‘ Blind Fiddler’ at the 
exhibition, and making the painter's 
acquaintance; obtaining a con- 
descending notice from Queen 
Charlotte in the lobby of St. 
James’s; and, not of least conse- 
quence to himself, predicting the 
success of gas-lighting. Again, on 
his way homewards, we find him 
telling how ‘Cambridge smells of 
learning all over, and he breathes a 
fragrance most congenial to him: 
the very women have an air of 
academic mildness and simplicity;’ 
then ascending the tower of York 
Minster, and acquiring a taste which 
never quitted him; and finally mak- 
ing a round of visits on Tweedside : 
prolonging to days calls that were 
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meant to be only of hours, dancing 
merry reels, forcing his friend Mr. 
Shaw out of bed to be his substitute 
at Kilmany, writing a poetical fare- 
well to Teviotdale, preaching a 
brilliant sermon at Roberton, and 
closing an account of his varied pro- 
gress with the hearty exclamation— 
‘This famous exploit will immor- 
talize us, sir.’ But the reader must 
turn to Dr. Hanna's pages before 
he can fully appreciate the large 
and genial open-heartedness that 
breathes in every line of this charm- 
ing diary.— Memoirs, i. 103—120. 

We need not pause on Chalmers’s 
next publication, in 1808,—a treatise 
on the National Resources, —in 
which he first displayed that liking 
for Political Economy which after- 
wards became one of his distinguish- 
ing traits. Its production was 
saddened by domestic grief. His 
brother George, already referred to, 
had died of consumption; the same 
ruthless malady now carried off his 
sister Barbara. The winter that 
followed was of extreme severity. 
The 8th of February, 1809, was set 
apart as a National Fast for the 
battle of Corunna and the death of 
Sir John Moore. Five miles on 
that day Chalmers walked, through 
cold and snow, to Kilmany, and 
preached to the villagers convened 
in the damp dining-room of the old 
manse, as eloquent a discourse as 
any that was heard in the land. 
Strong influences were now working 
in his mind. The successive deaths 
of his brother and sister had brought 
him for the first time face to face 
with the destroyer, and were quickly 
followed by that of a canal uncle, 
to whom the family was deeply 
attached. Mr. Ballardie died sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. At the 
same time two more of Chalmers’s 
sisters showed symptoms of decline, 
and he himself fel into an illness 
which confined him to his room for 
four months. 

A panic seized the family, as if, one 
after another, they were doomed to fall. 
Partaking fully of that feeling, Mr. Chal- 
mers believed that he was about to die. 
For days and weeks he gazed upon the 
death thus brought so near, with eye in- 
tent and solemnized.— Memoirs, i. 152. 


From this period the biographer 
dates the beginning of that great 
change in his subject’s heart and 
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mind, which in the language of 
religious experience is termed con- 
version. But interesting to many 
ae as would be this part of his 

istory, its devotional character 
renders it scarcely fitted for detail 
in our heterogeneous pages. Sub- 
sequently, we find Chalmers noting 
in a common-place book the follow- 
ing quotation from Cecil, the bio- 
grapher of Cowper's friend, John 
Newton:— 

No man will preach the Gospel so 
fully as the Scriptures preach it, unless 
he will submit to talk like an Antino- 
mian in the estimation of a great body 
of Christians ; nor will any man preach 
it so practically as the Scriptures, unless 
he will submit to be called by as large a 
body an Arminian.—Memoirs, i. 322, n. 


The latter imputation was that to 
which Chalmers had hitherto been 
most liable; in his subsequent career 
he became more open to the former. 
His Diary, lately filled with the 
gaiety of his London tour, is now 
devoted to his struggles into a higher 
atmosphere of piety. It records, 
with outbursts of deep remorse, 
every infirmity of temper, every 
yearning of vanity, every short- 
coming of practice. But there is no 
affectation, nothing morbid, in these 
confessions. The writer aims con- 
stantly at a cheerful heart. ‘ Let 
my motto,’ he says, ‘be ‘faint but 

ursuing.’” And afterwards, looking 
yack upon this time, he tells us that 
he never knew the state of mind 
allegorized in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress by the Slough of Despond. 

Meanwhile, one means of sustain- 
ing this cheerfulness was constant 
occupation. Chalmers had already 
undertaken some of the scientific 
articles in Brewster's Edinburgh 
Cyclopedia; after his sister’s death 
he solicited the one on Christianity. 
The Evidences had long been a 
favourite theme with him. But his 
manner of treating the subject in the 
articlenowin question exposed him to 
considerable animadversion, as rely- 
ing too exclusively upon the external 
and historical proofs of our faith, 
and neglecting the internal testi- 
mony. Chalmers declined all con- 
troversy upon the point; but in 
process of time his views became 
considerably modified; and in 1830, 
among a private circle of friends, 
he thus declared the change:— 
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The historical evidences of Chris- 
tianity are abundantly sufficient to 
satisfy the scrutinizing researches of the 
learned, and are within the reach of all 
well-educated persons. But the internal 
evidence of the truth lies within the 
grasp of every sincere inquirer. Every 
man who reads his Bible, and compares 
what it says of mankind with the records 
of his own experience ; every man who 
marks the adaptation of its mighty sys- 
tem of doctrine to his own spiritual need 
as a sinner in the sight of God, is fur- 
nished with practical proof of the divine 
origin of our religion. I love this evi- 
dence. It is what I call the portable evi- 
dence of Christianity.— Memoirs, iii. 264. 


The truth seems to be, that the 
two kinds of investigation are 
adapted to two different orders of 
mind; and that while one inquirer 
will find most satisfaction in the 
direct, and, as we may say, legal 

roofs; another will profit more by 

following the advice given by La- 
grange to students perplexed with 
the metaphysical difficulties of the 
Differential Calculus,— Allez en 
avant : la foi vous viendra. 

With these labours of the closet 
Chalmers combined an increasing 
attention to parochial work. He 
now thought that this demanded 
almost his whole time and energy. 
We find him recording, not always 
with patience, the details of his 
intercourse with his flock; his sit- 
tings at the bedside of the aged 
Janet Grieve; the wearisome visits 
of old John Bonthron, who claimed 
attention on the score of having seen 
better days; the more provoking 
intrusions of Mr. Bataille, a tippling 
French prisoner of war. We see 
him busy with the establishment of 
Sunday schools; with a penny-a- 
week Bible society; with the Scotch 
system of pauper relief. We ob- 
serve the greater care now bestowed 
upon his sermons, by himself dis- 
tinguished as short-handers and 
long-handers—the first being those 
he prepared within the week for the 
coming Sabbath: the last, more 
elaborate and argumentative dis- 
courses, which occupied him much 
longer. Despite the Puritan anti- 
pathy to paper, he early relinquished 
the practice of extempore preaching; 
comparing himself, in this respect, 
to a bottle containing water and 
suddenly inverted, which when 
nearly empty discharges itself 
fluently,—when nearly full, lets out 
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its contents by irregular jets, as if 
labouring in the effort, and choked 
by its own fulness. Meanwhile, his 
manse had been rebuilt, and fitted 
throughout with pipes ready for the 
new mode of lighting, which he had 
observed with such sanguine eyes in 
London. He was busy laying out 
the garden, paying hoon equal 
respect to botany and to mathe- 
matics, making every bed an exact 
geometrical figure, and to each circle 
and ellipse assigning its particular 
kind of plant. His hospitality was 
unbounded, but liable to derange- 
ment in the absence of his presiding 
sister; as befel upon the occasion 
when lifting the covers, and dis- 

laying two dishes of the same sort, 
c said, ‘Gentlemen, you have 
variety to choose from; this is hard 
fish from St. Andrew’s, and that is 
hard fish from Dundee.’ Plain fare 
for men who came in with eager 
appetites from witnessing that 
autumnal hunting-scene, which, 


fifteen years later, when preaching 
in Edinburgh to a vast and breath- 
less audience, he thus reproduced :— 


There sits a somewhat ancestral dig- 
nity and glory on this favourite pastime 
of joyous old England, when the gallant 
knighthood, and the hearty yeomen, and 
the amateurs or virtuosos of the chase, 
and the full-assembled jockeyship of half 
a province, muster together in all the 
pride and pageantry of their great em- 
prise ; and the panorama of some noble 
landscape, lighted up with autumnal 
clearness from an unclouded heaven, 
pours fresh exhilaration into every blithe 
and choice spirit of the scene, and every 
adventurous heart is braced and impa- 
tient for the hazards of the coming en- 
terprise; and even the high-breathed 
coursers catch the general sympathy, 
and seem to fret in all the restiveness of 
their yet checked and irritated fire, till 
the echoing horn shall set them at 
liberty. —Memoirs, i. 223. 

We are not surprised to learn 
that Lord Elcho’s huntsman, being 
among the congregation, coul 
hardly restrain a * view-halloa.’ 

In 1812 Chalmers married his 
favourite sister, Jane, to a gentle- 
man of Somersetshire named Mor- 
ton, and thus lost the housekeeper 
who prevented such disasters as that 
- escribed. Shortly afterwards, 

eing disappointed in an mene 
augmentation of his living, he re- 
cords his satisfaction that this award 
strengthens his own disinclination to 
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matrimony. Within six months he 
was himself engaged to Grace, the 
daughter of Captain Pratt, of the 
1st Royal Veteran Battalion, and 
announced his change of mind to his 
sister in a letter, sportively compar- 
ing his suit for an increase of his 
stipend to that for the lady’s hand, 
and thus proclaiming his success in 
the latter process :— 

The day on which is decreed the full 
infeftment of Mr. Chalmers, in the pro- 
perty pleaded for and won, is Tuesday, 
the 4th of August. I ken, Jane, you 
always thought me an ill-pratted (trick- 
some) chiel ; but, I can assure you, of all 
the pratts I ever played, none was ever 
carried on or ended more gracefully.— 
Memoirs, i. 292, 293. 

The wedding accordingly took 
place on the day here mentioned. 

Dr. Greenlaw was the clergyman, in 
his 90th year. He made a most laugh- 
able mistake, which converted a business 
that is often accompanied with tears, 
into a perfect frolic. He made me burst 
out, and set all the ladies tittering. In 
laying the vows on Grace, what he re- 
quired of her was, that she should be a 
loving and affectionate husband, to which 
she curtsied.—Memvoirs, i. 296. 

Chalmers’s ministry at Kilmany 
lasted for twelve years. Before the 
close of that period the fame of his 
—_ eloquence had eee over the 

and, and strangers flocked to his 
preaching from far and wide. One 
of his latest efforts was a funeral 
sermon for an old and cherished col- 
lege friend, whose life was supposed 
to be shortened by his gallantry in 
saving no less than seven lives, one 
after another, from a shipwreck at 
St. Andrews. The sermon in ques- 
tion was preached on the 30th of 
October, 1814. It was a brilliant 
autumn day. The numbers present 
being too great to be accommodated 
in the church, a window was taken 
out and a platform raised upon the 
sill, so that the discourse might be 
heard both by those within the 
building and . those who were 
seated on the tombstones of the 
churchyard. 

Among the preacher's congrega- 
tion that day were deputies from 
Glasgow, who came to satisfy them- 
selves of his fitness to fill the pulpit 
of the Tron Church in their city. 
He was elected on the 25th of No- 
vember. But it was not without 
much reluctance that he accepted 
the promotion. He entertained 
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great dread of the secular duties 
imposed upon the clergy in large 
towns. ‘The minister,’ said he, 
‘comes among his people as a 
clergyman, and they make a mere 
churchwarden of him.’ But these 
scruples vanished in the prospect of 
increased usefulness, and on the 
9th of July, 1815, Chalmers preached 
his farewell sermon to the parishio- 
ners of Kilmany. 

A very short residence at Glasgow 
was suflicient to show him that he 
had not over-rated the demands that 
would be made upon his time. Spirit 
licences, pedlars’ certificates, the 
town sewers, the hospital diet, a 
host of such unclerical troubles rose 
around him, and harassed his life. 
Of the clergy, he complained, there 
must be 

One or more to all the committees of all 
the societies. They must fall in at every 
procession ; they must attend examina- 
tions innumerable, and eat of the dinners 
consequent upon these examinations. 
They have a niche assigned them in 
almost every public doing, and that 
niche must be filled, or the doing loses 
all its solemnity in the eyes of the 
public.— Memoirs, ii. 21. 

But Chalmers struggled hard 
against this continual tyranny, and 
at last confined it within more 
reasonable limits. Well, indeed, 
might a protest against such inter- 
ference come from him, who spent 
his time in the most minute personal 
attention to the individual wants of 
10,000 parishioners ; who established 
and sustained a complete system of 
local schools, under a band of zeal- 
ous and efficient agents; and who 
totally reformed the pauperism of 
the district, reducing its expense 
from £1400 to £285 per annum. 

A strong feeling of attachment to the 
old parochial economy of Scotland was a 
hereditary sentiment with Dr. Chalmers, 
His father had carried it so far, that, 
although the churches of East and West 
Anstruther stood but a few hundred 
yards apart, he did not go to hear his 
own son preach, when his doing so 
would have carried him across the sepa- 
rating burn, and away from his own 
parish church. . . . On his settlement 
in Glasgow, Dr. Chalmers publicly an- 
nounced, that he considered himself to 
be set apart as the minister, not of those 
who might choose to come to hear him 
in his church, but of those who resided 
within his parish.— Memoirs, ii. 229. 

No public fame diverted Chalmers 
from his less splendid duties. He 
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desired for himself, and urged upon 
his adherents, another kind of popu- 
larity, ‘one if not as proud at least 
more peaceful, the popularity that 
is found in the bosom of families and 
at the side of death-beds;’ and he 
indignantly denounced 

The high and far-sounding popularity, 
felt, by all who have it, to be more op- 
pressive than gratifying, . . . which, 
with its head among thorns, and its feet 
on the treacherous quicksands, has no- 
thing to lull the agonies of its tottering 
existence but the hosannuhs of a drivel- 
ling generation.— Memoirs, ii. 164. 


Our space confines us to a slight 
and general view of Chalmers’s 
ministerial life during the eight 
years in which he filled, first the 
Tron Church, and afterwards St. 
John’s. We need not now pause on 
those well-known and magnificent 
* Astronomical Discourses,’ which at 
the busiest hour of the day drew 
round his pulpit all the commercial 
industry of Glasgow; which, pub- 
lished simultaneously with the 
Tales of my Landlord, ran an 
almost equal race with those won- 
drous stories, and might show how 
far Puritanism had departed from 
the unfair portraitures of ‘Old Mor- 
tality ;’ which disarmed the fastidi- 
ousness of Hazlitt and fascinated the 
enthusiasm of Canning; and which 
everywhere broke the lines that had 
long separated the literary from the 
religious public. Such triumphs 
seem, in retrospect, to have afforded 
the preacher a less sensible pleasure 
than the thought of the poor Cam- 
lachie weaver, raised by fis efforts 
to the hope of eternal life. ‘ Doctor,’ 
said the expiring convert, lifting his 
Bible from the bed, ‘will you take 
this book from me as a token of my 
inexpressible gratitude?’ ‘ No, sir,’ 
Chalmers answered, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. ‘No, sir; that is 
far too precious a legacy to be put 

ast your own son—-give it to your 
oy. — Memoirs, ii. 482. 

But through all this labour of the 
minister, and amidst all this fame of 
the preacher, the fresh and genial 
spirit of the man carries us delight- 
fully along. In the journal-letters 
addressed first to his wife, and in 
the course of a few years to his 
daughters, his whole nature is laid 
bare. We see him revisiting the 
scenes of Fifeshire ; guiding the tot- 
tering stepsof hisaged father; tracing 
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for Mrs. Chalmers’s pleasure all the 
details of her old home at Kilmany ; 
calling from house to house upon 
his former parishioners; preaching 
again from the church window, and 
having a part of his notes carried 
away by the breeze. We follow him 
to London, and find him creating a 
perfect fury of excitement; the 
chapel where he is to preach filled 
for hours before the time of service ; 
the audience comprising the whole 
eminence of metropolitan society. 
‘ All the world,’ writes Wilberforce, 
‘is wild about Dr. Chalmers.’ ‘The 
tartan,’ says Canning, ‘ beats us all.’ 
At home at Glasgow we perceive 
him ‘expatiating’ among the sick 
and dying; ‘quarterdecking along 
the south front of Mr. Harley’s 
grounds ;’ feasting on strawberries 
and cream at Mr. Falconer’s ; ‘ tak- 
ing his rounds among his dear web- 
sters, and winders, and cart-drivers 
and brushmakers ;’ showing thelions 
of the city to Lord and Lady Elgin ; 
troubled by ladies with ‘ plum-jelly 
operations ;’ plagued with social 
jealousy for not visiting; imposed 
on by mendicants on pretence of re- 
ligious difficulties. And then, be- 
neath his own roof, we see him sur- 
rounded by his children, ‘ feeling the 
cat and kitten principle most power- 
fully ;’ ‘greatly fashed with the 
restlessness of the bairns upon the 
sofa ;’ ‘put into a perfect fry with 
their most incessant and ungovern- 
able locomotion ;’ or found by an 
elder and deacon of his church busy 
on the floor at play with the same 
loved little ones. 

‘Come away, Mr. Heggie,’ he ex- 
claimed, when they entered, without, 
however, changing his position; ‘ you 
can tell us how this game ought to 
be played.’ Elder and deacon, minister 
and children, were soon all busy at the 
game together. ‘This is not the way,’ 
said Mr. Thomson, ‘we used to play 
bowls in Galloway.’ ‘Come along, then,’ 
said Dr. Chalmers; ‘let us see what the 
Galloway plan is.’ And to it they set 
again with a keener relish than ever.— 
Memoirs, ii. 292. 

In 1820, the celebrated Edward 
Irving became assistant to Chalmers 
at St. John’s. Unpopular at home 
from his peculiarities, but ‘ full of 
the anaes romance of Chris- 
tianity,’ Irving had resolved to go 
as a missionary to Persia, when his 
purpose was changed by the doctor's 
invitation, and he became a zealous 
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helpmate to his employer, particu- 
larly in those woh ay undress 
congregations which— 

Assembled in a cotton mill, or the 
workshop of a mechanic, or the kitchen 
of some kindly accommodating neigh- 
bour, with their picturesque exhibition 
of greasy jackets and unwashed coun- 
tenances, and hands all soiled and fresh 
from labour, turning up the pages of 
unused Bikles.—Memoirs, ii. 214. 

Eight years afterwards, when 
Irving was drawing tremendous 
crowds to his sermons on prophecy 
in Edinburgh, his old employer 
hears him preach, and has no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing it ‘ quite 
woful.’— Memoirs, iii. 220. 

But we have been passing over a 
troubled time. The political dis- 
affection of 1819-20, attributed by 
Chalmers to the distress caused by 
the new corn-laws, was nowhere 
more active than at Glasgow. A 
rising was fixed to take place upon 
Monday, the 2nd of April, in the 
last-named year; but the ‘firm spirit 
of the inhabitants, the resolute atti- 
tude of the authorities, and the 
strong military force, struck terror 
into the half-armed and ill-guided 
multitude, and without bloodshed 
the outbreak was suppressed.’ Of the 
sermons which Chalmers preached 
on this occasion 9000 copies were 
issued within a month. And besides 
this civil discord, ecclesiastical con- 
troversies distracted the minister’s 
attention during these busy years. 
The plurality question, raised by 
the appointment to a church living 
of a professor in one of the univer- 
sities, was again and again discussed 
in the General Assembly, and con- 
tinued to be a subject of agitation 
until 1831, when the Royal Com- 
mission on the Scotch Universities 
reported against such a junction of 
offices, and so set the matter at rest. 
Chalmers was an unflinching enemy 
to these pluralities. At this time, 
also, he was eagerly urging the 
necessity of raising the litera 
qualifications required of a candi- 
ae for the ministry, another source 
of long-sustained debate. And in 
1823, the last year of his ministry 
at St. John’s, he was entangled in a 
more personal contention respecting 
his mode of administering the sa- 
erament, and in the Glasgow Synod 
he gave vent to his indignation at— 

The exhibition of so many grave and 
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grown-up ecclesiastics, letting them- 
selves down to the arena of a discussion 
in every way so paltry and so puerile, 
That was not a matter for which the 
peace and unanimity of their church 
ought to have been hazarded, and could 
scarcely be obtruded upon the public 
notice without reminding observers of 
the fierce and frequent agitations of a 
former age, when tippets, and surplices, 
and priestly garments, and sacramental 
postures, formed the materials of many 
a sour and disquieting argument.—Me- 
moirs, ii. 392. 

Amidst such multifarious labours 
it was no wonder that Chalmers at 
length found himself taxed beyond 
his strength, and obliged to choose 
between his self-imposed obligations. 
Towards the close of 1821 he sum- 
moned a meeting of his parochial 
agents, and announced his intention 
to resign into their hands a portion 
of his missionary labours. But an 
entirely new sphere of usefulness 
was soon to open before him, of a 
kind which he valued above any 
other. ‘A professorship,’ he fre- 
quently said, ‘is a higher condition 
of usefulness than an_ ordinary 
parish.’ In January, 1523, a unani- 
mous vote of the professors at St. 
Andrew’s invited him to occupy the 
chair of moral philosophy beneath 
his old Alma Mater. He had pre- 
viously refused church promotion, 
both at Stirling and at Edinburgh, 
but the present offer was irresistible. 
Yet the parting was painful on both 
sides. Remonstrance, and even 
reproof, were not wanting to change 
the preacher’s mind, but were used 
invain. His farewell sermons were 
delivered on the 9th of November, 
and so great was the crush, that 
soldiers were required to prevent 
the crowd from injuring themselves 
in their eagerness. On the Tuesday 
following 340 of the principal citizens 
entertained their late minister at a 
parting dinner. ‘So gracefully,’ 
observes the biographer, ‘ did Glas- 
gow surrender to St. Andrew’s what 
St. Andrew’s had originally be- 
stowed.’ — Memoirs, ii. 488. 

Five years of activity, indefatigable 
as ever, ensued—of activity cheered 
and sustained by the scenes among 
which it was exercised. Dr. Chal- 
mers delighted in the memorials of 
the past with which the neighbour- 
cook abounded. 

St. Andrew’s was the first place in 


Scotland which the light of the Gospel 
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visited, and the tower of St. Regulus still 
survived as an impressive relic of pri- 
mitive Christianity—a tall, square, solid 
column, upon which the storms of cen- 
turies have spent themselves in vain. In 
Roman-catholic times, St. Andrew’s had 
been the seat of the primacy ; its castle 
tenanted by the heads of a lordly hier- 
archy ; its cathedral—the work of one 
hundred and sixty years—the largest 
and stateliest in the kingdom. Its 
university, the most ancient in Scotland, 
was the cradle of the Reformation. In 
front of St. Salvator’s College was the 
hallowed spot where Hamilton expired 
among the flames; and close by the 
castle was the scene of Wishart’s mar- 
tyrdom. From the deck of a French 
galley, while his feet lay in irons, the 
spires of St. Andrew’s were pointed out 
toJohn Knox. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I know 
it well, for I see the steeple of that place 
where God first opened my mouth in 
public to his glory ; and I am fully per- 
suaded, how weak soever I now appear, 
that I shall not depart this life till that 
my tongue shall glorify his godly name 
in the same place.’—Memoirs, iii. 210. 

The pulpit from which this pro- 

hecy was fulfilled, is still shown at 

t. Andrew's. It was then among 
these scenes that Chalmers caieeal 
upon his professorial duties. He 
immediately displayed his usual in- 
dependence by departing from the 
prevailing mode of making meta- 

hysics the first object of attention. 
fis lectures were confined to a 
strictly ethical course, in the first part 
of which he treated of ‘the moralities 
which reciprocate between man and 
man on earth; in the second, of 
those which connect earth with 
heaven.’ His eloquence soon at- 
tracted numerous attendants beside 
the regular students, but he always 

rotested that it was no part of his 
dues to ‘serenade the connois- 
seurs, and maintained the discipline 
of the class-room with a high hand 
against any occasional impertinence 
of a petit maitre of quality. 

But at St. Andrew's he was forced 
into collision with ‘those shuffling 
artifices of college politics,’ which 
long before he had denounced, and 
his Diary records how sorely his 
temper was tried in the conflict. 
Doubting the legality of appro- 
priating the college funds to the 
professorial stipends, he refused to 
accept his own share, until the pay- 
ment was sanctioned by the Royal 
Commissioners. The misery of such 
a dispute to a straightforward high- 
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minded man is evident at a glance. 
Less painful, but not less warm, was 
the debate occasioned by his oppo- 
sition to the compulsory attendance 
of the students at the College 
Church. Upon both these points 
Chalmers stood alone among the 
professors. And further, to use his 
own words, he was ‘colded to St. 
Andrew’s by the high-church spirit 
which prevailed there.’ The passing 
gusts of anger raised by these various 
annoyances are noted in his journal 
with an almost excessive suscepti- 
bility of remorse. — Memoirs, iii. 
79—115. 

In the meantime, death and mar- 
riage had gradually reduced the 
family circle at Anstruther. The 
father had died in 1818. In 1824, 
Chalmers’s sister Isabel, who had 
been long delicate, sank tranquilly 
into the grave ; two years later, his 
sister olen, the last of the fourteen 
children still remaining beneath the 
ay roof, quitted it for a hus- 

and’s; anda fewmonths afterwards, 
his venerable mother, having thus 
lived to see all her offspring removed 
from her presence, was herself sum- 
moned to la rest. Her then famous 
scn was by her side when she died, 
and has recorded some touching 
memorials of her latest moments. 
Memoirs, iii. 153. 

We said that Chalmers’s untiring 
energy never rested at St. Andrew’s. 
Not content with the ordinary duties 
of his post, in 1826 he opened a class 
for Political Economy, and speedily 
enrolled a numerous body of hearers. 
Among them was that raw-boned 
student from the Rosshire wilds, 
who when asked by the Malthusian 
professor ‘ Who was the father of 
the correct theory of population?’ 
answered at once, in the strongest 
Northern accent, ‘ Julius Cesar.’ 
The lecturer’s own familiar illustra- 
tions were also a frequent source of 
merriment; and nowhere was he 
more often interrupted by that 
‘ pedestrianapprobation,’ in Scotland 
ealled ruffing, which he himself once 
deprecated with the remark, that 
he would rather gain applause from 
heads than heels. 

Nor was this all the extra work 
undertaken by the earnest professor. 
He marked out for himself a district 
of the town adjacent to his own 
dwelling; visited its families; an 
invited the children to a Sunda 
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evening class at his house ; preparing 
for that little group, composed of 
the poorest he could gather round 
him, as carefully as for his class in 
the University. Moreover, he ex- 
erted himself to excite a like mis- 
sionary spirit among the students, 
and succeeded in inspiring them 
with a portion of his own zeal. 

His pen too was active during 
these five years. Besides completing 
his work on the Civic Economy of 
Large Towns, he published, in 1827, 
his treatise on Church and College 
Establishments, described by the 
Quarterly Review as ‘ one of the 
most vigorous and eloquent defences 
of such endowments that ever issued 
from the press.’ Yet in this defence, 
there are remarks upon the abuse 
of patronage which foreshadow the 
leader of the great secession. 

Endowments cease to be respectable 
when, in the hands ofa calculating states- 
man, they degenerate intu the instru- 
ments by which he plays his game of 
ambition; or when employed as the 
bribes of political subserviency, they ex- 
pose either our church or our univer- 
sities to be trodden under foot by the 
inroads of mere office-mongers. . . . It 
is not to be wondered at, if the poverty 
neither of lazy priests, nor of lazy and 
luxurious professors, should meet with 
sympathy from the public.—Memoirs, 
ili. 185. 

It is surely no unfair illustration 
of these remarks, that in 1827 the 
Marquis of Lansdowne spontane- 
ously offered Chalmers the crown 
living of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, 
one of the most desirable in Scotland. 
He had scarcely declined it, when 
Dr. Ritchie, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of the same city, re- 
signed his office; and the Town 
Council and magistrates, again lay 
patrons, unanimously elected Dr. 
Chalmers to succeed him. With a 
deep sense of responsibility he ac- 
cepted the post; received many a 
flattering testimonial from his pupils 
and friends at St. Andrew’s; and 
on the 3rd of November, 1828, took 
his last leave of his much-loved Alma 
Mater—of the Links where he had 
been wont to relax his professorial 
dignity in a hearty game of golf, 
and of the house which, as he was 
fond of telling, had once been the 
abode of the celebrated Buchanan, 
and was also the scene of that dinner 
at which Dr. Johnson said—‘ Sir, I 
came to Scotland, not to eat good 
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dinners, but to see savage men and 
savage manners, and [ have not been 
disappointed.’ 
is career in his new chair was 
but a repetition of previous tri- 
umphs; while out of it his course 
was marked by the like active par- 
ticipation in every movement of the 
day. Having already in the General 
Assembly of 1828 proposed a vote 
of thanks to Government for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, he now appeared as the stanch 
supporter of Catholic Emancipation. 
ith what a falling of heart every 
friend of religious liberty must look 
back on the predictions of that time ! 
With what mournful pity must he 
now see some Roman Catholics de- 
manding, not so much civil freedom 
as the power to persecute, not 
equality, but dominion! Chalmers 
himself, while he never doubted the 
olicy of the Emancipation Act, yet 
ived to confess that ‘ it was a his- 
torical blunder to expect that gentle 
treatment could either strip popery 
of its natural intolerance,-or deaden 
its desire to rule.’ Three years 
afterwards, in 1832, we find him en- 
gaged in active correspondence with 
Government concerning Lord Stan- 
ley’s bill for establishing the Irish 
National Schools. The Government, 
anxious to conciliate the Catholics, 
desired that the Bible should not be 
used as a class-book in the regular 
school hours; Chalmers, wishing 
not to repel the Catholics, yet urged 
that attendance upon a Bible class 
within those hours should be com- 
pulsory upon Protestants. In his 
own words, he desired that ‘ the 
Catholics should be made to skulk 
from the Bible, and not the Bible 
from the Catholies.’. The compro- 
mise which resulted appears to have 
induced his neutrality rather than 
secured his friendship. 

In the eventful year 1830, Chal- 
mers made two visits to London; 
the first to give evidence before the 
House of Commons’ Committee upon 
the Irish Poor Law; the second, as 
one of the Edinburgh deputation, 
to congratulate King William IV. 
upon his accession. An agreeable 
diary, kept in somewhat Boswellian 
style by Mr. J. J. Gurney, presents 
us with lively notices of the great 
preacher's intercourse with society 
at this time, and records his opinions 
of the stirring events of the day. 
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We find him surveying the new 
French Revolution with an almost 
prophetic eye, and declaring that 
upon such efforts to regenerate man- 
kind, ‘ God will set the stamp of a 
solemn and expressive mockery.’ 
And following the train of thought 
here indicated, we are not surprised 
to see Chalmers subsequently rank- 
ing himself among the opponents of 
the Reform Bill, and watching with 
more than common dismay the fierce 
turbulence displayed in its support, 
the rick-burning in the Eastern 
Counties, the machine-breaking of 
the Midland, the riots of Derby, 
Nottingham, and Bristol. The old 
Cambridge student of that day will 
remember the alarms that hung over 
the town; the enrolling and arming 
of the gownsmen; the cavalry pa- 
troles on all the roads; the nightly 
watch for fires from. St. Mary’s 
Tower—a watch but seldom set for 
nought; the terrible conflagrations 
of Coton and Fen Stanton, and be- 
hind and over all, the stealthy ap- 
proach ofthe cholera pestilence. 
Amidst all this tumult, Chalmers 
was himself studying the condition 
of the people; and in his treatise 
on Political Economy, published in 
1832, was urging the supreme po- 
tency, we might say the sole efficacy 
of education in the work of social 
improvement, sternly denouncing 
all hopes founded upon a new division 
of property, and maintaining that 
* character is the parent of comfort, 
the best creator, preserver, and dis- 
tributor of wealth.’ Close upon this 
publication followed the composition 
of the well-known Bridgwater Trea- 
tise, confided to Dr. Chalmers by 
the present Bishop of London, and 
afterwards incorporated in his larger 
work on Natural Theology. And 
at this season, he declined the most 
lucrative preferment in Scotland, 
the West Church, in Greenock, 
offered to him, unsolicited, by Sir 
M. 8. Stewart, the patron, and re- 
peated his ‘ firm conviction of the 
superior importance of a theological 
chair to any church whatever.’ 
Meanwhile death had again en- 
tered his family circle ; and for the 
fifth time within a few years, Chal- 
mers was ‘ chief mourner, and carried 
the head of a relative to the grave.’ 
His youngest and favourite brother, 
Alexander, died at Kirkaldy, in the 
spring of 1829. About two years 
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afterwards, he had his full share of 
a more public calamity. On the 
9th of February, 1831, Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, the leading minister of 
Edinburgh, the great champion of 
the Evangelical party, who had often 
stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Chalmers in the General Assembly, 
was struck by the hand of death at 
the door of his own house. Rarely 
has such an enthusiasm of sorrow 
been witnessed as was called forth 
by this catastrophe ; and the funeral 
discourse, in which Chalmers por- 
trayed the character, and enshrined 
the virtues of his lamented friend, 
remains a monument at once of 
affection and genius.—Memoirs, iii. 
291—297. 

But while these inroads were 
being made among his kindred and 
friends, new ties were springing up 
around his domestic hearth. Daugh- 
ters, he tells us himself, he always 
preferred to sons, and his quiver 
was fast becoming full of them. The 
journal letters in which he narrates 
his adventures when absent from 
home, are addressed in regular ro- 
tation to Anne and to Eliza, to Mar- 
garet, Helen, and Fanny; and lucky, 
he says in one such series, will she 
be whose turn brings her the account 
of that presentation at court to which 
we have already alluded. Miss Mar- 
garet proved to be the fortunate 
young lady. Not a few of these 

etters were written in Roman cha- 
racters, for the benefit of a little one 
who could not yet read running- 
hand, but who would enjoy spelling 
out for herself the news of papa; 
and in all of them we feel that open 
cordiality of temperament which 
must have made the nine of 
Dr. Chalmers a rare treasure. Ina 
subsequent series, written in 1833, 
he recounts his travels to view the 
English cathedrals, and make the 
ascent of their towers, an ambition 
he had conceived years before at 
his first visit to York Minster. 
Grave and gay prevail by turns in 
this delightful correspondence ; and 
we might fill pages with captivating 
extracts,—showing how to Anne, 
her father, in a passage reminding 
us of a famous chapter in the well- 
known Bubbles, describes the po- 
lities of the pig-market at Bradford 
Fair; how, for Eliza, who was ad- 
dicted to punning, he strings to- 
gether the most execrable witticisms 
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in that sort which it was ever our 
lot to encounter; how he honours 
little Miss Fanny by writing to her 
from the place where Newton ‘un- 
ravelled the intricacies of the mate- 
rial heavens,’ and again in lines 
printed for her own perusal, tells 
the same young lady of the minister 
at Beverley— 

The biggest man I ever saw. 
so heavy that he cannot walk, ..... 
When he goes to church to preach, he 
gets upon a wooden horse, called a 
‘ Velocipede,’ which runs upon wheels, 
and with this he moves through the 
streets, and through the church till he 
gets to the foot of the pulpit; and then 
two great strong men-servants push him 
up the stair, and through the door of the 
pulpit with their backs and shoulders, 
and he sits squash down upon an im- 
mense cushion, and preaches to the 
people, for to do it standing would be 
impossible.—Memoirs, iii. 418. 

Helen receives the narrative of his 
ascent of the lofty church-tower in 
the fen-country, irreverently known 
as ‘Boston Stump,’ and also, in 
print, an account of the renowned 
‘Great Tom’ of Lincoln. Margaret 
has the description of Chatsworth, 
and, among the waterworks there, 
of that ‘squirting tree’ which the 
young Princess Victoria liked best 
of all the marvels of the scene. 
Turning from these levities, we 
might exhibit Dr. Chalmers in 
friendly intercourse with our pre- 
lates, graciously received by Arch- 
bishop Howley at Lambeth; dining 
at Fulham with Bishop Blomfield, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and the 
Bishops of Gloucester and Lincoln ; 
and again conversing familiarly at 
Norwich with the venerable Bishop 
Bathurst. We might show him 
among the learning and science 
assembled at Cambridge for the 
meeting of the British Association, 
lodged next to the Queen’s Gate- 
way in Trinity, ‘lulled to sleep by 
the vesper bells which charmed the 
ears of Bacon, Milton, and Newton.’ 
We might quote his vivid descrip- 
tions of the wonders of the Peak, or 
of Haddon Hall, or of Dovor Castle. 
But we are recalled to graver mat- 
ters, and can only refer our readers 
to Dr. Hanna’s fascinating pages, 
Mi motrs, lil. 363— 123. 

The controversies which racked 
the Church of Scotland were now 
gradually assuming a more threaten- 
ing aspect. We do not pause on 
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certain questions of heresy, such 
as the delusion of the Unknown 
Tongues, which in these years came 
under the censure of the General 
Assembly, except to remark that 
we have no sympathy with Dr. 
Hanna’s exultation in the alleged 
power of that court. We do not 
wish for an ecclesiastical despotism, 
which could only act by the elimi- 
nation of successive minorities, and 
might almost result in reducing the 
universal church to the limits men- 
tioned in Dr. Chalmers’s own anec- 
dote of the elderly gentleman ‘ who 
was fully persuaded that true Chris- 
tianity was exclusively to be found 
in himself and his old wife. When 
the old lady died, the universal 
church was restricted to his single 
person.’ — Memoirs, iii. 274. 

A question was rising far more 
momentous than these. We have 
already seen how stanchly Chalmers 
supported national endowments for 
religious purposes. To use his own 
words, he liked ‘to see the earth 
helping the woman.’ So strong, in- 
deed, was his feeling on this head, 
that in England he declares he 
would rather, if the law permitted, 
preach in the Established Church 
than elsewhere ; and when officiating 
at the opening of an Independent 
chapel at Bristol, he thought it ne- 
cessary to guard himself from mis- 
conception by a formal repudiation 
of the voluntary wlacinle. The 
same views prompted his vigorous 
defence of the impost known as the 
Annuity Tax, levied upon the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh for the mainte- 
nance of their clergy; and also in- 
spired his efforts in the cause of 
ak extension; in both of which 
matters he encountered the deter- 
mined hostility of the Scotch Dis- 
senters. 

But while he thus desired that 
the State should sustain the Church, 
Chalmers demanded further, that 
the Church should be independent of 
the State. We have no hesitation 
in declaring that these two objects 
are absolutely incompatible. En- 
dowment requires legislation, and in 
the nature of things, the legislator 
must be the final interpreter of his 
laws. The authority which pre- 
scribes the qualifications of the bene- 
Jiciaires, must in the last resort de- 
cide all controversies respecting their 
fulfilment. The State cannot, even 
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if it would, divest itself of its inhe- 
rent supremacy, nor can the Esta- 
blishment endowed be judge in its 
own cause. And these general pro- 
positions acquire greater strength 
when, as in the church of Scot- 
land, the endowment is distributed 
into numberless advowsons, and 
patronage is private property. But 
for positive statutes, it would be 
extremely difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to resist the intrusion of 
any presentee, however unworthy 
in creed or in character. Every 
such statute, therefore, narrows 
the patron’s estate; and the power 
which imposes the restriction is 
bound to prevent its being tightened 
beyond the letter of the law. Hence 
the so-called Erastianism of the 
Scottish Establishment. The Church 
is bound to the State by a golden 
chain. It is the weight of these 
splendid fetters, far more than any 
dogmatic differences, which has ori- 
ginated and multiplied dissent. 

In Scotland, where the dislike of 
Erastianism has always been in- 
tense, and where also ecclesiastical 
honours have been little tempting, 
the Church has maintained a supe- 
rior degree of independence. From 
Dr. Hanna’s pages (iii. 342, 343) we 
abridge the account of the induction 
of aclergyman. By a deed of pre- 
sentation laid before the Presbytery, 
the patron nominates to the vacant 
living. The Presbytery require the 
poe to preach on a stated day 

efore the congregation. Thereafter 
the parishioners, if satisfied, address 
a written call to the presentee, and 
request the concurrence of the Pres- 
bytery. The latter then examine 
the literary and theological qualifi- 
cations of the minister elect, and if 
these are sufficient, and no public 
objection is made, proceed to the 
formal induction. Now it will be 
observed, that there are here two 
checks on the patron’s nomination, 
wholly distinct in kind—the first 
in the pleasure of the people, the 
second in the judgment of the 
Presbytery. It is further plain that 
the former of these restrains, not 
only the patron, but also to some 
extent the clergy. Presbyteries 
seem to have fancied they could 
nullify this popular control, without 
at the same time impairing their 
own power. With this view they 
assumed the right to determine what 
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number of affirmative signatures 
should suffice to give a call. ‘The 
concurrence of the people was more 
and more disregarded, until at 
length the General Assembly held 
that effect should be given to the 
patron’s nomination, despite any 
amount of opposition from the flock. 
The form of the call was preserved, 
but the attachment of a single sig- 
nature was deemed sufficient. But 
this usurpation was not accomplished 
without a violent resistance. Pres- 
byteries went to the ordination ser- 
vice under an escort of dragoons, 
and ministers were placed in their 

ulpits at the point of the bayonet. 
Jpwards of two hundred dissenting 
chapels arose in the course of half a 
century, and more than a hundred 
thousand of the population seceded 
from the Establishment. 

But in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century another spirit came. 
The evangelical party then lifted its 
head, and made its voice heard in 
the councils of the Church. Fa- 
voured by popular good-will, and 
fostered by such men as Chalmers 
and Thomson, it grew in strength 
from year to year, until in the As- 
sembly of 1834 Lord Moncrieff suc- 
ceeded in carrying a motion, pro- 
- unsuccessfully the year before 

y Chalmers himself, ‘ That if at the 
moderating in a call to a vacant pas- 
toral charge the major part of the 
male heads of families, members of 
the vacant congregation, and in full 
communion with the Church, shall 
disapprove of the person in whose 
favour the call is proposed, such 
meee shall be sufficient ground 
for the Presbytery rejecting such 
person, and he shall be rejected ac- 
cordingly.’ —Memoirs, iii. 361. 

This was the famous Veto Act, 
then too fondly deemed a final vin- 
dication of the Church's liberties. 
Several years followed of vigorous 
and triumphant labour in the cause 
of Church extension. At first there 
seemed some hope of obtaining Go- 
vernment assistance. During Sir 
R. Peel’s short-lived administration 
in 1835, the Premier was entertained 
at Glasgow, as Lord Rector of the 
University, by a vast multitude of 
the citizens, and expressed himself 
warmly in its favour. The Whigs, 
on returning to office, would only 
grant their well-known resource, a 
commission of inquiry. Their mea- 
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sure was objected to as likely to in- 
jure the Church. ‘That, gentle- 
men,’ Lord Melbourne answered, 
with his usual nonchalance, ‘is your 
inference: you may not be better, 
but, hang it, you cannot be worse.’ 
Official apathy did but quicken the 
energy of Chalmers: he travelled 
round the Highlands, awakening 
the zeal of the people; he loctuned 
in London to enthusiastic audiences 
in behalf of national endowments. 
‘ What does he teach?’ the late 
Duke of Cambridge asked, after 
hearing him. He was answered, 
* Theology.’ ‘ Monstrous clever 
man!’ exclaimed the Duke; ‘he 
could teach anything.’ The result 
is the best evidence of his success. 
In the years 1835—40, during which 
he presided over the Church Exten- 
sion Committee, upwards of 300,000. 
was collected, 222 churches were 
added to the Establishment, and its 
revenues devoted to missions and 
other external objects were multi- 
plied fourteen-fold. ‘It was no 
common calamity,’ says Dr. Hanna, 
‘which put an abrupt and fatal close 
to a career so promising.’ But that 
calamity was even now impending. 

Meanwhile unusual honours had 
descended upon the Presbyterian 
professor. In 1835, the Sheldonian 

heatre at Oxford resounded with 
the acclamations of the students, as 
they hailed him LL.D. Ina letter 
to Lady Stewart, of Allanbank, he 
pleasantly declares his pride in his 
scarlet gown and black silk cap. 
The same year he was chosen a Cor- 
responding Member of the French 
Institute. He visited Paris in 1838, 
and acknowledged this honour, in- 
augurating his reception by a paper 
on the True Theory of Pauper Relief. 
To 1840, when would close the six- 
tieth year of his life, he had always 
looked forward as the period which 
would fairly entitle him to rest from 
his long and varied labours. He 
was fain to regard the seventh de- 
cade of man’s existence as the sab- 
bath of his days, to be spent in cor- 
es rest and peace. But no 
such repose was in store for him. 

In 1834, Mr. Young had been 
age by Lord Kinnoul to the 
iving of Auchterarder. His call 
was signed by only two parishioners, 
Out of 300 heads of families, 287 re- 
sisted his induction. In obedience 
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to the Veto Act, the Presbytery re- 
jected him. After some skirmishing 
in Synod and Assembly, Mr. Young 
carried his claim before the Court of 
Session. The Church looked on 
with wonder and curiosity. The 
Court held itself competent, and in 
February, 1838, decided by eight 
voices to five that the rejection of 
Mr. Young was contrary to statute. 
The delivery of the judgments oceu- 
pied seven days. In May, the Ge- 
neral ‘Samii. protesting by 183 
to 142 against any interference with 
the Church’s spiritual independence, 
directed an appeal to the House of 
Lords. Final judgment was given 
in the same month of the next year 
by the late Lord Chancellor Cotten- 
ham and Lord Brougham, affirmin 
the decision of the Court below, an 
even attributing to it the power of 
forcing — intruding — Mr. Young 
upon the recalcitrant parish. They 
held that the Presbytery was enti- 
tled to examine the qualifications of 
the presentee only as to his ‘life, 
literature,and manners,’ and that the 
assent or dissent of his parishioners 
was wholly beside the question, and 
completely inoperative. The Non- 
intrusion controversy opened in all 
its magnitude.— Memoirs,iv. 91—98. 
Vain, in our limits, would be the 
attempt to sketch its various turns. 
We cannot dwell upon the case of 
Lethendy, where a Presbytery re- 
fusing to induct were summoned be- 
fore the Court of Session, solemnly 
reprimanded, and threatened with 
imprisonment. Nor upon that of 
Marnoch, where a Presbytery obey- 
ing the Court of Session was for- 
mally deposed by the General As- 
sembly. We cannot detail how the 
law issued its interdicts, and how 
the Church defied and broke them. 
We may not pause on deputations 
to statesmen and debates in Parlia- 
ment. We gladly spare our readers 
thepersonalities of theologicalwrath. 
Mr. Young had brought a second 
action against the Presbytery of 
Auchterarder for refusing to induct 
him. The Court of Session held 
that such an action would lie: their 
judgment was confirmed in August, 
1842, by the House of Peers, Lords 
Lyndhurst, Cottenham, Brougham, 
and Campbell, who formed the court, 
being. unanimous. — Memoirs, iv. 
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Practical effect was thus given to 
the hint previously thrown out in 
the same conve, that by civil process 
a Presbytery might be compelled to 
induct a presentee, against the wish 
of the parish, their own deliberate 
will, and the decrees of the General 
Assembly. 

The Non-intrusionists met the 
crisis with dignity and resolution. 
At the instance ot Dr. Chalmers, a 
convocation of the clergy was sum- 
moned to meet at Edinburgh in 
November. About 450 ministers 
attended its first assembly at Rox- 
burgh church. Its sittings lasted 
for six days, and terminated in a re- 
solution that if redress were refused 
by the legislature, the Non-intru- 
sionists should secede from the 
Establishment. Three hundred 
and thirty-three ministers sub- 
scribed the declaration. ‘We are 
more than Gideon’s army,’ Chalmers 
exclaimed on learning the number; 
‘a most hopeful omen for us.’ But 
the Government—Sir R. Peel’s se- 
cond administration— declined to 
support the remonstrants: by 241 
votes to 76, the House of Commons 
refused any inquiry into their griev- 
ances. This final blow was struck 
on the 7th of March, 1843. Nothing 
remained but to occupy the next 
two months in preparations for an 
event, long dreaded, now inevitable. 
— Memoirs, iv. 307—334. 

The General Assembly met on 
the 18th of May. From four in the 
morning, St. Andrew’s Church, its 
place of sitting, was thronged by an 
anxious and excited multitude. At 
noon, Lord Bute, the Royal Commis- 
sioner, held his levee in Holyrood 
Palace. A portrait of William IITI., 
that adorned the throne-room, fell 
to the ground during the pomp. 
* There,’ cried a voice, ‘there goes 
the Revolution settlement!’ From 
Holyrood the commissioner pro- 
ceeded in state to the High Church, 
where the sermon was preached by 
Dr. Welsh, the moderator of the 
Assembly. Nine hours of expecta- 
tion had strained the feelings of the 
multitude at St. Andrew’s, when 
they were relieved from suspense. 
The moderator entered and took the 
chair. Speedily the Lord High 
Commissioner was announced, and 
received by the whole audience 
standing. Solemn prayer was of- 
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‘Fathers and brethren,’ he began, 
and so amidst breathless silence read 
the protest announcing the secession. 
Having finished, and laid the docu- 
ment upon the table, he turned to 
withdraw; Dr. Chalmers, who had 
been standing beside him, appa- 
rently lost in abstraction, now roused 
by his movement, hastily followed. 
Ministers and elders, man by man, 
and row by row, succeeded. A cheer 
broke from the galleries, but was 
hushed again immediately. In a 
short time the benches on the left 
were almost deserted: more than 
400 ministers, and a still larger 
number of elders, had withdrawn. 
In long procession they wound 
through the streets to the new hall 
prepared for them at Canonmills, 
Lord Jeffrey was reading in his 
quiet room, when a friend entered 
with the news. His book was flung 
aside, and springing to his feet, ‘ I’m 
proud of my country,’ he exclaimed ; 
‘there’s not another country upon 
earth where such a deed could have 
been done.’ — Memoirs, iv. 335—339. 

Such was the origin of the Free 
Church of Scotland. In the first 
year of its existence it raised funds 
exceeding 300,000/., and built nearly 
500 churches; in 1847, its success 
was still undiminished. But this 
early prosperity cannot obscure the 
sacrifices of its first founders, most 
touchingly described by Dr. Hanna: 
and still less can it suppress the im- 
patient question, aie so much 
devotion and enthusiasm might not 
have been retained within the pale 
of the National Establishment. 

The discussion of this question 
would lead us far beyond our present 
purpose. The impartiality of indif- 
ference easily detects the errors of 
controversialists. We may think that 
from the first the Non-intrusionists 
refused to see that the law was de 
facto against them, and prejudiced 
the legislature by claiming as of 
right what could only be granted as 
of favour. We may think that af- 
terwards the popular vefo and the 
presbyterial discretion were so con- 
founded in the vague demand for 
spiritual independence as to alienate 
the good wishes of some politicians 
and excite the mistrust of others. 
We may observe that the seceders 
were too apt to forget the existence 
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of a strong minority in the Church 
opposed to them. We might point 
out the evil influence of the anti- 
patronage movement. And, on the 
other hand, we might show the cor- 
relative jealousy of statesmen and 
the legislature. But it is our more 
pleasing task briefly to follow the 
great leader of the secession in the 
remainder of his career. 

We have already said that he 
was not permitted to enjoy that 
sabbath of life to which he had 
looked with such fond anticipations. 
Upon him devolved the superinten- 
dence of the finances of the Free 
Church—a task the more onerous 
inasmuch as his own far-sighted 
economy was too often overruled by 
the more sanguine counsels of his 
colleagues. And here we observe, 
that the early successes of the cause 
never convinced Chalmers of the 
soundness of voluntaryism, but, on 
the contrary, were by him regarded 
with sinister forebodings of the 
future. The mistrust could not, 
however, damp his own ardour. The 
Free Church, excluded from the 
ancient universities, required a 
college for herself. In 1846, Chal- 
mers laid the first stone of the new 
institution, in which he himself filled 
the chair of Systematic Theology.— 
Memoirs, iv. 416—428. 

But these were not all his labours. 
We long for space to abridge Dr. 
Hanna’s most interesting narrative 
of the reformation of the West Port 
in Edinburgh. In 1840, Dr. Alison 
had published a treatise upon the 
Scottish Poor-Laws, which, by its 
effect upon public feeling, brought 
about, four years afterwards, their 
assimilation to the English model. 
To such legislation Chalmers was 
always opposed. He held that 
public charity, moving hand in hand 
with education, should be a pastoral 
and territorial care ; and, in order 
to show the feasibility of his scheme, 
he now undertook the reclamation 
of the West Port ; of all Edinburgh 
the quarter most poverty-stricken 
and depraved; the scene of the 
horrible crimes of Burke and Hare. 
No child of that district ever went 
to school ; not one adult in ten ever 
entered a place of worship. By the 
exertions of Chalmers, and after 
much visiting from house to house 
had in some measure awakened the 
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benighted population, a school-room 
was obtained in 1844. 

It lay at the end of the very close 
down which Burke and his associate de- 
coyed their unconsciousvictims. Fronting 
the den in which those horrid murders 
were committed, stood an old deserted 
tannery, whose upper storeloft, ap- 
proached from without by a flight of 
projecting wooden stairs, was selected 
as affording the best accommodation 
which the neighbourhood could supply. 
Low-roofed and roughly floored, its raw 
unplastered walls pierced at irregular 
intervals with windows of unshapely 
form, it had little either of the scholastic 
or the ecclesiastical in its aspect: but 
never was the true work of school and 
church done better than in that old tan- 
nery-loft of the West Port.—Memoirs, 
iv. 401. 

Since that time a church, seated for 
520, has been erected, commodious 
school-rooms built and furnished, 
minister’s and teachers’ salaries, and 
all other expenses paid, during seven 
years and a-half, at a cost of 5,500/. 
Such facts speak for themselves. 
Well might Chalmers exclaim, while 
engaged in the work :— 

Who cares about the Free Church, 
compared with the Christian good of the 
people of Scotland? Who cares about 
any church, but as an instrument of 
Christian good? For be assured, that 
the moral and religious well-being of the 
population is of infinitely higher import- 
ance than the advancement of any sect. 
—Memoirs, iv, 394. 

But we are now fast approaching 
the close of this long a. laborious 
career. Ina most delightful chapter 
Dr. Hanna gives us a view of Chal- 
mers’ home life in the evening of 
his days. We see him making a 
last visit to his native Anstruther, 
gathering lilac from his father’s 
garden, and pebbles from the familiar 
sea-beach. We have a glimpse of 
the school-boy’s ‘first love. We 
follow him through the vale of Yar- 
row, and, as it were, hear his sermon 
upon the lonely strand, where— 


The swan on still St. Mary’s Loch 
Floats double, swan and shadow. 


We are brought into even more 
familiar intimacy ; are introduced to 
his quaint zwmerical habits ; enjoy 
his playful intercourse with his 
daughters; sympathize with his 
constant feeling of boyhood; and 
learn a deep lesson from his grow- 
ing sensation of loneliness, expressed 
B2 
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in the frequent sigh :—‘ I would not 
live alway.’— Memoirs, iv. 139—466. 
In the spring of 1847, Chalmers 
journeyed to London, to give evi- 
dence before the Committee of the 
Commons respecting Church Sites. 
His own record of his examination 
is suflicient, in its self-evident and 
unaffected candour, to repel those 
charges of ‘fencing,’ and the like, 
which have too lightly been brought 
against him. He was never friendly 
to Voluntaryism; but he never 
bound himself to Establishments, 
quand méme. After a pleasant so- 
journ in the metropolis, Chalmers 
visited his sister, Mrs. Morton, at 
her home, near Bristol, rejoicing to 
stay a few hours at Oxford on his 
way, and then returned to Edin- 
burgh, where he arrived on Friday 
the 28th of May. On the following 
Sunday evening, at home amidst his 
children, it was observed that he 
was even unusually bland and be- 
nignant. Requesting a brother 
minister then present to conduct 
family prayer, ‘I expect,’ he said, 
‘to give worship myself to-morrow 
morning.” Immediately afterwards 
he withdrew, waving his hand, and 
saying, ‘A general good night.’ 
They were his last words. The next 
morning he was found sitting half- 
erect in his bed, his head reclining 
gently on his pillow, the expression 
of his countenance that of fixed and 
majestic repose. Itwas plain that his 
death had ee wholly without pain 
or conflict. His spirit had departed 
in peace.— Memoirs, iv. 486—516. 
Jur readers must have seen that 
in Dr. Hanna’s volumes, Chalmers 
is portrayed at full length. After 
the good example of Plutarch, the 
biographer has thought it quite con- 
sistent with his dignity to follow his 
hero into private, and to exhibit the 
man as clearly as the minister or 
the professor. By such details bio- 
graphy is distinguished from her 
graver historical sister; and it is no 
prurient curiosity, but an honour- 
able affection, that prompts our de- 
sire to know the daily life of one 
whose deeds or writings we admire 
and love. To Dr. Hanna we are in- 
debted for many such personal traits. 
We see Chalmers wandering abroad 
at daybreak in quest of a wild flower 
for a lady’s cabinet ; springing de- 
lighted from his chair, with a cha- 
racteristic ‘ha, ha!’ falling out of a 
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lively conversation into fits of silent 
abstraction ; flinging his clenched 
fist from the pulpit in the face of 
those who ‘ flounce in the robes of 
magistracy ;’ vociferous in his loyalty 
at George IV.’s visit to Edinburgh. 
We are not surprised to find a 
brother minister declaring, that 
‘much learning has made Chalmers 
mad.’ We can well understand how 
a friend felt his conversation to be 
‘a tonic for the faint, and a crutch 
for the lame.’ We comprehend how 
he himself at one time thought mili- 
tary engineering his natural voca- 
tion ; at another, deemed ‘ the pros- 
perous management of human nature 
the noblest exerciseof human power.’ 
If we examine his style, we may 
trace the impetuous fervour of his 
spirit in the not unfrequent turgidity 
of his periods. But we must con- 
clude. In his eulogy upon Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, Chalmers un- 
consciously pronounced his own. 
By temperament open, genial, and 
enthusiastic, he flung love round 
him wherever he went, beside his 
own hearth and in the general 
world, in the scholastic class-room 
and the pauper’s cottage. Logical 
and precise in intellect, always 
haunted by his early fondness for 
mathematics, he preferred the facts 
of science to the theories of philo- 
sophy—the truths of morality to the 
subtlet ies of metaphysics—the idea 
of Christianity to the dogmas of 
theology. Severely conscientious, 
strong of will, and dauntless in re- 
solution, he never recoiled from any 
labour, never swerved from any 
course which his mind determined 
and his soul adopted, never thought 
of the end where the first step was 
clear. Indignation at wrong might 
sometimes fan his warmth into 
passion; his precision might now 
and then degenerate into pedantry ; 
his faith in induction mght make 
him rely too much upon system ; 
his firmness might occasionally be 
deemed obstinate or overbearing. 
But such excesses were, in truth, the 
overflowings of virtues. Emphati- 
cally, Thomas Chalmers was a man 
to love and honour. If we are 
forced to regret some important 
points in which we differ, we rejoice 
to believe, with his friend Andrew 
Fuller, that those points are out- 
numbered and outweighed by those 
in which we agree. 
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SKETCHES OF ROME UNDER THE POPE AND THE 
REPUBLIC. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Cuapter I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


i the spring of 1846 the old City 
of Rome—parent of how ah 
movement and energy to the world! 
—still lay in the heavy slumber in 
which the tyranny of centuries had 
cast her. Her Sovereign, called 
from the cloister to the throne, had 
exchanged the dreaminess of the 
convent for the drear monotony of 
a court where progress was pro- 
scribed, and all things crawled, as 
for ages they had done, in accord- 
atice with traditional precedent ra- 
ther than by living volition. Highest 
emotion now to Gregory was any 
proposed change, for faint distant 
grumblings did here, as always, pre- 
cede the voleanie explosion whisk 
was to follow. In his earlier days 
he had, it is true, driven a maddened 
people into rebellion; but he is now 
seated passively over their prison 
door, which is too dense to permit 
the escape of even a groan to upper 
air; and as successive years present 
the same prospect of a prostrate 
people, he ~ grown into the belief 
that their hearts have petrified, and 
their hands stiffened, and that all is 
secure because all is fettered. In this 
very year (1846), big with overgrown 
enterprise elsewhere, he hasshed tears 
when a foreign company sought his 
sanction for arailway to connect his 
capital with its port. With the ex- 
ception of his bold remonstrance 
with the Czar in favour of the Ba- 
silian nuns, we know of no other 
utterings of the man in him, for all 
his remaining history is found in 
the formalities of a bigoted régime. 
Personal redress of grievances there 
was none — personal interference 
with the routine of rule there was 
little ; the observances of a stately 
religion, the reception of curious 
foreigners, the afternoon drive, and, 
if fame and his appearance did not 
belie him, the evening’s indulgences, 
formed the history of his day. Fi- 
nally, when a long life of inertia had 
rather suddenly closed, and the deep 
bell of the Vatican proclaimed him 
dead, his servile officials, including 


the barber and the Irish priest who 
had ruled him, left his remains un- 
honoured by even the attentions 
which decorum has ever paid to 
rank! Speedily he was transferred 
to that strange sepulchre, over the 
door in St. Peter's, where the last 
Pope always reposes till another 
death again opens the Apostolic 
chair to intrigue, and consigns him 
to the subterranean of the Basilica. 

His people, too, slept, through 
that heavy time—an uneasy broken 
slumber, no doubt: they lay down, or 
rather crouched down, and snatched 
such repose as nightmare and op- 
pressed circulation permitted—yet 
still they slept. And so far it was 
well with them, for as they slept 
time passed; ‘they ate, they ool. 
they married, and were given in mar- 
riage;’ nay, they were mad at wild 
carnival times—danced on grassy 
lawns in October, and felt even pro- 
tected in their pastimes. But some 
young and passionate spirits ever 
and anon woke up, like the grooms 
in Macbeth, and cried ‘God bless 
me!’ yet their further utterance 
was stifled, some appearing in the 
later scenes of the tragedy, others, 
perhaps, to show in that last act 
which is not yet ‘ called.’ 

All things in that night of sleep 
are dreamlike and shadowy, yet too 
real for the time. Government there 
is here, but not chosen by the go- 
verned—Rulers, but not selected 
from thosewho have ever felt what it 
is to obey. A privileged class, self- 
consecrated, self-elected, claiming in 
their head, and thence through every 
limb, an infallible rectitude, against 
which every remonstrance were sin, 
fills every office, from the.lowest in 
the state tothe throne. Every offi- 
cial is purchaseable, every offence 
has its price. The efligy of Justice 
is there, and holds her courts where 
no eye sees but that of the accused, 
of his advocate, whose very exist- 
ence depends on his fidelity to the 
system, of the suborned witnesses, 
and of his priest-judge. He is tried, 
he is condemned—he knows not his 
sentence till policy and the times 
require a victim for the guillotine, or 
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a potent witness to the clemency 
of the ruler. There is the shadow 
of publicity to thought ; one journal 
announces the permitted opera, the 
latest ceremony, and the daily varia- 
tions in that lovely sky! Foreign, 
shadowy news there is, but, trans- 
lated intothatlisping language, trans- 
actions of world interest are con- 
densed into a paragraph, and even 
geographical relations distorted to 
cast a doubtful, distant dreaminess 
over the very existence of free lands. 
All expression of thought by word, 
by look, by action, is strangled in 
the very birth. Young men hint 
what we hourly speak aloud, and 
disappear for years, carried off by 
disguised officials, who have sat for 
days and weeks by their side to de- 
tect the emotion which sinned. It 
is only emotion yet—thought has 
not kindled, but the torch is being 
applied! Families are social, what 


is there called social, but they draw 
together and become silent as they 
detect a suspected spy. What is 
called society exists in brilliant 
showy banquets and stately recep- 
tions. The state money-lender, Tor- 
lonia, has a thousand foreigners 


crowding into the palace once owned 
by our Wolsey, who pass from the 
ante-room filled by decrepit Car- 
dinals, with piles of coin on their 
card-tables, into chambers where 
names once of great historic import 
—the mockery of history—Orsini 
and Colonna, and Doria—are fami- 
liarized to us in the persons of an- 
cient dowagers blazing with bril- 
liants, the heirlooms of historic 
deeds. Or a Cardinal is added to 
the list of the meek ‘ seventy disci- 
ples,’ and a devée of visitors from our 
own, and all other lands which per- 
mit their subjects to travel, ap- 
— nominally to congratulate 
um on his elevation to the purple 
and its perquisites, but really to fill 
their note books and feast their eyes 
with the tokens of a nation’s dis- 
tress on the acquisition of a new 
tyrant, for here all is but the sha- 
dowy formality of a pageant. The 
native characteristics of a people 
wildly imaginative, light hearted, 
and elastic as their climate, sparkle 
out on the surface, for youth and 
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warm hearts must have expression 
or die, and poetry and the dance, and 
those picturesque open air festas re- 
lieve excited vitality not yet awoke 
to sterner action by the trumpet 
and the cannon. Yet an influence 
darkens all that is springing up, and 
gambling is offered by the state as 
the licensed and lucrative outlet for 
excitable temperaments, and once a 
week the rare spectacle is beheld at 
the Treasury of Judges of the land 
presiding over the lottery which is to 
madden overtaxed poverty into de- 
spair, or offer just such prizes to the 
successful as shall tempt to further 
stakes.* The state is here banker, 
and ultimately the sole and enor- 
mous winner. ; 

It is a heavy expectant time with 
all, for such is our constitution, that 
even in deepest darkness we antici- 
ate the coming of some ray of 
fot. The delirium of a long stupor 
stifles youthful energy, denied all 
wholesome outlet, the professions 
being limited, and patronage ever 
displacing merit. The ambitious 
must seek power only by accepting 
the priestly office. Trade there is 
searce any, and that so narrowed 
by restrictions, that success is the 
rare reward of the few only who ob- 
tain purchased monopolies from the 
state. Land is in the hands of the 
nobles, and it lies uncultivated for 
miles and miles of our ride over that 
glorious plain for which Volscian 
and Sabine, and later Latin and 
many a manful tribe, once thought it 
not unworthy to struggle to the 
death. Here the territories of whole 
states, small it is true, but all to 
them, lie barren and unproductive 
in the hands of single proprietors. 
The stranger turns up a sod where 
sheep are grazing, and lo! the rich 
villa of some patrician is betrayed in 
the mosaic pavement or shattered 
capitol ; here was his farm, then as 
now the solace of the statesman in 
his leisure hours—why is it now 
neglected! 

Heavy omen, and physical per- 
sonation of this deep sleep (for what 
else can we designate such calm P) 
is the malaria which broods over the 
wide plain, and enters the window of 
the richest in the Eternal City it- 


* The sale of lottery tickets produces an annual revenue to the Government of 
I 


1;100,000 dollars, 
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self. No such death-bearing air 
hung over the villas of Cicero, the 
retreats of Sallust, of Tiberius, of 
Lucullus, daintiest of mortals in en- 
a of scene, if we are tojudge 
vy their ruined pleasure-houses. Cul- 
tivation would again, as it once did, 
banish the unhealthy breeze, but 
a fatal lethargy pervades all, and 
blights all, till Ltaly is regenerate. 
But to the eye, what a calm, 
dreamy city of splendour lies re- 
posing upon its hills, surrounded by 
that wide plain! It numbers scarce 
200,000 souls, and yet 365 domes 
and cupolas—a church for each day 
in the year—tower up into its blue 
atmosphere, their bells peacefully 
chiming, the ringers not conscious 
that the same metal shall change 
its tuneful peal to a hoarse roar of 
artillery, when Romans demand 
bells for cannon. What an air of 
antiquity masks all that is vulgar 
elsewhere—a veil kindly thrown 
over modern masonry. Ruin in the 
populous heart of the city—in the 
very markets—in the lanes inha- 
bited by poverty, see the remains of 
Augustan Rome! Soldiers have 
their fortress over Adrian’s ashes ; 


the mountebank dances on his stage 
in the very tomb of the Cwsars! 
Shadowy lines of noble decay, vast 
and fragmentary, extend away for 
miles and miles over the far undu- 
lating plain: that was the Tribune’s 
contribution to the wants of his 


loved Rome—there where three 
streams rushing along colossal 
arches bear the kindly element to 
plebeian hearths. The royal road 
to fair Misenum, Cume, Baia, to 
the golden isles on that blue sea, is 
lined by a nation’s tombs: pon- 
derous yet picturesque masses mark 
where sleep the great of old, from 
the Horatii and Curiatii youths to 
most degenerate times of decadence. 
Yon tower, with the mocking figure 
on its top (a ‘modern Rome,’ with 
the fetters omitted) is the Capitol! 
There later deeds were done; the 
latest Tribune, soon to be better re- 
membered than Appius Claudius, 
dreamed out his uneasy slumber 
there. What names, what memo- 
ries arise! but we dare not follow 
them now. Cocles on the bridge 
yet uncrossed by barbarian foot— 
noble Virginius in the Forum—Ca- 
millus and the hero of Corioli—elo- 


quent Cicero—tyrant Nero and his 
band of Emperors grouped on the 
remains of the Golden House—the 
Cesars of great days—the degenerate 
yurchasersof Praetorian votes backed 
oe cloudy masses of troops, or borne 
on their shields,—the shades of 
slaughtered captives who throng 
the Coliseum ‘arch upon arch’— 
Christian Paul, and many an un- 
named hero, all—all seem grouped 
round that sleeping City, field of 
their former triumphs or trials, and 
await the addition of one more scene 
to the many which have been en- 
acted on that world-stage of the 
‘Seven Hills!’ 


- 


Cuarrer II. 
THE ELECTION. 

Tue elective conclave sat for days, 
and still no result. For days had 
the crowd anxiously watched for the 
blue smoke which, curling out of the 
little chimney of the Quirinal at in- 
tervals, announced the unsuccessful 
termination of the ballot, the non- 
accordance of the voters, and con- 
sequent burning of the papers. We 
have not time to dwell on the hall, 
surrounded by its cells. each con- 
taining a cardinal and his secretary, 
to which none have access but the 
ambassadors of the catholic powers, 
and the sworn physician. In se- 
parate cells they sit and receive the 
visits of the ministers : together they 
meet in the hall for mass and for 
voting, shut in till unanimity pro- 
duces a Pope. In such painful par- 
turition some, the more aged, have 
died; and once, as we know, the 
process was so prolonged, that the 
impatient people, after wearisome 
weeks of expectation, unroofed the 
building, and compelled an unwilling 
election. At stated hours the cook 
sends in his dishes, each carefully 
explored by a sworn examiner, lest 
any paper should be concealed—as if 
the plotting were only to be done at 
the last. After much, as we pre- 
sume, of remonstrance, argument, 
and thought; after some ee 
hopes had been dashed, and much 
darling obstinacy expended, the pro- 
minent and known candidates for 
office are outvoted, and it remains, 
as usual, to select from among the 
least known and least dangerous of 
the sacred college some harmless 
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man, creature of some of the con- 
tending ‘ Powers,’ too humble to be 
imperious, too unambitious to have 
formed a party, who may in fact, as 
they suppose, be either ruled or 
bullied; whose election shall have 
equally baffled conflicting cabals and 
surprised himself. From such vol- 
eanic materials and contemptible 
passions sprung forth the hero of 
modern times—for such character 
imbecility and disgrace can scarcely 
take from him. Seated with his 
other equals in that hall, the mo- 
ment the votes proclaim him Pope 
his neighbours withdraw on either 
side, and leave him at once to au- 
thority and isolation. A moment, 
and he is robed at the altar, and is 
even now dreamily receiving the 
homage of those whom, but an in- 
stant before, he had regarded as 
equals. Great trial this to the 
throbbing heart, yet a greater sen- 
sation awaits him when, led forth to 
the dizzy baleony overhanging that 
vast piazza, he has to encounter the 
eyes and shouts of thousands, who 
crowd below him, heads upon heads, 
torches flung on high, revealing the 
dashing fountains and the manly 
statues of Praxiteles, all suddenly 
assuming the brilliancy of a triumph 
to him but now unknown and un- 
knowing of such a future. What a 
scene! Afar, over roofs of palaces 
and domes of churches, his eye can 
reach the Capitol, and thence a 
dusky plain, over which the star of 
evening is just rising—emblem of his 
hopes. 

Ve know not what resolves or 
wishes rose to his mind at that mo- 
ment, or whether some prophetic 
spirit showed him in a mirror his 
hundred triumphs from that spot 
where oft-repairing Rome sent her 
tens of thousands to thank him for 
each act of clemency and gift of 
liberty, to be terminated by an ig- 
nominious disguised flight through 
the door over which he now stood. 
We do not call him demon now, in 
his hour of bitter disappointment 
and revenge; nor was he demigod 
when the fickle populace swore 
eternal loyalty to him; but his first 
public act was humbly, nobly, hu- 
man. He shed bitter tears in the 
face of that open heaven and rising 
star and billowy human crowd. 
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Carter IIT. 
THE AMNESTY. 


THe popular attention is ever 
caught S acts prominent either 
from rapid and tangible results or 
because, however trifling in them- 
selves, they are placed at the com- 
mencement of a series of events 
whose character and type they may 
be presumed to signify. We can 
look back now at the Amnesty, with 
which Pius, in wisdom and liberalit y; 
began his reign, as unimportant in 
itself when seen through the turmoil 
of later times, yet still there is a 
truth in the vulgar tendency which 
even the crowd itself is apt to forget, 
and were they but constant to their 
earlier impressions, we might often 
gather greater truth and brighter 
results from popular perceptions. 
Such early acts of a ruler are, to the 
observer of human life, often found, 
as in the present instance, to be more 
truly indicative of what is really 
intended than the later, which are 
generally but combinations of fore- 
thought with influence from with- 
out. They are fresher from the im- 
pulse and will of the individual, and 
convey more of himself than of his 
councillors, although perhaps better 
indications of his heart than of his 
judgment. 

On the 16th of July, 1846, towards 
evening (the hot morning was over, 
the siesta finished, the people awake, 
and in the languid tranquillity which 
that relaxing climate begets), the 
first political document of Pius was 
found aflixed to the walls of the city. 
A page now before us, written in 
mad joy in 1846—enough to make 
one weep in 1852—gives the text 
and the comments of an excited 
people; let us read a part :— 

Neigiorni in cui Ci commoveva nel pro- 
fondo del cuore la publica letizia per la 
Nostra esaltazione al Pontificato, non po- 
tremmodifenderci da unsentimentodido- 
lore pensando che non poche famiglie di 
nostri sudditi erano tenute indietro dal 
partecipare alla gioja commune perché 
nella privazione dei conforti domestici 
portavano gran parte della pena da 
alcuno di loro meritata, offendendo 
lVordine della societa e i sacri diritti del 
legittimo Principe. Volgemmo altresi 
uno sguardo compassionevole a molta 
inesperta gioventd la quale sebbene 
trascinata da fallaci lusinghe n mezzo 
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ai tumulti politici Ci pareva piuttosto 
sedotta che seduttrice.* 

That ‘public joy’ moved him to 
the ‘ depths of his very heart,’ a grief 
for those families, some of whose 
members pined in prison for politi- 
cal offences—youths ‘more sinned 
against than sinning’—was felt to 
poison the cup of his own satisfac- 
tion at the united homage of his 
a ay and he would have all sym- 
pathies, no hearths should have to 
mourn an absent one, none refuse to 
rejoice with him ;—political edicts 
come not forth clothed in such words 
as these, which are the language of 
private feeling, not of state docu- 
ments. We shall have to contrast 
them with late addresses to his 
ig gee fickle people. 

ever were more easy terms ac- 
corded than these, all are included, 
save some priests and former officials 
of the state—all political offenders 
on the sole condition of ‘ pledging 
their word of honour’ not to engage 
again in plots against the govern- 
ment. 

But let us dwell for a moment on 
the mad joy which news so unex- 
pected tt startling produced. We 
can imagine here, in domestic Eng- 
land, what scenes of private joy, of 
family happiness, greeted the return 
of those long exiled ones, who now 
again embrace parents, wives, chil- 
dren, from whom they have long 
been parted. But with us it would 
have ended there—not so under 
those sunny skies! There privacy 
of joy is selfish, happiness would be 
incomplete if confined to one circle 
—expansion, community, sympathy, 
is needed—heart must communicate 
to heart its throbbings, and the rap- 
ture be shared, or it is scarcely be- 
lieved in. That which fences us 
round with unapproachable barriers 
to the foreigner—pride, self-reliance, 
the shutting up of emotion from 
every eye, which is the grand aim of 
our national moral training, is un- 
known there, and nature is more free 
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to express, love more rapid to de- 
clare, and hate more impetuous to act. 
From this, indeed, is gathered the 
picturesqueness of such sketches as 
these, for every wayward thought of 
an enthusiastic people awoke to ac- 
tion was to be daily seen exhibited 
in the faces of the passers-by, and 
heard in their cries. Politics are 
here acted in houses, and the results 
read in the press—there the expres- 
sion is the life, and the thought and 
deed almost coincident. Three times 
on that night did a tumultuous, ex- 
cited crowd, gathering thousands as 
it rolled along the streets, awake the 
whole city to enthusiasm. Torches 
are thrown aloft—every inhabitant 
rushes to the windows — richest 
tapestries are hung out as in carni- 
val, and lamps are suspended from 
the windows, till the usually dark 
streets sparkle with lights. Old 
palaces and modern shops, convents 
of priests, barracks, the very police 
quarters, all pour forth their inha- 
bitants; and a dense mass, ten or 
twelve deep, marches forwards, ever 
increasing in numbers—hand joined 
to hand, and voice added to voice— 
onwards, onwards to the Quirinal! 
There 30,000 human beings again 
summon, with wild vivas, im, 
the restorer of light, and joy, and 
liberty, to receive their ieeke Soon 
the flitting of lights from window to 
window of the palace announce his 
approach—again he is in the balcony 
with his little band of priests, and a 
sudden hush—a silence more elo- 
quent than words—prevails, whilst 
they kneel to receive his benedic- 
tion. And a firm, deep voice comes 
from above, borne on the night air, 
and again there is the silvery plash 
of waters, whilst in names too sacred 
for our page he implores a blessing on 
his people. It is done—and a wild 
roar of applause uprises as he re- 
tires. They separate in perfect or- 
der, and again there is only the 
‘vast, void night’ and the babble of 
the waters! 


* At the moment when the public joy at Our elevation moved Us to our heart's 
depths, We could not restrain Ourselves from a sentiment of grief while reflecting 
that not a few families of Our subjects were kept back from participating in the 
common joy, since many of them suffered a deprivation of domestic comforts while 
undergoing a merited punishment for offences against the order of society and the 


rights of their legitimate prince. 


Likewise did We turn a compassionate regard on 


many most inexperienced youths, who, while led away by deceitful flatteries in the 
midst of political tumults, appeared to Us rather seduced than seducers. 
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Cuapter IV. 
* PROGREDISTA’ AND ‘ OSCURANTISTO.’ 


Snortty, what a change comes 
over this people! The lethargy of cen- 
turies appeared to have been shaken 
off, and the first glances of enthu- 
siasm were brilliant of promise. 
Energy and progress were to take 
the place of inertia, and as all move- 
ments, physical and moral, have 
their opposition, soheretwoparties at 
once sprung into existence, the * Pro- 

edista,’ and the ‘ Oscurantisto.’ 
The former is busied searching for 
abuses, framing utopian constitu- 
tions, for which even the freest and 
most gradually trained nations of the 
earth were scarce advanced enough ; 
devising an instant remedy for all 
that did not harmonize with the un- 
limited liberty of those countries 
which had earned the right to self- 
governing institutions by a sustained 
conflict of centuries, more against 
ignorance than against powers. 
Keen to detect error, peculation, 
monopoly, and misgovernment, yet 
inexperienced in the application of 
even the crudest laws of the eco- 
nomy of legislation, and determined 
to make the first year of their re- 
forms atone for a past which time 
had marked, as years do the oak, 
with successive rings, each of harder 
growth, the party of progress set no 
measure to their contemplated im- 
provements, and rushed against 
abuses as their raw recruits did 
afterwards against the Austrians, 
and with such results as all wise men 
(not actors in the work) would have 
anticipated. 

‘Oscurantisto!’ name worthy of 
preservation. If the late revolu- 
tionary movements have cast no 
great man on the surface, they have 
given us, in an expressive language, 
aterm most descriptive of a party 
and a policy. 

Suddenly as the light, (the ‘ Morn- 
ing Star’—let us borrow an oft re- 

eated epithet to describe Pius and 
Sis early projects) shone over all 
that centuries of ecclesiastical mis- 
rule had produced, the self-in- 
terested, prompted by the most true 
and wonky wisdom, sought to 
throw a veil over the deeds of the 
past, retired from public gaze, offered 
no vain nor noisy opposition to the 
movement of inquiry, but covered 
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up the iniquity as men in a moment 
of panic bury their treasures, and 
assumed a sanctimonious expectant 
silence, rather than offend even a 
prejudice of the reformers. Such 
was the well acted part of the — 
of the official managers of public in- 
stitutions, where they and theirs had 
battened on the funds wrung in 
dying moments by terror from rich 
penitents, or extorted from fright- 
ened women, and nominally devoted 
to hospitals and benevolence. Such 
part did the Cardinals assume ; the 
Antonelli and Lambruschini (what 
were they before? what are they 
now ?) signified no dissent, but bent 
to the breeze. Oscurantisti! dark- 
eners—dwellers in thesilenceandob- 
scurity of the night. ‘ He that doeth 
evil hateth the light’-—such might 
be the meaning attached to the word 
had we a political dictionary of the 
times, or of any time in the world’s 
whole existence. 

In reviewing that one brief page 
of Italian history, it were well to 
regard two things principally—the 
men and the er on which they 
had to work. The latter truly, as 
has perhaps been always the case, 
produced the former. The materials 
were (how calmly can the lookers-on 
philosophise!) manifest impossibili- 
ties in any scheme of progression. 
To combine, as Romans attempted 
to combine, institutions from a sys- 
tem inflexible, and in its very nature 
unchangeable, with others which 
spring from the onward current of 
ever progressive human intellect and 
civilization, was to ask the chemist 
to unite bodies which he had previ- 
ously proved to be incompatible. 

The materials from which enthu- 
siastic, short-sighted men sought to 
build their Babel tower were shortly 
these:—A religious system, claiming 
entire and immutable infallibility, 
was to be united to political pro- 
gress, ever nourished by an increas- 
ing civilization and a growing know- 
ledge of man and his relations. The 
declared unchangeable was to be 
combined with that which ever 
ripens and is never mature. Out of 
this arose the following combina- 
tions :— 

An irresponsible, infallible ruler, 
united to the representatives of the 
free expression of opinion, endued 
with a controlling, legislative power. 
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An assembly to declare the wants 
of a country to a ruler who had, by 
his immutable predecessors, declared 
that country to have no wants. 

A ruler, himself imbued with the 
great truth of the world’s progress, 
and seeing (‘as in a glass, darkly’) 
a reflection of what liberty of 
thought and of conscience had else- 
where accomplished; yet awfully 
impressed with the responsibility of 
upholding a system which cannot 
be otherwise than in eternal contra- 
diction to progress. 

On one side the phantom of the 
infallibility of Christ’s Vice-regent ; 
on the other, the greatest facts of 
civilization arrayed against his 
church’s determination to stand still. 
With what waverings he attempted 
to stand on such impossible ground, 
and how, tottering, he fell, later 
events have shown. 

All men at the present day think 
themselves informed on the history, 
the birth, education, and extractionof 
Pius IX. ; how, entered as a member 
of the guardia nobile, he might claim 
early military associations ; how his 
priest life was diversified by travel, 
and the narrowness of priest system 
somewhat enlarged by the same 
oe. We are told that he learned 

iberalism in South America, and 
imbibed civilization with his know- 
ledge of French, an accomplishment 
which his predecessor did not pos- 
sess. How, as bishop of a remote 
Roman province, and afterwards 
Cardinal-governor of the same, he 
showed benignity, liberality, and 
‘won golden opinions of men.’ Once 
in the Papal Chair, his obscure early 
life was ransacked for anecdotes, 
and on these—which in milk-and- 
water stupidity rival those of even 
an hereditary prince—we would just 
remark, that they are all truly cha- 
racteristic of a tame benevolence, 
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and that the student of the history 
of that time will not find in the ear- 
lier personalities of Pius much eithér 
to interest or instruct him. Bene- 
volence and imbecility—-no uncom- 
mon combination—united eventually 
to produce obstinacy ; for the over- 
heated impulsive action which often 
arises from weakness, when found 
to be misplaced, reacts on the heart’s 
overflowings, and stops its charity 
at the source. Here is the key to 
his later conduct; but let no one 
lift the veil from his present suffer- 
ings. 

Tt has been intimated that in all 
the theoretical part of government 
the people conceived that they could 
not have reforms fast enough. In 
the actual fundamental material on 
which the legislator had to work, 
there was indeed enough of room 
for exploration—but where to be- 
ginP Tand and manufactures—the 
double-beat of England’s heart— 
were each in as primitive a condition 
as any modeller could desire. The 
former was in the hands of a few 
titled proprietors, and lay for the 
most part unproductive.* Manufac- 
tures there were scarcely any. Hard- 
working, energetic, northern coun- 
tries clothed, while an exuberant, 
sunny nature, with smallest human 
assistance, fed the degenerate Ro- 
man. One of the earliest acts of 
Pius was to assemble his nobles and 
merchants. To them he remarked, 
that six millions of dollars annually 
went out of the country to pay for 
necessary articles of consumption— 
a sum which, for lack of exports, 
had to be made up in specie; with 
little exertion they might raise corn 
sufficient to counterbalance this ex- 
renditure, whilst native talent might 
Be directed to home manufactures. 
We place on record this recognition 
on his part of the primary evils of 


* The following statement of the statistical and financial condition of the Roman 
State, at that period, is well worthy the attention of the English reader. 
The population amounted to three millions, of whom five-sevenths depended on 
agriculture, 
Of cultivated land in the Roman State there are. 
Neglected land, but susceptible of culture . . . 
Land incapable of improvement. . 


The total revenue of the Roman State amounted to 


The public debt to about . 
The interest on the public debt, ps 
and Milan, absorbs, annually . 


nyable in Paris 


16,071 square miles. 
1315 — —_ 
Ct — = 


£2,000,000 sterling. 
‘ 7,000,000 — 


a es 560,000 — 


The different heads under which the revenue may be classified will indicate the 
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the state. But law-making and the 
Jabrique of constitutions was the 
rage of the time—just as to so many 
treasure-seckers a fanciful division 
of the expected property has pre- 
ceded its realization. 


Crapter V. 


THE PEOPLE—THE CIVIC GUARD—THE 
PRESS. 


Wuitst placid Pius was deep in 
such questions of economy, all Rome 
was beside itself with a feverish ac- 
tivity. The calm and formerly im- 
perturbable inhabitants of the old 
City, who used to seem so fitted 
to the clime, the associations, and 
the ruins, assumed new attitudes, 
and were indeed most unlike their 
former selves. First, there was a 
mad joy as the prisons yielded up 
their almost forgotten inmates. 
There was acted at that time, in the 
streets and public places, every wild 
exhibition which popular feeling, 
newly awakened, could display. 
There was light in every counte- 
nance and joy in every accent. The 
cafés were filled to overflowing, and 
orators started on the tables and 
recited verses in honour of ‘ Pio 
Nono,’ to which a heterogeneous 


form of taxation used in the Roman States ; 
The receipts of the land-tax, tax on grinding corn, and other 


preedial taxes 
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crowd of citizens, priests, artists, 
and soldiers yielded an enthusiastic 
attention. The words kindled an 
excitement which spread to the 
streets outside, where the vivas 
were re-echoed, and soon the cus- 
tomary procession was formed, and 
thousands rushed to the Quirinal, 
to summon before the diplomatic 
curtain the actor who had stirred 
their human passions to the depths. 
Such scenes were of almost nightly 
occurrence, and this accessibility to 
the person of the hero formed a new 
feature in popular movements, and 
deeply increased, without vulgariz- 
ing, the affection of the crowd. 
‘Nor has Europe yet forgotten 
the response which the world made 
to the call of the liberal Pope. We 
speak not yet of revolution; but 
would fain dwell for a moment on 
that sunny time which preceded 
the shock to all governments. In 
the capital of the Christian world 
dened a joy which resembled in- 
toxication. And time soon brought 
the expected recognition of their 
happiness. An ambassador from 
the infidel Turk is received at the 
Quirinal—first interchange of peace- 
ful messages between Mahomedan- 
ism and Popery. Not less remark- 


it stands thus in dollars : 


DOLLARS 
3,280,000 


The tobacco and salt monopoly, and all customs’ ‘duties, prin- 


cipally at Ancona 


The stamp duties, and all fees for re gistration . 
The Post-office department (most miserably managed) . 
Sale of lottery tickets to the Roman people 


The annual expenditure of the Government amounts to . 


The pericrr each coming year, 
dollars, or exactly £222,222. 
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‘casting its shadow before,’ is one million of 


MANUFACTURES AND PRODUCE. 
Cotton tissues.—All that is used in the Roman State is imported from England, 


Switzerland and Germany, 
lost on this item. 
Woollens. 


T'wo millions of dollars 


are ascertained to be 


The Roman State exports raw wool to the amount of 260,000 dol- 


lars, and imports the same, spun or woven, to the amount of 480,000 dollars. 


Silks. —Raw silk exported in value 
Spun silk . . oa 
Woven silk impor ted ane 


Oil.—Imported from Tuscany to the amount of . 


Fisheries.—Neglected. 


Paid to England annually for cod-fish 
Soap.—Annually imported to the amount of ‘ 
Annual loss on the balance of import 
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able is the visit of our Apostle of 
Free Trade, who is invited to a 
banquet held within the ruins of 
Nero’s palace —almost overhung 
by the stately Coliseum; whilst 
Lord Minto arrives with ambiguous 
diplomacy, yet open admiration of 
the doings of the Italian priest. 

Equally strange, and more bold, 
arrive the emissaries of religious re- 
form—protesters against the errors 
of Popery—Englishmen with bundles 
of tracts—society agents, and evan- 
gelical pastors, to convert the very 
‘man of sin’ himself! Many of 
these have personal interviews with 
Pius, present their tracts, receive a 
hearing and a benediction, and retire 
to ‘report progress’ to the good old 
ladies at home. 

And now the people are to be 
made soldiers, and a National 
Guard is to be established; and soon 
6000 men, armed, and tolerably 
drilled, are enrolled in the city. 
Civie warriors have been aptly de- 
scribed in all languages; but living 
specimens are rare in 1852—unless, 
indeed, England should revive the 
breed. Selected from amongst those 
who had property to preserve and 
represent, they were principally 
shop-keepers. But in that emporium 
of art, the votaries of the easel and 
the chisel had to furnish their share 
of the nation’s defenders; and at 
the different Quartiert an observ- 
ing Englishman might detect his 
landlord, the clever antiquarian 
from whom he had bought his speci- 
men of medieval art—the artist to 
whom he was sitting for his portrait 
—or possibly his cook, Scania 
guard with a mock air of enthusi- 
astic valour: the metamorphosis 
was sometimes striking. 

As the corps became more prac- 
tised, and were drilled in masses, 
there was an air of stage effect about 
the heroes which visitors to Rome 
at that period will readily reeal; 
the march being a stately leg move- 
ment, the head thrown back, and a 
certain swagger, reminding one of 
soldiers on the stage, where the 
space to be traversed under the 
eyes of the spectators has to be made 
the most of, and the step is conse- 
quently rather high than long. 

Let no one confound these worthies 
with Garibaldi’s troops, or imagine 
that in the graver scenes of the 
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siege they either made ‘sorties,’ or 
fought from the walls. Individuals 
of the corps may have done so, but 
the ‘Civic Guard’ (not ‘ Mobile’) 
performed only the heroie duty of 
preserving their goods from the 
chance of plunder, and thus em- 
ployed, were truly an effective and 
admirable police. 

But, meanwhile, it was a play at 
soldiers—the doll which pleases the 
child till she demands the lover. 
When the day did come, and stern, 
real war called for recruits, we shall 
see how the Romans replied—few 
families having failed to furnish one 
of its members, at least, to its ranks. 
Fatal calumny, worse than defeat 
has attempted to deny this fact; and 
the poisoned or paid press of Europe 
has asserted that the defence of 
Rome was made by foreign troops 
alone or principally. We are in 
a position to disprove the falsehood 
which robbed brave but misguided 
men of their honour, and attributed 
to forced co-operation the free and 
voluntary efforts of noble hearts and 
brave hands. But the truth shall 
have prominence as we proceed. 

It were curious to note, did space 
permit, the gradual advance of the 
Roman press s from nullity to licence, 
from licence to se urrility. First, 
indeed, it was simply laudatory. 
The people had been trained to ex- 
press only praise of their rulers, 
and hymns and sonnets, for which 
their language offers a strange 
facility, exhausted every epithet in 
favour of their sovereign. In sorrow 
do we now recal such. He the 
‘beloved of his people,’ ‘father,’ 
‘head,’ ‘heart of their very hearts,’ 
—what is he now? The world- 
famed statue of Pasquin was once 
the sole exponent of the Roman 
feeling or thought; and as con- 
siderations both of space and peril 
prohibited length, a condensed epi- 
gram had conveyed a sneer at the 
Government ora hint to the people. 
But Pasquin was neglected, and a 
cheap literature sprung up, which 
gave news fully as doubtful as any 
statue manifesto, and wanted the 
vigour of the old days. We turn 
now over files of the Pallade, Pas- 
quino, and hosts of other ephemera, 
and iind only coarse wit and intelli- 
gence of events which harmonized 
more with the popular wish than 
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the popular want—which was truth. 
Abler writing and more solid infor- 
mation was to be found in various 
journals, and amongst these the 
Contemporaneo held the highest 
rank. <A certain want of concise- 
ness, and resulting deficiency of 
vigour, betrayed the unpractised 
pens which had to record daily 
opinion on passing events; and the 
kind of literature—racy and argu- 
mentative—which with us has be- 
come a school and a necessity, had, 
in truth, no existence at allin Rome. 
None of these articles would bear 
the test of translation ; and in the 
original it required an, Italian taste 
for verbosity to relish pompous an- 
nouncements or round-about criti- 
cisms on policy. 

Yet in Rome, as elsewhere, the 
press was still the echo of the time, 
the pulse of popular emotion, signi- 
ficant of its degree and indicative 
of its nature ; and thus, though we 
may pass by much that was written 
as trifling, weak, or unsuited to the 
real wants of the period, and learn 
little that is true of the actual events 
of the moment, its very imbecility 
informs us that an exponent voice 
was wanting, and that hitherto the 
wants of the people may have been 
felt, but remained unexpressed. 

It is actually the case, that there 
was no direct legislation in favour of 
a remission of the severe laws of re- 
pression under which the press lay 
at the commencement of the reign 
of Pius, and the censorship was still 
in the hands of Dominican Friars. 
The liberty now exercised was in it- 
self a political achievement, resulting 
from the feeling of the time, and 
evidenced the trust which the people 
had in their prince. A little later 
(March, 1847), an edict which at- 
tempted to restrain its violence met 
with such fierce opposition that it 
was hastily withdrawn—or rather, 
left in abeyance, for here a law 
once made is irrevocable; but the 
earlier journals had arisen out of 
the necessity of the time, the instant 
that the pressure of power began to 
relax its iron hand over the people. 

The Contemporaneo, edited by 
Sterbini, an advocate, started with 
moderate views, which soon became 
extreme. The Ultra - democratic 
party (not yet Republicans, only De- 
molitionists). were represented by 
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the Pallade, a small badly-printed 
sheet, but written often with force, 
always with earnestness and sar- 
casm. Vulgar jokesand personalities, 
in which the crowd, who ever regard 
the men more than the principle, 
took intense delight, and that epi- 
grammatic satire, which from habit 
and the facilities of the language is 
so piquant to the Italian, divided its 
miniature columns with exaggerated 
news from the provinces. 

Pasquino and Don Pirlone af- 
fected each to be the Punch of the 
day, and, of course, were loud in 
the liberal cause. Yet, is it that it 
takes a people, as it has done us, 
some centuries of constitutional 
liberty, and a hundred years of ex- 
perience in the essayist and pastoral 
schools, before it can arrive at being 
pointed, yet elegant—epigrammatic, 
yet refined — sarcastic, yet not 
coarse—personal, yet almost un- 
offending, in their wit; or whence 
comes it that in political caricature 
and fun no continental nation—not 
the lively French nor acute Italian, 
although favoured by endless revo- 
lutions and political changes as 
rapid and brilliant as the transfor- 
mations in a fairy tale—have ever 
rivalled us in the use of this most 
powerful weapon P 

On the side of the Government, 
an official organ existed time out of 
mind, the Moniteur of the Ministry, 
with a column devoted to announce- 
ments of diplomatic acts already 
well known to the public, more 
rarely corrective of misstatements 
in the other journals. Advocate of 
no party, feeble from its want of 
point, energetic only in negation, 
it derived an occasional importance 
from its denial of statements put 
forward by the party of progress, 
and was an exponent of the views of 
none. Its reports, when new, were 
disbelieved ; its opinions on matters 
already demonstrated, were too late 
to be of weight, for the crisis had 
generally passed by when its impri- 
matur or denial was accorded. 

Finally, as a medium power and 
moderating influence between the 
scurvility of the caricaturing jour- 
nals and the heavy artillery of the 
Contemporaneo on the one side, and 
the formal conservatism of the 
Diario di Roma, the Bilancia was 
started, which, with Professor 
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Orioli, a man of ability and inte- 
grity, and a thorough reformer, at 
its head, ventured on the difficult 
task of offering a more impartial 
view of events than was acceptable 
to the mob, whilst the secret in- 
fluence of the Government was ac- 
corded to it as to the most moderate 
of the journals. 

Thus, in the ‘ City of Seven Hills’ 
do we behold everything just awoke 
from deep sleep to a stirring of the 
limbs—a raising of the eyelids—a 
preparation for movement rather 
than the energy of action itself. 
Such awaking was still dreamy and 
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its work, which music produces ; no 
violent concussion had disturbed the 
sleeper, but brightest early light 
dawned on men’s hearts, heralded 
by sweet sounds. The curtain rose 
slowly, like morning mists from 
the valleys seen by him who has 
reposed on mountains; and the 
drama began, as we introduce our 
tragedies, with but little to denote 
the later events which are to stir 
human passions to their depths. But 
an ominous cloud, which, at first 
‘no bigger than a man’s hand,’ had 
gathered amongst these ‘Seven 


Hills,’ soon spread over Europe. 
pleasant, as in the recal to day and 


YAMA AND THE DISCIPLE. 


From tue Sanskrit. By Dr. Bowrina. 


Part the First. 


T'O the young inquirer, Yama 
+ Many a precious gift had given, 
And he urged him: ‘ Show me Brahma! 
Let me know the Lord of Heaven ; 
Much thy wisdom hath imparted, 
Let me tread not as I trod, 
Empty-minded, vacant-hearted— 
Show me Brahma!—teach me God!’ 


Ask me sons and grandsons—cattle, 
Elephants, or horses—gold— 

Life prolonged—success in battle— 
Every bliss by time unrolled ;— 

Ask me empire wide extended, 
Earth’s most beautiful domains ; 

Nymphs in whom the graces blended 
Shall surpass what fancy feigns ! 


‘ Of all wonders, ask the rarest ; 
Of all songs, the sweetest choose! 
Of all gems, select the fairest— 
Yama nothing shall refuse. 
Ask him not with vain persistance 
That to see which none can see ! 
Mysteries of God's existence, 
Unapproached Infinity !’ 


* What is empire >—what is pleasure P— 

What is wealth P—all vanities ! 

Time soon speeds his little measure— 
Weary man, exhausted, dies. 

Death conveys all mortals nearer 
To the Godhead whom I seek ; 

O reveal Him!—show Him clearer! 
Thou who knowest Brahma !—speak ! 


‘Solve my doubts—my vision brighten ! 
Other wishes have I none! 
With God's light my soul enlighten— 
Let me know The Unknown One!’ 
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Still he urged his prayers on Yama, 
Pleading, pleading there he stood : 
*O! unveil the hidden Brahma! 
Show me His Beatitude !’ 


Part the Seconv. 


‘ Duty, pleasure, virtue, beauty, 
Captivate the heart of man ; 
Blessings, the reward of duty ; 
Degradation, pleasure’s ban. 
Virtue, with its contemplations, 
Leading upwards—upwards more ; 
Beauty, with its fascinations, 
Dragging downwards,—lower,—lower ! 


* Thou, in thy serene reflection, 
Seekest the sublimer joys ; 
Answerest pleasure by rejection, 
Honourest duty by thy choice! 
Ignorance in vain invites thee, 
All its idle dreams are past ; 
And the knowledge which delights thee 
Thy reward shall be at last. 


‘ Ever searching, ever gleaning, 

Many a truth thy soul shall hold ; 

Many a deep my sterious meaning 
Shall be gradu: ully unroll’d. 

Not by disputatious wrangles 
Wilt thou fathom the concealed ; 

Calm communion disentangles 
What the Godhead hath revealed. 


‘ Many are his revelations, 
Many a gently-wafted word, 

Wandering ‘midst the world’s temptations, 
All unnoticed—all anheard ! 

He who reverently listens, 
He who meditating wakes, 

He shall see Heaven’s light that glistens, 
He shall hear Heaven’s voice that speaks. 


* There’s a Godhead in attend: ance, 
Uncbserved by ear or eye 
There is a Divine Resple ndet nee, 
In the darkness of “the sky: 


Highest of all heights o’ershading 
In unmoved complacency ; 

Deepest of all depths pervading 
In serene felicity. 


‘ Sitting still, through space He travels 

Calmly resting, fills all time ; 

And to the pure heart unravels 
E’en His attributes sublime. 

Who desires Him shall obtain Him 
He who loves Him wins His love 

Till God's truth shall teach and train him 
For the highest seats above.’ 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


* YEAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY.’ 


Cuarrer XIII. 


THE BOTTOM OF THE ABYSS, 


‘| ERE am I, at last!’ said Raphael 
Aben-Ezra to himself. ‘ Fairly 
and safely landed at the very bottom 
of the bottomless, disporting myself 
on the firm floor of the primeval no- 
thing, and finding my new element, 
like boys when they begin to swim, 
not so impracticable after all. No 
man, angel, or demon, can this day 
cast it in my teeth that I am weak 
enough to believe or disbelieve any 
phenomenon or theory in or concern- 
ing heaven or earth; or even that any 
such heaven, earth, phenomena, or 
theories exist—or otherwise. 7. 
trust that is a sulliciently exhaustive 
statement of my opinions? .. . 
I am certainly not dogmatic enough 
to deny—or to assert either—that 
there are sensations . . far too 
numerous for comfort . . but as 


for proceeding any further, by induc- 


tion, deduction, analysis, or syn- 
thesis, I utterly decline the ollice 
of Arachne, and will spin no more 
cobwebs out of my own inside—if I 
have any. Sensations? What are 
they but parts of oneself—if one has 
a self? What put this child’s fancy 
into one’s head, that there is any- 
thing outside of one which produces 
them? You have exactly similar 
ones in your dreams, and you know 
that there is no reality corresponding 
to them—No, you don’t! How dare 
you be dogmatic enough to aflirm 
that? Why should not your dreams 
be as real as your waking thoughts? 
Why should not your dreams be the 
reality, and your waking thoughts 
the dream? © What matter which ? 
‘What matter, indeed? Here 
have I been staring for years—un- 
less that, too, is a dream, which it 
very probably is—at every mounte- 
bank ‘ism’ which ever tumbled 
and capered on the philosophic tight 
rope; and they are every one of 
them dead dolls, wooden, worked 
with wires, which are petitiones 
principii. Each philosopher 
begs the question in hand, and then 
marches forw ard, as brave as a tri- 
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umph, and prides himself—on prov- 
ing it all afterwards. No wonder that 
his the ory fits the universe, when he 
has first clipped theuniverse to fit his 
theory. Have I not tried my hand 
at many a one—starting, too, no 
one can deny, with the very mini- 
mum of clipping, . . . for I suppose 
one cannot begin lower than at sim- 
ple ‘ILamI’.. . . unless—which is 
equally demonstrable—at ‘I am not 
I.’ I recollect—or dream—that I 
offered that sweet dream, Hypatia, 
to deduce all things in heaven and 
earth, from the astronomics of Hip- 
parchus to the number of plumes 
in an archangel’s wing, from that one 
simple proposition, if she would but 
write me out a demonstration of it 
first, as some sort of ov ovo for the 
apex of my inverted pyramid. But 
she disdained . . . . people are apt 
to disdain what they know they 
cannot do... ‘It was an axiom,’ it 
was, ‘like one and one making two.’ 
.. . « How cross the sweet dream 
was, at my telling her that I did not 
consider that any axiom either, and 
that one thing and one thing seem- 
ing to us to be two things, was no 
more proof that they r sally were 
two, and not three hundred and 
sixty-five, than a man’s seeming to 
be an honest man proved him not to 
be a rogue; and at my asking her, 
moreover, when she appealed to uni- 
versal experience, how she proved 
that the combined folly of all fools 
resulted in wisdom ? 

‘*T am I’ an axiom, indeed! 
What right have I to say that Tam 
not any one else? How do I know 
it? How do I know that there is 
any one else for me not tobe? I, or 
rather something, feels a number of 
sensations, longings, thoughts, fan- 
cies—the great devil take them all 
—fresh ones every moment, and each 
at war tooth and nail with all the 
rest; and then on the strength of 
this infinite multiplicity and contra- 
diction, of which alone I am aware, 
Tam to be illogical enough to stand 

c 
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up, and say, ‘I by myself I;’ and 
swear stoutly that I am one thing, 
when all I am conscious of is the 
devil only knows how many things. 
Of all quaint deductions from expe- 
rience, that is the quaintest ! Would 
it not be more hilosophical to con- 
clude that I, whe never saw or felt 
or heard this which I call myself, 
am what I have seen, heard, and 
felt—and no more and no less—that 
sensation which I call that horse, 
that dead man, that jackass, those 
forty thousand two-legged jackasses 
who appear to be running for their 
lives Solow there, having got hold 
of this same notion of their being 
some one thing each—as I choose to 
fancy in my foolish habit of imputing 
to them the same disease of thought 
which I find in myself—crucify the 
word! The folly of my ancestors 
—if I ever had any—prevents my 
having any better one Why 
should I not be all I feel—that sky, 
those clouds—the whole universe ? 
Hercules! what a creative genius 
my sensorium must be !—I'll take to 
writing poetry—a mock-epic, in 
seventy-two books, entitled, ‘The 
Universe ; or, Raphael Aben-Ezra ;’ 
and take Homer’s Margites for 
my model. Homer’s? Mine! Why 
must not the Margites, like every- 
thing else, have been a sensation of 
my own? Hypatia used to say 
Homer's poetry was a part of her 
eees oy she could not prove it 
.... but I have proved that the 
Margites isa partofme . . . not that 
I believe my own proof—scepticism 
forbid! Oh, would to heaven that 
the said whole disagreeable universe 
were annihilated, if it were only just 
to settle by fair experiment whether 
any of master ‘I’ remained when 
they were gone! Buzzard and dog- 
matist! and how do you know 
that that would settle it? Andif it 
did—why need it be settled? .... 

‘I dare say there is an answer pat 
for all this. I could write a pretty 
one myself in half an hour. But 
then I should not believe it... . 
nor the rejoinder to that . . . . nor 
the demurrer to that again. . . . So 
. . . » Tam both sleepy and hungry 
. . or rather, sleepiness and hun- 
ger areme. Which is it? Heighho 
. . . » and Raphael finished his me- 
ditation by a mighty yawn. 

This hopeful oration was delivered 
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in a fitting lecture-room. Between 
the bare walls of a doleful fire- 
scarred tower in the Campagna of 
Rome, standing upon a knoll of dry 
brown grass, ringed with a few grim 
pines, blasted and black with smoke; 
there sat Raphael Aben-Ezra, work- 
ing out the last formula of the great 
world-problem-—‘Given Self; to find 
God.’ Through the doorless stone 
archway he could see a long vista of 
the plain below, covered with broken 
trees, trampled crops, smoking 
villas, and all the ugly scars of re- 
cent war, far onward to the quiet 
purple mountains and the silver 
sea, towards which struggled, far 
in the distance, long dark lines of 
moving specks, flowing together, 
breaking up, stopping short, recoil- 
ing back to surge forward by some 
fresh channel, while now and then a 
glitter of keen white sparks ran 
through the dense black masses .. . 
The Count of Africa had thrown for 
the empire of the world—and lost. 

‘Brave old Sun!’ said Raphael, 
‘how merrily he flashes off the 
sword blades yonder, and never 
cares that every tiny sparkle brings 
a death shriek after it! Why should 
he? It is no concern of his. Astro- 
logers are fools. His business is to 
shine; and on the whole, he is one of 
my few satisfactory sensations. 
How now? This is questionably 
pleasant !’ 

As he spoke, a column of troops 
came marching across the field, 
straight towards his retreat. 

‘If these new sensations of mine 
find me here, they will infallibly 
produce in me a new sensation, 
which will render all further ones 
impossible Well? What 
kinder thing could they do for me? 
.... Ay—but how do I know 
that they would do it? What pos- 
sible proof is there that if a two- 
lenoel phantasm pokes a hard iron- 
grey phantasm in among my sensa- 
tions, those sensations will be my 
last? Is the fact of my turning 
pale, and lying still, and being in a 
day or two converted into crow’s 
flesh, any reason why I should not 
feel? And how do I know that 
would happen? I see it happen to 
certain sensations of my eye-ball— 
or something else — who cares? 
which I call soldiers : but what pos- 
sible analogy can there be between 
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what seems to happen to those single 
sensations called soldiers, and what 
may or may not really happen to all 
my sensations put together, which I 
call me? Should I bear apples if a 
phantasm seemed to come and plant 
me? Then why should I de if 
another phantasm seemed to come 
and poke me in the ribs? 

‘Still, I don’t intend to deny it... 
I am no dogmatist. Positively the 
phantasms are marching straight 
for my tower! Well, it may be 
safer to run away, on the chance. 
But as for losing feeling,’ continued 
he, rising, and cramming a few 
mouldy crusts into his wallet, 
‘that, like everything else, is past 
proof. Why—if now, when I have 
some sort of excuse for fancying my- 
self one thing in one place, I am 
driven mad with the number of m 
sensations, what will it be when 
am eaten, and turned to dust, and 
undeniably many things in many 
age . . . Will not the sensations 


e multipiied by—unbearable! I 
would swear at the thought, if I 
had anything to swear by! To be 
transmuted into the sensoria of forty 


different nasty carrion crows, be- 
sides two or three foxes, and a large 
black beetle! I'll run away, just like 
anybody else . .. if anybody ex- 
isted. Come, Bran!’... 

-— a a 

‘Bran! where are you; unlucky 
inseparable sensation of mine? Pick- 
ing up a dinner already off these 
dead soldiers? Well, the pity 
is that this foolish contradictory 
taste of mine, while it makes me 
hungry, forbids me to follow your 
example. Why am I to take lessons 
from my soldier-phantasms, and not 
from my canine one? Illogical! 
Bran! Bran!’ and he went out and 
whistled in vain for the dog. 

‘Bran! unhappy phantom, who 
will not vanish by night or day, ly- 
ing on my chest even in dreams ; and 
who would not even let me vanish, 
and solve the problem — though 
I don’t believe there is any, why 
did you drag me out of the sea there 
at Ostia? Why did you not let me 
become a whole shoal of crabs? 
How did you know, or I either, that 
they may not be very jolly fellows, 
and not in the least troubled with 
potesaphis doubts? .. . But per- 

aps there were no crabs, but only 
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phantasms of crabs. . . . And, on 
the other hand, if the crab-phan- 
tasms give jolly sensations, why 
should not the crow-phantasms? So 
which ever way it turns out, no mat- 
ter; and I may as well wait here, and 
seem to become crows, as I certainly 
shall do.—Bran! ... Why should 
I wait for her? What pleasure can 
it be to me to have the feeling of 
a four-legged, brindled, lop-eared, 
toad-mouthed thing always between 
what seem to be my legs? There 
she is! Where have you been, 
madam? Don’t you see I am in 
marching order, with staff and wal- 
let ready shouldered? Come!’ 

But the dog, looking up in his face 
as only dogs can look, ran toward 
the back of the ruin, and up to him 
again, and back again, until he fol- 
lowed her. 

‘What's this ? Here is a new sen- 
sation with a vengeance! Oh, storm 
and crowd of material appearances, 
were there not enough of you 
already, that you must add to your 
number these also? Bran! Bran! 
Could you find no other day in the 
year but this, whereon to present 
my ears with the squeals of—one 
— two — three — nine blind pup- 
pies?’ ... 

Bran answered by rushing into 
the hole where her new family lay 
tumbling and squalling, bringing out 
one in her mouth, and laying it at 
his feet. 

‘Needless, I assure you. I am 
perfectly aware of the state of the 
case already. What! another? 
Silly old thing !—do you fancy, as 
the fine ladies do, that what has hap- 
= to you is a thing of which to 

e proud?’ Why, she’s bringing out 
the whole litter! . . . What was I 
thinking of last? Ah—the argument 
was self-contradictory, was it, be- 
cause I could not argue without 
using the very terms which I repu- 
diated. Well . . . And—why should 
it not be contradictory ? Why not? 
One must face that too, after all. 
Why should not a thing be true, and 
false also? What harm in a thing’s 
being false? What necessity for it 
to be true? True? What is truth? 
Why should a thing be the worse for 
being illogical ? Why should there be 
any logic at all? Did I ever see 
a little beast flying about with 
‘Logic’ labelled on its back? 

c2 
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What do I know of it, but as a sen- 
sation of my own mind—if I have 
any? What proof is that that I am 
to obey it, and not it me? Ifa flea 

bites me, I get rid of that sensation ; 
and if logic bothers me, I'll get rid 
of that too. Phantasms must be 
taught to vanish courteously. One's 

only hope of comfort lies in kicking 
feebly against the tyranny of one’s 
own boring notions and sensations— 
every philosopher confesses that— 
and what god is logic, pray, that it 
is to be the sole exception?... 
What, old lady? I give you fair 
warning, you must choose this day, 


like any nun, between the ties of 


family and those of duty.’ 

Bran seized him by the skirt, and 
pulled him down towards the pup- 
pies; took up one of the puppies 
and lifted it towards him; and then 
repeated the action with another. 

*You unconscionable old brute; 
you don’t actually dare to expect 
me to carry your puppies for you?” 
and he turned to go. 

Bran sat down on her tail, and be- 
gan howling. 

‘Farewell, old dog! you have 
been a pleasant dream after all. 

But if you will go the way of 
all phi untasms’ . . . And he walked 
away. 

Bran ran with him, leaping and 
barking; then ree ollected her family 
and ran back; tried to bring them, 
one by one, in her mouth, and then 
to bring them all at once: and fail- 
ing, sat down and howled. 

‘Come, Bran! Come, old girl! 

She raced half way up to him; 
then half way back; again to the 
puppies, then towarc is him again : 
and then suddenly gave it up, and 
dropping her tail, walked slowly 
back to the blind suppliants, with a 
deep reproac *hfal growl. 

‘# % * ¥ F1 said Raphacl,witha 
mighty oath; ‘you are right after 

Here are nine things come into 
the world; phantasms or noi, there 
it is; I a deny it. They are 
something, and you are something, 
old dog ; or at least like enough to 
something to do instead of it; and 
you are not I, and as good as I, and 
they too, for sagt Tknow, ail have 
as good a right to live as I; and by 
the seven planets and 2 ll the rest of 
it, I'l carry them! 

And he went back, tied up the 
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uppies in his blanket, and set forth, 
oon barking, squeaking, wagging, 
leaping, running between his legs 
and upsetting him, in her agonies of 
joy. 

‘Forward! whither you will, old 
lady! The world’ is wide. You 
shall be my guide, tutor, queen of 
philosophy, for the sake of this mere 
common sense of yours. Forward, 
you new Hypatia! I promise you I 
will attend no lectures but yours 
this day !’ 

He toiled on, every now and then 
stepping across a dead body, or clam- 
bering a wall out of the road, to avoid 
some plunging, shrieking horse, or 
obscene knot of prowling camp 
followers, who were aale stripping 
and plundering the slain. ... At 
last, in front of a large villa, now a 
blackandsmoking skeleton, he leaped 
a wall, and found himself landed on a 
heap of corpses... . They were 
piled up against the g garde n fence for 
many yards. The struggle had been 
fierce there some three hours before. 

‘Put me out of my misery! In 
mercy kill me!’ moaned a voice be- 
neath his feet. 

Raphael looked down; the poor 
oa was slashed and mutilated 
beyond all hope. 

* Certainly, friend, if you wish it,’ 
and he drew his dagger. The poor 
feilow stretched out iis throat, and 
awaited the stroke with a ghastly 
smile. Raphael caught his eye; his 
heart failed him, and he rose. 

* What do you advise, Bran?’ But 
the dog was far ahead, leaping and 
barking impatiently. 

‘I obey,’ said Raphael, and he 
followed her, while the wounded 
man called piteously and upbraid- 
ingly after him. 

‘He will not have long to wait. 
Those plunderers will not be ‘as 
squeamish as I. . . . Strange, now! 
From Armenian reminiscences I 
should have fancied myself as free 
from such tender weakness as any 
of my Canaanite-slaying ancestors. 

And yet by some mere spirit of 
contradiction, I couldn't kill that 
fellow, exactly because he aske 1 me 
to do it. . . . There is more in that 
than will fit into the great inverted 
pyramid of ‘I am I.’ Never 
mind, let me get the dog’s lessons 
by heart first. What next, Bran? 
Ah! Could one believe the trans- 
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formation? Why this is the very 
trim villa which I passed yesterday 
morning, with the garden chairs 
standing among the flower-beds, 
just as the young ladies had left 
them, and the peacocks and silver 
pheasants running about, wonder- 
ing why their pretty mistresses did 
not come to feed them. And here 
is a trampled mass of wreck and cor- 
ruption for the girls to find, when 
they venture back from Rome, and 
complain how horrible war is for 
breaking down all their shrubs, and 
how cruel soldiers must be to kill 
and cook all their poor dear tame 
turtledoves! Why not? Why 
should they lament over other things 
—which they can just as little mend 
—and which perhaps need no 
more mending? Ah! there lies a 
gallant fellow underneath that fruit 
tree!’ 

Raphael walked up to a ring of 
dead, in the midst of which lay, half- 
sitting against the trunk of the tree, 
a tall and noble officer, in the first 
bloom of manhood. His casque and 
armour, gorgeously inlaid with gold, 
were hewn and battered by a hundred 
blows; his shield was cloven through 
and through; his sword broken in the 
stiffened hand which grasped it still. 
Cut off from his troop, he had made 
his last stand beneath the tree, knee- 
deep in the gay summer flowers, and 
there he lay, bestrewn, as if by some 
mockery—or pity—of mother nature, 
with faded roses, and golden fruit, 
shaken from off the boughs in that 
last deadly struggle. Raphael stood 
and watched him with a sad sneer. 

‘Well! — you have sold your 
fancied personality dear! How 
many dead men?... Nine... 
Eleven. Conceited fellow! Who 
told you that your one life was worth 
the eleven which you have taken ?” 

Bran went up to the corpse—per- 
haps from its sitting posture fancy- 
ing it still living — smelt the cold 
cheek, and recoiled with a mournful 
whine. 

‘Eh? That is the right way to 
look at the phenomenon, is it? Well, 
after all, 1 am sorry for you... . 
almost like you. . . . All yourwounds 
in front, as a man’s should be. Poor 
fop! Lais and Thais will never curl 
those dainty ringlets for you again ! 
What is that bas-relief upon your 
shield? Venus receiving Psyche into 
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the abode of the gods! ... Ah! 
youhave found out all about Psyche’s 
wings by this time. . . . How do I 
know that? And yet, why am I, in 
spite of my common sense—if I have 
any—talking to you as you, and 
liking you, and pitying you, if you 
are nothing now, and probably never 
were anything? Bran! What right 
had you to pity him without giving 
your reasons in due form, as Hypatia 
would have done? Forgive me, sir, 
however— Whether you exist or not, 
T cannot leave that collar round your 
neck for these camp-wolves to con- 
vert into strong liquor.’ 

And as he spoke, he bent down, 
and detached, gently enough, a mag- 
nificent necklace. 

‘Not for myself, I assure you. Like 
Até’s golden apple, detur digniori. 
Here, Bran!’ 

And he wreathed the jewels round 
the neck of the mastiff, who, evi- 
dently exalted in her own eyes by 
the burden, leaped and barked for- 
ward again, taking, apparently as a 
matter of course, the road back 
towards Ostia, by which they had 
come thither from the sea. And as 
he followed, careless where he went, 
he continued talking to himself aloud 
after the manner of restless self-dis- 
contented men. 

... ‘And then man talks big 
about his dignity and his intellect, 
and his heavenly parentage, and his 
aspirations after the unseen and the 
beautiful, and the infinite — and 
everything else unlike himself.— How 
can he prove it? Why, these poor 
blackguards lying about are very fair 
specimens of humanity—And how 
much have they been bothered since 
they were born with aspirations after 
anything infinite, except infinite sour 
wine? ‘To eat, to drink ; to destroy 
a certain number of their species ; 
to reproduce a certain number of the 
same, two thirds of whom will die in 
infancy, a dead waste of pain to 
their mothers, and of expense to 
their putative sires. . . . And then 
whatsays Solomon? What be- 
fals them befals beasts. As one 
dies, so dies the other; so that they 
have all one breath, and a man has 
no pre-eminence over a beast; for all 
is vanity. All go to one place; all 
are of the dust, and turn to dust 
again. Who knows that the breath 
of man goes upward, and that the 
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breath of the beast goes downward 
to the earth? Who indeed, my 
most wise ancestor ? Not I, certainly. 
Raphael Aben-Ezra, how art thou 
better than a beast ? What pre-emi- 
nence hast thou, not merely over this 
dog, but over the fleas whom thou 
so wantonly cursest? Man must 
painfully win house, clothes, fire. 
. .. A pretty proof of his wisdom, 
when every flea has the wit to make 
my blanket, without any labour of 
his own, lodge him a great deal better 
than it lodges me! Man makes 
clothes, and the fleas live in them 
. +. Which is the wiser of the 
twoP ...’ 

‘Ah, but — man is fallen. . 
Well—and the flea is not. So much 
better he than the man; for he is 
what he was made, and fulfils the 
very definition of virtue . . . which 
no one can say of us of the red- 
ochre vein. And even if the old 
myth be true, and the man only fell, 
because he was set to do higher 
work than the flea—What does 
that prove—but that he could not 
do it? 

‘But his arts and his sciences? 
... Apage! The very sound 
of those grown-children’s rattles 
turns me sick. . . . One con- 
ceited ass in a generation increasing 
labour and sorrow, and dying after 
all even as the fool dies, and ten 
million brutes and slaves, just where 
their forefathers were, and where 
their children will be after them, to 
the end of the farce. . . . The thing 
that has been, it is that which shall 
be; and there is no new thing under 
the sun. . 

‘And as for your palaces, and 
cities, and temples. ... Look at 
this Campagna, and judge! Flea- 
bites go down after a while—and so 
do they. What are they but the 
bumps which we human fleas make 
in the old earth’s skin. . . . Make 
them? We only cause them, as 
fleas cause flea-bites. . . . What are 
all the works of man, but a sort of 
cutaneous disorder in this unhealthy 
earth-hide, and we a race of larger 
fleas, running about among its fur, 
which we call trees? Why should 
not the earth be an animal? How 
do I know it is not? Because it 
is too big? Bah! What is big, 
and what is little? Because it has 
not the shape of one? ... Look 
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into a fisherman’s net, and see what 
forms are there! Because it does 
not speak? . . . Perhaps it has 
nothing to say, being too busy. 
Perhaps it can talk no more sense 
than we. . . . In both cases it shows 
its wisdom™by holding its tongue. 
Because it moves in one necessary 
direction? . . .\How do I know 
that? How can I\ell it is not flirt- 
ing with all the seven spheres at 
once, at this moment? And if it 
does—so much the wiser of it, if that 
be the best direction for it. Oh, 
what a base satire on ourselves and 
our notions of the fair and fitting, to 
say that a thing cannot be alive and 
rational, just because it goes steadily 
on upon its own road, instead of skip- 
ping and scrambling fantastically up 
and down without method or order, 
like us and the fleas, from the cradle 
to the grave! Besides, if you grant, 
with the rest of the world, that fleas 
are less noble than we, because they 
areour parasites, then you are bound 
to grant that we are less noble than 
the earth, because we are its para- 
sites. . . . Positively, it looks more 
probable than anything I have seen 
for many a-day. . . . And, by-the- 
bye, why should not earthquakes, 
and floods, and pestilences, be only 
just so many ways which the cun- 
ning old brute earth has of scratch- 
ing herself, when the human fleas 
and their palace and city bites get 
too troublesome?’ 

At a turn of the road he was 
aroused from this profitable medita- 
tion by a shriek, the shrillness of 
which told him that it was a woman’s. 
He looked up, and saw close to him, 
among the smouldering ruins of a 
farm-house, two ruffians driving be- 
fore them a young girl, with her 
hands tied behind her, while the 
poor creature was looking back 
piteously after something among the 
ruins, and struggling in vain, bound 
as she was, to escape from her 
captors, and return. 

‘Conduct unjustifiable in any 
fleas. Eh! Bran? How doI know 
that, though? Why should it not 
be a piece of excellent fortune for 
her, if she had but the equanimity 
to see it? Why—what will happen 
toher? She will be taken to Rome, 
and sold as aslave . . . And in spite 
of a few discomforts in the transfer, 
and the prejudice which some per- 
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sons have against standing an hour 
on the catasta in the minimum of 
clothing, she will most probably end 
in being far better housed, fed, 
bedizened, and pampered to her 
heart’s desire, than ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of her sister-fleas . . . 
till she begins to grow old.... 
which she must do in any case... . 
And if she have not contrived to 
wheedle her master out of her 
liberty, and made up a pretty little 
purse of savings, by that time—why, 
it is her own fault. Eh, Bran?’ 

But Bran by no means agreed 
with his view of the case; for after 
watching the two ruflians, with 
her head stuck on one side, for a 
minute or two, she suddenly and 
silently, after the manner of mastiffs, 
sprang upon them, and dragged one 
to the ground. 

‘Oh! that is the ‘fit and beauti- 
ful,’ in this case, as they say in 
Alexandria, is it? Well—I obey. 
You are at least a more practical 
teacher than ever Hypatia was. 
Heaven grant that there may be no 
more of them in the ruins!’ 

And rushing on the second plun- 
derer, he laid him dead with a blow 
of his dagger, and then turned to the 
first, whom Bran was holding down 
by the throat. 

‘Mercy, mercy!’ shrieked the 
wretch. ‘Life! Only life!’ 

‘There was a fellow half-a-mile 
back begging me to kill him: which 
of you two am I to agree withP— 
for you can’t both be mght.’ 

‘Life! Only life!’ 

‘A carnal appetite, which man 
must learn to conquer,’ said Raphael, 
as he raised the poniard. ... In a 
moment it was over, and Bran and 
he rose.—Where was the girl? She 
had rushed back to the ruins, 
whither Raphael followed her; 
while Bran ran to the puppies, 
which he had laid upon a stone, and 
commenced her maternal cares. 

‘What do you want, my poor 
girl?’ asked he, in Latin. ‘I will 
not hurt you.’ 

‘My father! My father!’ 

He untied her bruised and swollen 
wrists; and without stopping to 
thank him, she ran to a hea 
of fallen stones and beams, oa 
began digging wildly with all her 
little strength, breathlessly calling 
‘ father !’ 
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‘Such is the gratitude of flea to 
flea! What is there, now, in the 
mere fact of being accustomed to 
call another person father, and not 
master, or slave, which should pro- 
duce such passion as that? . . Brute 
habit! . . . What services can the 
said man render, or have rendered, 
which make him worth Here is 
Bran! . . . What do you think of 
that, my female philosopher ?” 

Bran sat down and watched too. 
The poor girl’s tender hands were 
bleeding from the stones, while 
her golden tresses rolled down over 
her eyes, and entangled in her im- 

atient fingers; but still she worked 
Srantically. Bran seemed suddenly 
to comprehend the case, rushed to 
the rescue, and began digging too, 
with all her might. 

Raphael rose with a shrug, and 
joined in the work. 
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‘Hang these brute instincts! 
They make one very hot. What 
was that?’ 

A feeble moan rose from under 
the stones. A human limb was un- 
covered. The girl threw herself on 
the place, shrieking her father’s 
name. Raphael put her gently back, 
and exerting his whole strength, 
drew out of the ruins a comely man 
of middle age, in the dress of an 
officer of high rank. 

He still breathed. The girl lifted 
up his head and covered him with 
wild kisses. Raphael looked round 
for water; found a spring and a 
broken sherd, and bathed the 
wounded man’stemplestill heopened 
his eyes, and showed signs of re- 
turning life. 

The girl still sat by him, fondling 
her recovered treasure, and bathing 
the grizzled face in holy tears. 

‘It is no business of mine,’ said 
Raphael. ‘ Come, Bran!’ 

he girl sprang up, threw herself 
at his feet, kissed his hands, called 
him her saviour, her deliverer, sent 
by God. 

*‘ Not in the least, my child. You 
must thank my teacher, the dog, 
not me.’ 

And she took him at his word, 
and threw her soft armsround Bran’s 
neck ; and Bran understood it, and 
wagged her tail, and licked the gen- 
tle face lovingly. 
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‘ Intolerably absurd, all this !’ said 
Raphael. ‘ I must be going, Bran.’ 

‘You will not leave us? You 
surely will not leave an old man to 
die here ?” 

‘Why not? What better thing 
could happen to him ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ murmured the officer, 
who had not spoken before. 

‘Ah God! be is my father!’ 

‘ Well?’ 

‘ He is my father !’ 

* Well?’ 

* You must save him! You shall, 
I say!’ And she seized Raphael's 
arm in the imperiousness of her 
passion. 

He shrugged his shoulders ; but 
felt, he knew not why, marvellously 
inclined to obey her. 

* Imay as well do this as anything 
else, having nothing else to do. 
Whither now, sir?’ 

‘ Whither you will. Our troops 
are disgraced, our eagles taken. We 
are your prisoners by right of war. 
We follow you.’ 

‘Oh my fortune! A new respon- 
sibility! Why cannot I stir, with- 
out live animals, from fleas upward, 
attaching themselves tome? Is it 
not enough to have nine blind pup- 
pies at my back, and an old brute at 
my heels, who will persist in saving 
my life, that I must be burdened 
over and above with a respectable 
elderly rebel and his daughter? 
Why am I not allowed by fate to 
care for nobody but myself? Sir, 
I give you both your freedom. The 
world is wide enough for us all. I 
really ask no ransom.’ 

‘You seem ny dis- 
posed, my friend.’ 

‘I? Heaven forbid! TI have 
gone right through that slough, and 
come out sheer on the other side. 
For sweeping the last lingering taint 
of it out of me, I have to thank, not 
sulphur and exorcisms, but your 
soldiers and their morning’s work. 
Philosophy is superfluous in a world 
where all are fools.’ 

*Do you include yourself under 
that title ?’ 

‘Most certainly, my best. sir. 
Don’t fancy that I make any ex- 
ceptions. If I can in any way prove 
my folly to you, I will do it.’ 

* Then hele me and my daughter 
to Ostia.’ 

‘Avery fairinstance. Well—my 
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dog happens to be going that way ; 
and, after all, you seem to have a 
sufficient share of human imbecility 
to be a very fit companion for me. I 
hope, though, you do not set up for 
a wise man ?” 

‘God knows—no! 
Heraclian’s army ?” 

‘ True ; and the young lady, here, 
made herself so great a fool about 
you, that she actually infected the 
very dog.’ 

* So we three fools will forth to- 
gether.’ 

‘ And the greatest one, as usual, 
must help the rest. But I have nine 
puppies in my family already. How 
am I to carry you and them ?’ 

‘I will take them,’ said the girl ; 
and Bran, after looking on at the 
transfer with a somewhat dubious 
face, seemed to satisfy herself that 
all was right, and put her head con- 
tentedly under the girl’s hand. 

‘Eh? You trust her, Bran?’ 
said Raphael, in an undertone. ‘I 
must really emancipate myself from 
your instructions if you require a 
similar simplicity in me. Stay! 
there wanders a mule without a 
rider; we may as well press him 
into the service.’ 

He caught the mule, lifted the 
wounded man into the saddle, and 
the cavalcade set forth, turning out 
of the high road into a bye-lane, 
which the officer, who seemed to 
know the country thoroughly, as- 
sured him would lead them to Ostia 
by an unfrequented route. 

‘If we arrive there before sun- 
down, we are saved,’ said he. 

* And in the meantime,’ answered 
Raphael, ‘ between the dog and this 
dagger, which, as I take care to in- 
form all comers, is delicately poi- 
soned, we may keep ourselves clear of 
marauders. And yet what a med- 
dling fool Tam!’ he went on to him- 
self. ‘* What possible interest can I 
have in this uncircumcised rebel? 
The least evilis, thatif we are taken, 
which we most probably shall be, I 
shall be sesiiiel for helping him to 
escape. But even if we get safe off— 
here is a fresh tie between me and 
those very brother fleas, to be rid 
of whom I have chosen beggary and 
starvation. Who knows where it 
mayend? Pooh! The man is like 
other men. He is certain, before 
the day is over, to prove ungrateful, 
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or attempt the mountebank-heroic, 
or give me some other excuse for bid- 
ding him good evening. And in the 
meantime, there is something quaint 
in the fact of finding so sober a 
respectability, with a young daugh- 
ter too, abroad on this fool’s errand, 
which really makes me curious to 
discover with what variety of flea I 
am to class him.’ 

But while Aben-Ezra was talking 
to himself about the father, he could 
not help, somehow, thinking about 
the daughter. Again and again he 
found himself looking at her. She 
was, ys most beautiful. 
Her features w ere not as regularly 
wertoct as Hypatia’s, nor her stature 
so commanding ; but her face shone 
with a clear and joyful determi- 
nation, and a tender and modest 
thoughtfulness, such as he had 
never beheld before united in one 
countenance; and as she stepped 
along, firmly and lightly, by her 
father’s side, looping up her scat- 
tered tresses as she went, leading 
at the struggles of her noisy bur- 
den, and looking up with rapture at 
her father’s eradut uly brightening 
face, Raphael could not help steal- 
ing glance after glance, and was sur- 
prised to find them returned with a 
bright, honest, smiling gratitude, 
which met him full- eyed, as free 
from prude ry as it was from coque- 
try . ‘A lady she is,’ said he to 
himse if; ‘but evidently no city one. 
There is nature—or something else, 
there, pure and unadulterated, with- 
out any of man’s additions or beau- 
tifications.’ And as he looked he 
began to feel it a pleasure, such as 
his weary heart had not known for 
many a year, simply to watch 
her 

‘Positively there is a foolish en- 
joyment after 7 in making other 
fleas smile . Ass that Iam! As 
if I had not drank all that ditch- 
water cup to the dregs years ago!’ 

They went on for some time in 
silence, till the officer, turning to 
him— 

‘And may I ask you, my quaint 
preserver, whom would have 
thanked before but for this foolish 
faintness, which is now going off, 
what and who you are?” 

‘A flea, sir—a flea— nothing 
more.’ 

‘But a patrician flea, surely; to 
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judge by your language and man- 
ners ?’ 

‘ Not that exactly. Txue, I have 
been rich, as the saying is ; I may be 
rich again, they tell me, when I am 
fool enough to choose.’ 

‘Oh if we were but rich!’ 
the girl. 

‘You would be very unhappy, 
my dear young lady. Believe a 
who has tried the experiment 
thoroughly.’ 

‘Ah! but we could ransom my 
brother! and now we can find no 
money till we get back to Africa.’ 

‘And none then,’ said the officer, 
in a low voice. ‘You forget, my 
poor child, that I mortgaged the 
whole estate to raise my legion. We 
must not shrink from looking at 
things as they are.’ 

‘Ah! and he is prisoner! he will 
be sold for a slave—perhaps—ah! 
perhaps crucified, for he is not a 
Roman! Oh, he will be crucified ! 
and she burst into an agony of weep- 
ing . . . Suddenly she dashed away 
her tears and looked up clear and 
bright once more. ‘No! forgive 
me, father! God will protect his 
own!’ 

‘ a dear young lady,’ said 
Raphael, ‘if you really dislike such 
a prospect for your brother, and are 
in want of a few dirty coins where- 
with to prevent it, perhaps I may be 
able to find you them in Ostia.’ 

She looked at him incredulously, 
as her eye glanced over his rags, 
and then, blushing, begged his par- 
don for her unspoken thoughts. 

‘Well, as you choose to. suppose. 
But my dog has been so civil to you 
already, that perhaps she may have 
no objection to make you a present 
of that necklace of hers. I will go 
to the Rabbis’, and we will make all 
right; so don’t cry. I hate erying, 
and the puppies are quite chorus 
enough for the present tragedy.’ 

‘The Rabbis’? Are you a Jew?’ 
asked the officer. 

‘Yes, sir, a Jew. And you, I 
presume, a Christian: perhaps you 
may have scruples about receiving 
—your sect has generally none about 
taking—from one of our stubborn 
and ‘unbelieving race. Don’t be 
frightened, though, for your con- 
science; I assure you I am no 
more a Jew at heart than I am a 
Christian.’ 
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‘God help you, then!’ 

‘Some one, or something, has 
helped mea great deal too much, for 
three-and-thirty years of pampering. 
But, pardon me, that was a strange 
speech for a Christian.’ 

‘You must be a good Jew, sir, 
before you can be a good Christian.’ 

‘Possibly. Lintend to be neither 
—nor a good Pagan either. My 
dear sir, let us drop the subject. It 
is beyond me. If I can be as good 
a brute animal as my dog there— 
it being first demonstrated that it is 
good to be good—I shall be very well 
content.’ 

The officer looked down on him 
with a stately, loving sorrow. Ra- 
— caught his eye, and felt that 

e was in the presence of no common 
man. 

‘I must take care what I say 
here, I suspect, or I shall be en- 
tangled shortly in a regular Socratic 
dialogue . . . And now, sir, may I 


return your question, and ask who 
and what are you? I really have no 
intention of giving you up to any 
Cesar, Antiochus, Tiglath-Pileser, 
or other flea-devouring flea... 
They will fatten well enough without 


your blood. So I only ask as a stu- 
dent of the great nothing-in-general, 
which men call the universe.’ 

‘I was prefect of a legion this 
morning. What I am now, you 
know as well as I.’ 

‘Just what I do not. I am in 
deep wonder at seeing your hilarity, 
when, by all flea-analogies, you 
ought to be either behowling your 
fate like Achilles on the sea shore, 
or pretending to grin and bear it, as 
I was taught to do when I played 
at Stoicism. You are not of that 
sect certainly, for you confessed 
yourself a fool just now.’ 

‘And it would be long, would it 
not, before you made one of them do 
asmuch? Well, be itso. A fool I 
am; yet, if God helps us as far as 
Ostia, why should I not be cheer- 
ful ’ 

‘Why should you?’ 

‘What better thing can happen 
to a fool, than that God should 
teach him that he is one, when he 
fancied himself the wisest of the 
wise? Listen to me, sir. Four 
months ago I was blessed with 
health, honour, lands, friends—all 
for which the heart of man could 
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wish. And if, for an insane am- 
bition, I have chosen to risk all 
those, against the solemn warnings 
of the truest friend, and the wisest 
saint, who treads this earth of God’s, 
should I not rejoice to have it proved 
to me, even by such a lesson as this, 
that the friend who never deceived 
me before was right in this case too ; 
and that the God who has checked 
and turned me for forty years of 
wild toil and warfare, whenever I 
dared to do what was right in the 
sight of my own eyes, has not for- 
gotten me yet, or given up the 
thankless task of my education ?” 

‘And who, pray, is this peerless 
friend ?” = 

‘ Augustine of Hippo.’ 

, a oh! It Soles better for 
the ae in general, if the great 
dialectician had exerted his powers 
of persuasion on Heraclian himself.’ 

‘He did so, but in vain.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it. I know the 
sleek Count well enough to judge 
what effect a sermon would have 
upon that smooth, vulpine determi- 
nation of his. . . . ‘An instrument 
in the hands of God, my dear brother. 
. - » We must obey His call, even 
to the death, &c. &c.’ And Raphael 
laughed bitterly. 

‘You know the Count?’ . 

‘As well, sir, as I care to know 
any man.’ 

‘I am sorry for your eyesight, 
then, sir,’ said the Prefect, severely, 
‘if it hasbeen able to discern no more 
than that in so august a character.’ 

‘ My dear sir, I do not doubt his 
excellence — nay, his inspiration. 
How well he divined the perfectly 
fit moment for stabbing his old 
comrade, Stilicho! But really, as 
two men of the world, we must be 
aware by this time that every man 
has his price.’. . . 

‘Oh, hush! hush!’ whispered the 
girl. ‘You cannot guess how you 
_ him. He worships the Count. 

t was not ambition, as he pretends, 
but mere loyalty to him, which 
brought him here against his will.’ 

‘My dear madam, forgive me. 
For your sake I am silent.’ . . . 

‘For her sake! A pretty speech 
for me! What next?’ said he to 
himself. ‘Ah, Bran, Bran, this is 
all your fault!’ 

‘For my sake? Oh, why not for 
your own sake? How sad to hear 
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one—one like you, only sneering 
and speaking evil!’ 

‘Why then? If fools are fools, 
and one can safely call them so, why 
not do it?’ 

‘ Ah—If God was merciful enough 
to send down his own Son to die for 
them, should we not be merciful 
enough not to judge their failings 
harshly?’ 

‘My dear young lady, spare a 
worn-out philosopher any new 
anthropologic theories. We really 
must push on a little faster, if we 
intend to reach Ostia to-night.’ 

But, for some reason or other, 
Raphael sneered no more for a full 
half-hour. 

Long, however, ere they reached 
Ostia, the night had fallen; and 
their situation began to be more 
than questionably safe. Now and 
then a wolf, slinking across the road 
. toward his ghastly feast, glided like 
a lank ghost out of the darkness, 
and into it again, answering Bran’s 
= by a gleam of his white teeth. 

hen the voices of some maraud- 
ing party rang coarse and loud 
through the still night, and made 
them hesitate and stop awhile. And 
at last, worst of all, the measured 
reg of an imperial column began 
to roll like distant thunder along the 
plain below. They were advancing 
upon Ostia! What if they arrived 
there before the routed army could 
rally, and defend themselves long 
enough to re-embark? ... What 
if—a thousand ugly possibilities 
began to crowd up. 

‘Suppose we found the gates of 
Ostia shut, and the Imperialists 
bivouacked outside?’ said Raphael, 
half to himself. 

‘God would protect his own,’ 
answered the girl; and Raphael had 
no heart to rob her of her hope, 
though he looked upon their chances 
of escape as growing smaller and 
smaller every moment. The poor 
girl was weary; the mule weary 
also; and as they crawled along, 
at a pace which made it certain that 
the fast passing column would be 
at Ostia an hour before them, to 
join the vanguard of the pursuers, 
and aid them in investing the town, 
she had to lean again and again on 
Raphael’sarm. Her shoes, unfitted 
for so rough a journey, had been 
long since torn off, and her tender 
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feet were marking every step with 
blood. Raphael knew it by her falter- 
ing gait; and remarked, too, that 
neither sigh nor murmur past her 
lips. But as for helping her, he 
could not; and began to curse the 
fancy which had led him to eschew 
even sandals as unworthy the self- 
dependence of a Cynic. 

And so they crawled along, while 
Raphael and the Prefect, each 
guessing the terrible thoughts of 
the other, were thankful for the 
darkness which hid their despairing 
countenances from the young girl; 
she, on the other hand, chatting 
cheerfully, almost laughingly, to her 
silent father. 

At last the poor child stepped on 
some stone more sharp than usual— 
and with a sudden writhe and shriek, 
sank to the ground. Raphael lifted 
her up, and she tried to proceed, but 
sank down again. . . What 
was to be done? 

‘I expected this,’ said the Prefect, 
in a slow stately voice. ‘ Hear 
me, sir! Jew, Christian, or philo- 
sopher, God seems to have bestowed 
on you a heart which I can trust. 
To your care I commit this girl— 
your property, like me, by right of 
war. Mount her upon this mule. 
Hasten with her—where you will— 
for God will be there also. And 
may He so deal with you, as you 
deal with her henceforth. An old 
and disgraced soldier can do no 
more than die.’ 

And he madeaneffortto dismount; 
but fainting from his wounds, sank 
upon the neck of the mule. Raphael 
and his daughter caught him in their 


arms. 

‘Father! Father! Impossible! 
Cruel! Oh—do you think that I 
would have followed you hither 
from Africa, against your own en- 
treaties, to desert you now?’ 

* My daughter, I command!’ 

The girl remained firm and silent. 

‘ How long have you learned to 
disobey me? Lift the old disgraced 
man down, sir, and leave him to die 
in the right place—on the battle 
field where his general set him.’ 

The girl sunk down on the road 
in an agony of weeping. ‘I must 
help myselt, I see,’ said her father, 
dropping to the ground. ‘ Authority 
vanishes before old age and humili- 
ation. Victoria! Has your father 
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no sins to answer for already, that 
you will send him before his God 
with your blood too upon his 
head ” 

Still the girl sat weeping on the 
ground; while Raphael, utterly at 
his wits’ end, tried hard to persuade 
himself that it was no concern of his. 

‘I am at the service of either, or 
of both, for life or death; only be 
so good as to settle it quickly. ... 
Hell! here it is settled for us , with 
a vengeance !’ 

And as he spoke, the tramp and 
jingle of horsemen rang along the 
lane, approaching rapidly. 

In an instant Victoria had sprung 
to her feet—weakness and pain had 
vanished. 

‘There is one chance—one chance 
for him! Lift him over the bank, 
sir !—Lift him over, while I run for- 
ward and meet them. My death 
will delay them long enough for you 
to save him!’ 

‘Death?’ cried Raphael, seizing 
her by the arm; ‘if that were—’ 

‘God will protect his own,’ an- 
swered she, alee. laying her finger 
on her lips ; and then ‘breaking from 
his grasp in the strength of her 
heroism, vanished into the night. 

Her father tried to follow her, 
but fell on his face, groaning. Ra- 
phael lifted him, strove to drag him 
up the steep bank: but his knees 
knocked together;. a faint sweat 
seemed to melt every limb... . 
There was a pause, which seemed 
ages long . . . . Nearer and nearer 
came the trampling . . . . asudden 
gleam of the moon revealed Victoria 
standing with outspread arms, right 
before the horses’ heads. A hea- 
venly glory seemed to bathe her 
from head to foot .... or was it 
tears sparkling in hisown eyes? ... 
Then the grate and jar of the horse- 
hoofs on the road as they pulled up 
suddenly ... . He turned his face 
away and shut his eyes... . 

‘What are you?’ thundered a 
voice. 

‘Victoria, the daughter of Major- 
icus, the Prefect.’ 

The voice was low, but yet so 
clear and calm, that every syllable 
rang through Aben-Ezra’s tingling 
ears. ... 

A shout—a shriek—the confused 
murmur of many voices ... . he 
looked up, in spite of himself—a 
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horseman had sprung to the ground, 
and clasped Victoria in his arms. 
The human heart of flesh, asleep for 
many a year, leapt into mad life 
within his breast, and drawing his 
dagge r, he rushed into the throng— 

‘Villains! Hellhounds! I will 
baulk you! She shall die first!’ 

And the bright blade gleamed 
over Victoria’s head . . He was 
struck down—blinded—-half stunned 
—but rose again with the energy of 
madness .... What was this? 
Soft arms around him... . Vic- 
toria’s! 

‘Save him! spare him! He saved 
us! Sir! Itismy brother! Weare 

safe! Oh, spare ‘the dog! It saved 
my father!’ 

‘We have mistaken each other, 
indeed, sir!’ said a gay young Tri- 
bune, in a voice trembling with joy. 
‘Where is my father?’ 

‘Fifty yards behind. Down, 
Bran ! Quiet ! Oh Solomon mine 
ancestor, why did you not prevent 
me making such an egregious fool 
of myself? Why, I shall be forced, 
in self-justification, to carry through 
the farce !’ 

There is no use telling what fol- 
lowed during the next five minutes, 
at the end of which time Raphael 
found himself astride of a goodly 
war-horse, by the side of the young 
Tribune, who carried Victoria before 
him. Two soldiers in the mean- 
time were supporting the Prefect on 
his mule, aa convincing that stub- 
born bearer of burdens that it was 
not quite so unable to trot as it had 
fancied, by the combined arguments 
of a drench of wine and two sword- 
points, while they heaped their 
general with blessings, and kissed 
his hands and feet. 

‘Your father’s soldiers seem to 
consider themselves in debt to him: 
not, surely, for taking them where 
they could best run aw ay P 

‘Ah, poor fellows said the Tri- 
bune, laughing ; we have had as 
real a panic among us as I ever read 
of in Arrian or Polybius. But he has 
been a father rather than a general 
to them. It is not often that out of 
a routed army, twenty gallant men 
will volunteer to ride back into the 
enemy’s ranks, on the chance of an 
old man’s breathing still.’ 

‘Then you knew where to find 
us P’ said Victoria. 
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‘Some of them knew. And he 
himself showed us this very bye- 
road yesterday, when we took up 
our ground, and told us it might be 
of service on occasion—and so it has 
been.’ 

* But they told me that you were 
taken prisoner. Oh, the torture I 
have suffered for you!’ 

‘Silly child! Did you fancy my 


Tuese four months had been busy 
and eventful enough to Hypatia 
and to Philammon ; yet the events 
and the business were of that gradual 
and uniform tenour, that it is as 
well to pass quickly over them, and 
show what had happened princi- 
pally by its effects. 

The robust and fiery desert-lad was 
now metamorphosed into the pale 
and thoughtful student, oppressed 
with the weight of careful thought 
and weary memory. But those re- 
membrances were all recent ones. 
With his entrance into Hypatia’s 
lecture-room, and into the fairy 
realms of Greek thought, a new life 
had begun for him; and the Laura, 
and Pambo, and Arsenius, seemed 
dim phantoms from some antenatal 
existence, which faded day by day 
before the inrush of new and startling 
knowledge. 

But though the friends and scenes 
of his childhood had fallen back so 
swiftly into the far horizon, he was 
not lonely. His heart had found a 
lovelier, if not a healthier home, 
than it had ever known before. For 
during those four peaceful and busy 
months of study there had sprung 
up between Hypatia and the beauti- 
ful boy one of those pure and yet 
passionate friendships —call them 
rather, with St. Augustine, by the 
sacred name of love—which, beauti- 
ful and holy as they are when they 
link youth to youth, or girl to girl, 
reach their full perfection only “be- 
tween man and woman. The un- 
selfish adoration with which a 
maiden may bow down before some 
strong and holy priest, or an en- 
thusiastic boy may cling to the wise 
and tender matron, who, amid the 
turmoil of the world, and the pride 
of beauty, and the cares of wifehood, 


bends down to him with counsel 
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father’s son would be taken alive? 
I and the first troop got away over 
the garden walls, and cut our way 
out into the plain, three hours ago.’ 

‘Did I not tell you,’ said Victoria, 
leaning toward Raphael, ‘that God 
would protect his own ?” 

‘You did,’ answered he ; and fell 
into a long and silent meditation. 
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and encouragement — earth knows 
no fairer bonds than these, save 
wedded love itself. And that second 
relation, motherly rather than 
sisterly, had bound Philammon with 
a golden chain to the wondrous 
maid of Alexandria. 

From the commencement of his 
attendance in her lecture-room she 
had suited her discourses to what 
she fancied were his especial spiritual 
needs; and many a glance of the 
eye towards him, on any peculiarly 
important sentence, set the poor 
boy’s heart beating at that sign that 
the words were meant for him. But 
before a month was past, won by 
the intense attention with which he 
watched for every utterance of hers, 
she had persuaded her father to 
give him a place in the library as 
one of his pupils, among the youths 
who were employed there daily in 
transcribing, as well as studying, 
the authors then in fashion. 

She saw him at first but seldom— 
more seldom than she would have 
wished : but she dreaded the tongue 
of scandal, heathen as well as Chris- 
tian, and contented herself with in- 
quiring daily from her father about 
the progress of the boy. And when 
at times she entered for a moment 
the library, where he sat writing, or 
passed him on her way to the Mu- 
seum, a look.was interchanged, on 
her part of gracious approval, and 
on his of adoring gratitude, which 
was enough for both. Her spell 
was working surely; and she was 
too confident in her own cause and 
her own powers to wish to hurry 
that transformation for which she so 
fondly hoped. 

‘ He must begin at the beginning,’ 
thought she to herself. ‘ Mathe- 
matics and the Parmenides are 
enough for him as yet. 


Without a 
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training in the liberal sciences he 
cannot gain a faith worthy of those 
gods, to whom some day I shall 

resent him; and I should find 

is Christian ignorance and fana- 
ticism transferred, whole and rude, 
to the service of those gods whose 
shrine is unapproachable save to the 
spiritual man, whohaspassed through 
the successive vestibules of science 
and philosophy.’ 

But soon, attracted herself, as 
much as wishing to attract him, she 
employed him in copying manu- 
scripts for her own use. She sent 
back his themes and declamations, 
corrected with her own hand; and 
Philammon laid them by in his little 
garret at Eudemon’s house as pre- 
cious badges of honour, after ex- 
hibiting them to the reverential and 
envious gaze of the little porter. So 
he toiled on, early and late, counting 
himself well paid for a week's in- 
tense exertion by a single smile, or 
word of approbation, and went home 
to pour out his soul to his host on 
the one inexhaustible theme which 
they had in common—Hypatia and 
her perfections. He would have 
raved often enough on the same 
subject to his fellow-pupils, but he 
shrank not only from their arti- 
ficial city manners, but also from 
their morality, for suspecting which 
he saw but too g cause. He 
longed to go out into the streets, 
and proclaim to the whole world the 
treasure which he had found, and 
call on all to come and share it with 
him. For there was no jealousy in 
that pure love of his. Could he have 
seen her lavishing on thousands far 
greater favours than she had con- 
ferred on him, he would have re- 
joiced in the thought that there 
were sO many more blest beings 
upon earth, and loved them all and 
every one as brothers, for having 
deserved her notice. Her very 
beauty, when his first flush of 
wonder was past, he ceased to men- 
tion—ceased even to think of it. Of 
course she must be beautiful. It 
was her right—the natural compli- 
ment of her other graces; but it 
was to him only what the mother’s 
smile is to the infant, the sunlight 
to the skylark, the mountain-breeze 
to the hunter—an inspiring element, 
onwhich he fed unconsciously. Only, 
when he doubted for a moment some 
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especially startling or fanciful asser- 
tion, did he become really aware of 
the great loveliness of her who made 
it; and then his heart silenced his 
judgment with the thought—‘ Could 
any but true words come out of 
those perfect lips?—any but royal 
thoughts take shape within that 
queenly head?’ .... Poor fool! 
Yet was it not natural enough ? 

Then, gradually, as she past the 
boy, poring over his book in some 
alcove of the Museum gardens, she 
would invite him by a glance to 
join the knot of loungers and 
questioners who dangled about her 
and her father, and fancied them- 
selves to be reproducing the days of 
the Athenian sages amid the groves 
of another Academus. Sometimes, 
even, she had beckoned him to her 
side as she sat in some retired arbour, 
attended only by her father; and 
there some passing observation, 
earnest and personal, however lofty 
and measured, made him aware, as 
it was intended to do, that she had 
a deeper interest in him, a livelier 
sympathy for him, than for themany; 
that he was in her eyes not ca 
a pupil to be instructed, but a soul 
whom she desired to educate. And 
those delicious gleams of sunlight 
grew more frequent and more pro- 
tracted; for by each she satisfied 
herself more and more that she had 
not mistaken either his powers or 
his susceptibilities ; and in each, 
whether in public or private, Phi- 
lammon seemed to bear himself more 
worthily. For over and above the 
natural ease and dignity which ac- 
companies physical beauty, and the 
modesty, self-restraint, and deep 
earnestness, which he had acquired 
under the discipline of the Laura, 
his Greek character was developing 
itself in all its quickness, walle 
and versatility, until he seemed to 
Hypatia some young Titan, by the 
side of the flippant, hasty, and in- 
sincere talkers who made up her 
chosen circle. 

But man can no more live upon 
Platonic love, than on the more 
prolific species of that common ail- 
ment; and for the first month 
Philammon would have gone hungry 
to his couch full many a night, to 
lie awake from baser causes than 
shilosophic meditation, had it not 
Soon for his magnanimous host, who 
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never lost heart for a moment, either 
about himself, or any other human 
being. As for Philammon’s going 
out with him to earn his bread, he 
would not hear of it. Did he suppose 
that he could meet any of those 
monkish rascals in the street, with- 
out being knocked down and carried 
off by main force? And beside, 
there was a sort of impiety in allow- 
ing so hopeful a student to neglect 
the ‘ Divine Ineffable’ in order to 
supply the base necessities of the 
teeth. So he should pay no rent for 
his lodgings—positively none ; and 
as for eatables—why, hemust himself 
work a little harder in order to cater 
for both. Had not all his neighbours 
their litters of children to provide 
for, while he, thanks to the im- 
mortals, had been far too wise to 
burden the earth with animals who 
would add to the ugliness of their 
father the Tartarean hue of their 
mother ? And after all, Philammon 
could pay him back when he became 
a great sophist, and made money, as 
of course he would some day or 
other; and in the meantime, some- 
thing might turn up.—Things were 
always turning up for those whom 
the gods heated ; and besides, he 
had fully ascertained that on the day 
on which he first met Philammon, 
the planets were favourable, Mer- 
cury being in something or other, 
he forgot what, with Helios, which 
portended for Philammon, in his 
opinion, a similar career with that 
of the glorious and devout Emperor 
Julian. 

Philammon winced somewhat at 
the hint; which seemed to have an 
ugly verisimilitude in it: but still, 

hilosophy he must learn, and bread 

e must eat; so he submitted. 

But one evening, a few days after 
he had been admitted as Theon’s 
pupil, he found, much to his astonish- 
ment, lying on the table in his 
garret, an undeniable glittering gold 
piece. He took it down to the 

orter the next morning, and begged 
iim to discover the owner of the lost 
coin, and return it duly. But what 
was his surprise, when the little man, 
amid endless capers and gesticula- 
tions, informed him, with an air of 
mystery, that it was anything but 
lost; that his arrears of rent had 
been paid for him; and that by the 
bounty of the upper powers, a fresh 
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piece of coin would be forthcoming 
every month. In vain Philammon 
demanded to know who was his 
benefactor. Eudemon resolutely 
kept the secret, and imprecated a 
whole Tartarus of unnecessary curses 
on his wife if she allowed her female 
garrulity—though the = creature 
seemed never to open her lips from 
morning till night—to betray so 
great a mystery. 

Who was the unknown friend ? 
There was but one person who could 
have done it.. . . And yet he dared 
not—thethought was toodelightful— 
think that it was she. It must have 
been her father. The old man had 
asked him more than once about 
the state of his purse. True, he 
had always returned evasive an- 
swers ; but the kind old man must 
have divined the truth. Ought he 
not—must he not—go and thank 


him? No; perhaps it was more 
courteous to say nothing. If he— 
she... . for of course she had 


permitted, perhaps advised, the gift 
—had intended him to thank them, 
would they have so carefully con- 
cealed their own generosity. ... . 
Be it so, then. But how would he 
not repay them for it! How de- 
lightful to be in her debt for any- 
thing—for everything! Would that 
he could have the enjoyment of 
owing her existence itself ! 

So he took the coin, bought unto 
himself a cloak of the most philo- 
sophic fashion, and went his way, 
such as it was, rejoicing. 

But his faith in Christianity? 
What had become of that? 

What usually happens in such 
cases. It was not dead; but never- 
theless it had fallen fast asleep for 
the time being. He did not disbe- 
lieve it ; he would have been shocked 
to hear such a thing asserted of 
him: but he happened to be busy 
believing something else—geometry, 
conicsections, cosmogonies, psycholo- 
gies andwhatnot. Andso it befel that 
he had not just then time to believe 
in Christianity. He recollected at 
times its existence ; but even then, 
he neither affirmed nor denied it. 
When he had solved the great ques- 
tions —those which Hypatia set 
forth as the roots of all knowledge— 
how the world was made, and what 
was the origin of evil, and what his 
own personality was, and—that 
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being settled—whether he had one, 
with a few other preliminary mat- 
ters, then it would be time to re- 
turn, with his enlarged light, to the 
study of Christianity ; 
course, Christianity should be found 
to be at variance with that enlarged 
light, as Hypatia seemed to think 
-. » Why, then—what then? ... 
He would not think about such dis- 
agreeable possibilities. Sufficient for 
the day was the evil thereof. Pos- 
sibilities? It was impossible. ... . 
Philosophy could not mislead. Had 
not Hypatia defined it, as man’s 
search aiter the unseen? And if he 
found the unseen by it, did it not 
come to just the same thing as if the 
unseen had revealed itself to him? 
And he must find it—for logic and 
mathematics could not err. If every 
step was correct, the conclusion 
must be correct also; so he must 
end, after all, in the right path— 
that is, of course, supposing Chris- 
tianity to be the right path—and re- 
turn to fight the church’s battles, 
with the sword which he had wrested 
from Goliath the Philistine .... 
But he had not won the sword yet: 
and in the meanwhile, learning was 
weary work; and suflicient for the 
day was the good, as well as the 
evil, thereof. 

So, enabled by his gold coin each 
month to devote himself entirely to 
study, he became very much what 
Peter would have coarsely termed a 
heathen. At first, indeed, he slipped 
into the Christian churches, from a 
habit of conscience. But habits soon 
grow sleepy; the fear of discovery 
and re-capture made his attendance 
more and more of a labour. And 
keeping himself apart as much as 
possible from the congregation, as a 
lenis and secret worshipper, he soon 
found himself as separate from them 
in heart as in daily life. 

He felt that they, and even more 
than they, those flowery and bom- 
bastic pulpit rhetoricians, who ee 
paid for their sermons by the clap- 
ping and cheering of the congrega- 
tion, were not thinking of, longing 
after, the same things as himself. 
Besides, he never spoke to a Chris- 
tian ; ror the negress at his lodgings 
seemed to avoid hin—whether from 
modesty or terror, he could not 
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tell; and cut off thus from the out- 
ward ‘Communion of saints,’ he 
found himself fast parting away 
from the inward one. So he went 
no more to church; and looked the 
other way, he hardly knew why, 
whenever he passed the Cesareum ; 

and Cyril, and all his mighty or- 
ganization, became to him another 
world, with which he had even less 
to do than with those planets over 
his head, the mysterious movements, 
and symbolisms, and influences of 
which Hypatia’s lectures on astro- 
nomy were just opening before his 
bewildered imagination. 

Hypatia watched all this with 
growing self-satisfaction, and fed 
herself with the dream that through 
Philainmon she might see her wildest 
hopes realized. After the manner 
of women, she crowned him, in her 
own imagination, with all powers 
and excellencies which she would 
have wished him to possess, as well 
as with those which he actually ma- 
nifested, till Philammon would have 
been as much astonished as self- 
glorified could he have seen the 
idealized caricature of himself which 
the sweet enthusiast had painted for 
her private enjoyment. They were 
blissful months, those, to poor Hy- 
patia. Orestes, for some reason or 
other, had neglected to urge his suit, 
and the Iphigenia-sacrifice had re- 
tired mercifully intothe back-ground. 
Perhaps she should be able now to 
accomplish all without it. And yet— 
it was so long to wait! Years might 
pass before Philammon’s education 
was matured, and with them golden 
opportunities, which might never 
recur again. 

‘Ah!’ she sighed at times, ‘ that 
Julian had lived a generation later! 
That I could have brought all my 
hard-earned treasures to the feet of 
the Poet of the Sun, and cried, 
‘Take me!—Hero, warrior, states- 
man, sage, priest of the God of 
Light! Take thy slave! Command 
her—send her—to martyrdom, if 
thou wilt!’ A petty price would 
that have been wherewith to buy 
the honour of being the meanest of 
thy apostles, the fellow-labourer of 
Iamblichus, Maximus, Libanius, and 
the choir of sages who upheld the 
throne of the last true Cwsar!’ 
















HE metamorphoses of this insti- 
tution may be compared to the 
different stages of insect life. A 
large portion of its existence was 
spent in the larva state, in Craig’s- 
court, as the Museum of Economic 
Geology. It spun its cocoon in the 
new building in Jermyn-street, as 
the Museum of Practical Geology ; 
and now it has burst from the chrys- 
alis, the perfect imago, and spreads 
its bright wings as the Government 
School of Mines. We have no 
doubt that it will give birth to a 
numerous progeny of provincial 
schools of science, applied not to 
mining only, but to agriculture and 
the arts and manufactures in general. 

A few of the many interesting 
objects in what may be called the 
exhibition part of the museum, 
illustrative of the substances which 
the mineral kingdom contributes to 
the useful and ornamental arts, and 
of the various processes which they 
undergo, from the raw material to 
the finished product, were described 
in Fraser for June last. At that 
visit, we had gone through the 
vitreous series of manufactures—we 
had seen the sand, the alkali, and 
the litharge—the clay, the ground 
flints, the kaolin, and the metallic 
oxides, which give to glass and to 
porcelain respectively their trans- 
parency, their durability, and their 
colours. We had just entered on 
the metallic series. We had fol- 
lowed the argillaceous ironstone 
through its stages of pig and bar 
iron, blistered steel, shear steel, and 
cast steel, to the watch-spring, the 
gun-barrel, and the sword-blade. 
We proposed at a future visit to 
resume the examination, and to de- 
scribe our other staple metallic 
manufactures, in their several stages 
from the mine to completion. In 


the meantime, however, the Great 


Industrial Exhibition displayed its 
attractions. Similar and more ex- 
tensive series of specimens were 
exhibited in the Crystal Palace, and 
the public became surfeited, for a 
time at least, with information on 
technological subjects. On the pre- 
sent occasion, therefore, we shall 
confine ourselves to the educational 
character of the establishment, the 
benefits which those interested in 
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mining and metallic manufactures 
may be expected to derive from it, 
and the probable effects on the pro- 
gress of geology of this, the most 
extensive and liberal patronage 
which any science, except astro- 
nomy, has ever alee at the 
hands of the British Government. 
We shall pass by the interesting 
collection of lead and its products— 
the specimens illustrative of its ores, 
their preparation and reduction—of 
Pattinson’s ingenious process for 
separating the silver mn argen- 
tiferous lead —and the evidence 
afforded by a pig of lead bearing 
the impress of a Roman legion, of 
the early period from which the 
lead mines of our island date their 
origin. We shall pass by the cabi- 
nets devoted to tin, the oldest 
object of mining pursuit in Britain ; 
for if the Romans opened our lead 
mines, the Phoenicians worked our 
tin. We shall pass by copper in all 
its stages and all its alee 
from the most ancient to the most 
recent, from the rudest to the most 
delicate — the bronze tools and 
weapons, imported probably in ships 
of Tarshish—the copper sheathing 
which secures our modern navies 
from the ravages of the boring 
teredo—and the electrotype, which 
multiplies for us fac-similes of en- 
graved copper-plates, and of the 
most delicate vegetable structures. 
We shall pass unnoticed specimens 
of gold from the stream tin works of 
Cornwall, and from the detrital 
gravel of Wicklow, and those sin- 
gular golden ornaments, of one pat- 
tern but of various sizes, aa in 
the bogs of Ireland, and exhibited 
with bronze tools, and swords, and 
arrow-heads, in the collection of 
Trish antiquities, illustrative of an- 
cient metallurgic skill. We shall 
pass by the specimens of gold from 
Siberia and California—who would 
deign to look at them after having 
seen the masses of auriferous quartz 
in the American department of the 
Great Exhibition, which tiie Golden 
State sent as its contribution to 
the World's Fair; or after having 
read the glowing descriptions of 
their value by Professor Ansted ? 
We shall pass almost unnoticed 
the cabinets containing the nu- 
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cleus of a collection of foreign 
minerals, where may be seen the 
magnetic iron ore which pro- 
duces the celebrated Swedish 
iron; the masses of native copper 
from Lake Superior; the malachite 
of Russia, so well known to the fre- 
uenters of the Crystal Palace, from 
the purposes of costly ornament to 
which Imperial luxury has applied 
it; the malachite of Australia, w hich, 
smelted for utilitarian purposes, 
constitutes the wealth of ike Bene 
Burra mines. We shall pass by the 
silver ores of Peru and Mexico, 
which wrought the great revolution 
in prices during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries—not by their 
richness, for they are poorer than 
those of Europe,—but by their 
abundance and the facility with 
which they were raised; and we 
sball pass, also, the produce of the 
quicksilver mines of Huancavalica 
and Almaden, which exercise so 
great an influence on the produc- 
tiveness of the silver mines of South 
America. We shall not even enu- 
merate the metallic oxides, which 
furnish to the painter and the 
manufacturer of aes and porcelain 
their brilliant colours, much less 
shall we attempt to describe the pro- 
cesses by which they are obtained. 

The model-room and the collec- 
tion of vein-stones are chiefly edu- 
eational in their objects, and there- 
fore, in conformity with our present 
plan, demand some notice, but they 
must not detain us long. 

The series of vein-stones illustrates 
points of great practical import- 
ance regarding the distribution of 
metallic ores in lodes, as well as 
dark questions in theoretical geo- 
logy respecting the mode in which 
metallic lodes have been formed 
and filled, and the disturbances and 
chemical changeswhich have affected 
them. There are groups of speci- 
mens, illustrative of the formation 
of native minerals—of the decom- 
sition of the upper portions of 
olen, by which sulphurets have 
been converted into metallic oxides 
and salts—of the movements which 
lodes have undergone, indicated by 
the polished slickensides on their 
walls, and by the brecciated frag- 
ments of pre-existing veins which 
they contain, held together in some 
eases by a metallic, in others by a 
non-metallic cement. There are 
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groups illustrative of the action of 
oui currents in lodes—of lodes 
containing several mineralsdeposited 
at successive periods—of lodes con- 
taining two minerals deposited 
simultaneously, and of veins of 
segregation, consisting of threads or 
filaments, composed chiefly of one 
mineral. In the model-room we 
see the mining tools of Cornwall, 
Derbyshire, Mexico, Russia, and 
Germany, the last the type from 
which the rest have been derived, 
for the Germans were the revivers 
of mining in the middle ages. We 
see the safety-lamp as it issued from 
the laboratory of Davy, with the 
subsequent improvements which 
have been engrafted on it; and be- 
side them we see the flint mill which, 
before the researches of Davy, fur- 
nished the only light with which the 
miner dared to enter into an explo- 
sive atmosphere. Here are models 
of furnaces for smelting iron by the 
hot and the cold blasts, of apparatus 
for ventilating mines, of machinery 
for raising ores and pumping water, 
and abridging the Cie and se- 
curing the safety of the miner in 
ascending and descending. Here 
are models of the water wheel of 
the Huel Friendship mine, and of 
Taylor’s steam engine of the United 
Mines of Cornwall, celebrated for the 
extraordinary amount of duty per- 
formed by it. 

But we must quit these objects, 
interesting as they are. The doors 
of the laboratory and the lecture 
room are before us, and we shall 
take the liberty of entering them, 
although we are somewhat of tres- 
sassers, for they are labelled private. 
They have recently been opened 
for courses of lectures, to be delivered 
to students who pay for them, by 
eminent professors in every depart- 
ment of science which can contribute, 
even by the remotest possibility, to 
the success of mining operations and 
of metallic manufactures. With 
the exception, however, of the In- 
augural Lecture by Sir H. De la 
Beche, and the introductory lectures 
of each course, they will not be 
open gratuitously to such visitors to 
the museum as ourselves. Abstracts 
of these lectures on chemistry, me- 
tallurgy, paleontology, and general 
physics, on zoology, the art of min- 
ing, and on metallurgy, in which 
each professor has urged the parti- 
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cular claims of his own science to 
public favour for its value applied to 
the useful arts connected with the 
mineral kingdom, have appeared in 
the daily papers. The public ought 
therefore to be able to form some 
judgment of their respective merits. 

The reasons for the formation of 
a Government School of Mines are 
set forth in the prospectus announc- 
ing the objects of the institution and 
the terms for admission to a partici- 
pation in its advantages. These 
reasons are—l. The importance of 
the mineral property of the United 
Kingdom, itsannual produceamount- 
ing to twenty-four millions sterling, 
and being equal to four-ninths of 
the raw mineral produce of the 
whole of Europe. 2. Mining schools 
have long existed in France, Russia, 
Prussia, Saxony, Austria, Spain, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and have 
been found to yield such valuable 
practical results, that the respective 
governments of those states have 
felt it advisable to develope still 
further the educational resources of 
such institutions. 3. The want of 
similar establishmentsin thiscountry 
has been long felt in the mining 
districts, and has been expressed 
both in Parliament and in memorials 
addressed to the Government. 

Acommitteeof the House of Lords 
observed, it appears, in their report 
in 1849, that ‘among the best qua- 
lified to speak on this point, a want 
appears to be felt of facilities for 
acquiring mining education, such as 
are provided by the mining schools 
and colleges established in the prin- 
cipal mining districts of the Con- 
tinent, apparently with the most 
beneficial effects.’ The prospectus 
likewise states that memoirs have 
been presented from the principal 
mining districts of Great Britain, 
urging the want, and indicating the 
Museum of Practical Geology as the 
ap ae situation to be converted into 
a Mining School. 

This want has been so much felt 
that some of the most spirited and 
enlightened owners of mineral pro- 
perty attempted a few years ago to 
establish such an institution in Corn- 
wall, to be supported by voluntary 
contributions, Sir Charles Lemon 
offering to defray half of the expense 
himself. The main body of the min- 
ing interest, however, were so indif- 
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ferent on the subject, that the pro- 
ject fell to the ground, till revived in 
its present form by the Government. 

The education contemplated in 
this school differs, we are told, 
essentially from that given in col- 
leges, where general education is 
the primary object ; and though it is 
intended to give general instruction 
in science to those who may require 
elementary knowledge, yet the chief 
object of the institution, to which 
everything else is subsidiary, is to 
give a practical direction to the 
course of study, so as to enable the 
student to enter with advantage upon 
the actual practice of mining, or of 
the arts which he may be called 
upon to conduct. 

As this institution takes the Con- 

tinental Mining Schools foritsmodel, 
it may not be amiss to know some- 
thing of the system aeee in them, 
in order to be enabled to form a 
judgment how far such institutions 
are adapted to the circumstances of 
this country. 
_ The system of the Foreign Mining 
Schools has been ably described in 
the first volume of the Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom, in two papers on the 
‘Mining Academies of Saxony and 
Hungary, and on the mining esta- 
blishment of France,’ by Mr. War- 
ington Smyth, Professor of Mine- 
ralogy, in the new Mining School of 
London. 

The Freiberg academy originated 
in the numbers of young men who 
resorted to that town to receive pri- 
vate instruction in science, in the 
house of Dr. Henckel, and to avail 
themselves of the vicinity of the 
mines for gaifing of practical ex- 
perience. Forthe latter purpose, stu- 
dents still continued to frequent the 
town after his death, till at length 
the Saxon government deemed it ad- 
visable, in 1765, to form a public 
mining school. In 1775, Werner 
was appointed to superintend it, and 
it soon acquired celebrity from the 
numbers who flocked to it from all 
parts of Europe, attracted by the 
value of the matter which he taught, 
and the charm of the manner in 
which it was communicated, im- 
parted by the enthusiasm of its pro- 
fessor. In the infancy of the es- 
tablishment, mining, mineralogy, 
geology, metallurgy, mineralogical 
DZ 
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literature, and geography, were all 
taught by Werner himself. The 
course of study has since been so 
much amplified, that in 1840, there 
were pa professors, who taught 
general and technical chemistry and 
metallurgy, mineralogy, geology in 
two courses, and erystallography, 
physics, and palwontology, pure 
mathematics, mining jurisprudence 
and correspondence, analytical 
chemistry, applied mathematics, 
mining machinery, general survey- 
ing, and practical geometry, the art 
of mining, subterranean surveying, 
drawing and architecture, assaying 
of metals, and the French language. 
The institution is under the im- 
mediate control of the Upper Board 
of Mines, or Oberganant, with whose 
members the professors meet in con- 
ference, the superintendence of dis- 
cipline being confided to one pro- 
fessor. Certificates of healthy con- 
stitution, of good character, and 
tolerable proficiency in the usual 
subjects of school education, and in 
mathematics, are required of 
dates for admission. There are two 
classes of students, those supported 
by the government, and natives and 
foreigners who pay their own ex- 
penses. The students who receive 
gratuitous instruction are divided 
into two classes, the first class pass 
through a course of four years, and 
become candidates for the royal ser- 
vice; the second class is composed 
of those who enter for places not re- 
quiring more than two years’ study, 
and who are unable to enter as 
regular pupils from want of vacancies 
in the corps. Some of the acade- 
micians finally go to Leipsie to 
study jurisprudence, which is con- 
sidered a necessary qualification for 
those who are to be oflicers in the 
mining towns of Saxony. The 
Saxons of the upper class, and 
foreigners who are allowed to at- 
tend the lectures of the academy, 
pay at the following rate :—for che- 
mistry, general and analytical, mine- 
ralogy, the higher mathematics, and 
machinery, a sum equivalent to 
4l. 10s, English money, for each 
course ; for geology, physics, applied 
mathematics, pure mathematics, me- 
tallurgy, technical chemistry, and 
architecture, 32, each; for the art 
of mining, elementary mineralogy, 
mining jurisprudence, and theoreti- 
cal surveying, practical surveying, 
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assaying, and drawing, 2/. 5s. each. 
Students of this class are free from 
the superintendence of the officers 
of the academy, and only attend the 
examinations if they require certifi- 
sates. They number about twenty, 
of whom three or four are officers 
of the Russian Mining Engineers, 
sent to gain extended experience ; 
the remainder are from Spain, Brazil, 
and the smaller states of Germany. 
The course of lectures lasts from 
the beginning of October to the end 
of July ; the two months of vacation 
being devoted to excursions, in order 
to make mining and metallurgiec ob- 
servations. The subjects of the lec- 
tures are illustrated according to 
circumstances by figures on the 
black board, by experiments, and 
by specimens. The ordinary stu- 
dents are required to keep fair notes 
of the lectures, and are examined at 
least every month, as well as at the 
close of the year; and are classed 
according to merit. On one day in 
the week there are no lectures, in 
order that the students may visit the 
mines and take part in the operations. 
At the expiration of the second 
year, the student makes his election 
between attaching himself to the 
mining or the metallurgical depart- 
ment, and then pursues the special 
course of study adapted to that which 
he selects. In the fourth year, prac- 
tical exercises in both branches con- 
stitute the main feature of instruction. 
There is a school subordinate to 
the above, intended partly to be 
preparatory to it, and partly to edu- 
cate youths of a lower class for the 
siesoliens of under managers and 
viewers. The number is restricted 
to forty, and the course of instruction 
comprises arithmetic, geometry, the 
art of mining, elementary muinera- 
logy, drawing, and German grammar; 
the whole course being arranged for 
the combination of practice with a 
correct knowledge of principles. The 
building devoted to the use of the 
academy contains, like our Museum 
of Practical Geology, lecture rooms, 
a laboratory, and an excellent library, 
to which the students are liberally 
admitted ; together with collections 
of mining and mechanical models 
and mineralogical and _ geological 
specimens. 
Freiberg possesses great advan- 
tages, which London does not 
enjoy, for practical instruction in the 
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extraordinary variety of geological 
formations within a walk of it; and 
the numerous metalliferous veins 
which they contain, exhibiting very 
distinct characters, capable of classi- 
fication into several groups, and pre- 
senting a variety of relations to one 
another. It possesses this further 
advantage, that within a circle having 
a radius of three miles from the 
town, there are nearly one hundred 
mines in full work, where two hun- 
dred shafts, 71,000 fathoms of adit 
orwater gallery, and 250,000 fathoms 
of level or gallery, exhibit examples 
of every process used in mining. In 
the neighbouring valley of Mulde, 
metallurgic practice may also be 
studied in its twenty or thirty fur- 
naces; and its establishments for 
separation of the precious metals by 
amalgamation. The Hungarian es- 
tablishment of Schemnitz, founded 
during the reign of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, is very similar to 
that of Freiberg, both in its course 
of study and general management. 

Mr. Warington Smyth,whoresided 
for some time at both, is of opinion 
that their chief defects consist in the 
multitude of subjects to which the 
pupils are required to pay attention 
during a time so short as to render 
it impossible for them to acquire all 
of them soundly and senatiealie. It 
must indeed be confessed that the 
course of study at Schemnitz appears 
to possess the defects which Dr. 
Jolinson attributed to the educa- 
tional system of Scotland, where he 
said that every man had a mouthful 
and no man a bellyful. One of the 
Schemnitz alumni must be a greater 
wonder to the Hungarian rustics 
than the schoolmaster of Auburn 
was to his fellow villagers. 

And still they gazed and still the won- 
der grew, 

That one small head should carry all he 
knew. 

Mr. Smyth’s admission of the 
weak points in these foreign mining 
schools will of course be seized on 
by the rule-of-thumb men as proofs 
of the advantages of the laissez 
Jaire system, and of the superiority 
of British practice to foreign science. 

The British miner, they will say, 
left to grope his way in what you 
deem Cimmerian darkness, succeeds 
in extracting from the small area of 
the British isles nearly as much as 
the continental miners, working in 
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the full blaze of science, extract from 
the whole of the rest of Europe. 
But let not those anti-scientific gen- 
tlemen triumph too soon. They 
will find it clearly established by 
the mining professor of London 
that the error of the Schemnitz 
establishment consists not only in 
teaching too much in too short a 
time, but in attempting to teach 
oractice instead of imparting a sound 
Sasulohes of pcr x oa and leaving 
the pupil to apply them in his sub- 
sequent practice. 

t is difficult in our limited space 
to give an intelligible account of the 
multifarious duties which devolve 
on the French corps des mines. 
Part of those duties have in this 
country no existence, from the ab- 
sence of that centralizing system 
which prevails in France, and from 
the government having little direct 
interest in mining operations. The 
examination of the geological struc- 
ture of the country, which is one 
part of the duties of the French 
ingenieurs des mines, has been 
achieved among us by the labours 
of amateur geologists: men of for- 
tune, who devote their time and 
their money to the cultivation of an 
advancing science, in which so many 
interesting discoveries are to be 
made; and men of business, who 
seek in it relaxation from severer 
toil. It is only of late that the 
government have undertaken to co- 
lour geologically the Ordnance 
sheets, thus completing the details 
of which individual enterprise had 
laid down the outline. The explor- 
ation of the mineral wealth of the 
country, for economical purposes, is 
left to the owners of estates and the 
professional miners, coal-viewers, 
and mining engineers in_ private 
practice, the Taylors, Buddles, and 
Sopwiths, to whom they apply for 
that advice and general superin- 
tendence which in France the state 
undertakes togive through engineers 
of its own. The French engineers 
also exercise, for the safety of the 
public, over engines in which steam 
is generated, and over the working 
of mines, for the prevention of acci- 
dents, that ‘aaudinane which in this 
country is exercised, so far as jea- 
lousy of government interference 
will permit, by the officers of the 
Board of Trade, as respects railways, 
and by the Factory Inspectors and 
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the recently appointed Inspectors of 
Coal-mines, <= are under the direc- 
tion of the Home-office, and are not 
connected, at present at least, with 
the Government Geological Survey 
and School of Mines. 

The Parisian School of Mines was 
originally established in the vicinity 
of mines situated beyond the boun- 
daries of France, as limited in 
1814-15. Ithas since been removed 
to the metropolis, and consists of 
Eleves Ingénieurs, limited to nine, 
and selected fromamong the pupils of 
the Ecole Polytechnique, who had 
attained the greatest proficiency in 
mathematics. Extraordinary stu- 
dents, eléves externes, are admitted 
to participation in the course, and 
provided on leaving the school 
with certificates according to their 
proficiency, as proved by the re- 
sult of the annual examination. 
The management of the establish- 
ment, which was at first entrusted 
to one director, is now placed in the 
hands of a council. 
study is under the direction of the 
engineers, and is nearly similar to 
that pursued at Freiberg and Schem- 
nitz. The lectures continue from 


—_ to November, and the duration 
the course is two years, although 
the greater part of the students re- 


main three years. The intervals 
between the lectures are occupied 
during the first year with laboratory 
work and surveying; the second 
year with travelling to visit mines 
and furnace-works. The lectures, 
though not strictly public, are at- 
tended by a large fom of persons 
desirous of following up particular 
subjects. Besides the eléves ingé- 
nieurs and the eléves externes, there 
are from twenty to thirty free or 
authorized students, and a number 
of young engineers from Russia, 
Spain, and America, who attend to 
profit by the instruction which the 
establishment affords. 

Besides the Ecole des Mines at 
Paris, there are two provincial 
Miners’ Schools — that of Saint 
Etienne, situated in the midst of 
the coal-field of the Loire, now 
crowded with furnaces and manu- 
factories, which have arisen within 
the last thirty years. It was ori- 
ginally designed for the education 
of mining captains and master work- 
men; but having been extensively 
attended by the sons of the owners 
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of mines and smelting works, and 
by other young men who had 
already acquired a school education, 
it was found advisable to add a 
superior course of instruction to 
that originally contemplated, as 
suited to the condition of workmen. 
The qualification for admission to the 
upper school consists of an acquaint- 
ance with elementary arithmetic, 
the metrical system, land surveying, 
and French grammar. The course 
of study occupies two years, and 
consists, in the first year, of arith- 
metic, geometry, algebra, trigono- 
metry, plan drawing, levelling, de- 
scriptive geometry and its application 
to masonry and carpentry, general 
chemistry, assaying, mine ralogy, 
and book-keeping; inthe second yea 
courses on mechanics and a 
the working of mines, me tallurgy, 
and building, occupy the students. 
The pupils of the working class 
must have passed through the ordi- 
nary course of the primary schools. 
During the first year, they are in- 
structed in weights and measures 
the elements of geometry, plan 
drawing, levelling, book-keeping, and 
linear drawing ; during the second 
year, in elementary physics, che- 
mistry, and mechanics. What an 
advantage it would be to the supe- 
rior workmen, foremen, and sub- 
ordinate managers of our mines and 
manufactories to receive such an 
education as this! The school is 
under the direction of the inspector- 
general of the mineralogical district, 
aided by the chief engineer of mines 
of the department in which it is 
situated. Three engineers of mines, 
who conduct the course of educa- 
tion, take part in the administrative 
council. The instruction in the 
Miners’ School is gratuitous, and 
free students who are too much 
advanced or too much occupied to 
take part in the whole course, are 
allowed to follow up certain subjects. 
At Alais, in the Department of 
Gard, is a third cee opened in 
1845, and designed to extend the 
advantages of technical education, 
by giving to intelligent workmen 
such instruction as shall qualify 
them to fill the situations of mining 
captains and foremen of works. 
Besides these institutions, six 
yublic laboratories for analysis have 
Soom established in the departments, 
together with one at Paris. 
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From the preceding statements it 
must be evident that the Saxon, 
Austrian, and French mining schools 
are adjusted to very different con- 
ditions respecting the ownership of 
mines and the mode of conducting 
industrial pursuits from those which 
exist in this country. In those 
countries the State has an extensive 
interest directly in mines, and edu- 
sates its own superintendents from 
the highest to the lowest grade. 
Here the mineral property is chiefly 
in the hands of private persons, on 
whom should devolve, in accordance 
with the foreign plan, the duty of 
procuring for their dependents and 
workmen such a scientific education 
as would give a greater value to 
their labours. In the higher de- 
partments they avail themselves of 
the professional services of civil en- 
gineers, who have been educated at 
their own cost or that of their 
parents, and have applied themselves 
to the mining department of civil 
engineering. Their subordinate 
superintendents are generally desti- 
tute of scientific education. The 
State is only one among many 
owners of mineral property, and 
that on anything but a large scale. 
Jt works none of the mines on that 
property, but lets them at a royalty; 
and on questions affecting the boun- 
daries of grants, of the royalty to be 
reserved, and the efficient working 
of the mines by the lessees, has 
recourse to the same professional 
advice as other mine owners. 

It is clear, therefore, that in the 
organization of the London School 
of Mines great modifications of the 
continental system are required. It 
appears by the prospectus that 
many such have been made; it will 
probably receive many more. There 
will be no gratuitous instruction. 
The pupils will consist of matricu- 
lated and occasional students. The 
former must be at least sixteen 
years of age, and will be required 
to bring certificates of having re- 
ceived a sufficient preliminary edu- 
cation, though in what the sufli- 
ciency is to consist is not at present 
stated. They will be required to 
pay 30/. in one sum on entrance, 
or two annual payments of 20/. 
each, for admission to all the courses 
of lectures, extending over two years, 
and for field instructions, according 
to the regulations of the institution. 
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They will also have the privilege of 
studying in the museum and the 
library. These charges however do 
not include instruction in the labo- 
ratories, for which 30/. additional 
will be charged for the session of 
ten months, and 15/. for the term 
of five months. The laboratories 
are two, one for general, practical, 
and analytical chemistry, under Dr. 
Lyon Playfair; the other, for metal- 
lurgy and assaying, under Dr. Percy. 
Unless the student shall have be- 
come acquainted with practical che- 
mistry, he will be required to pass 
through the chemical laboratory 
before entering that of metallurgy. 
Occasional students will be ad- 
mitted to the lectures on payment 
of 41. for each course of above thirty 
lectures, and 3/. for the course of 
thirty and under. They may study 
in the laboratory on the same terms 
as the matriculated students. They 
may also receive field instruction in 
geology, mineralogy, and palwon- 
tology, at a charge of 5/. per month. 
Instruction in practical mining is 
out of the question, because the 
government is not engaged in min- 
ing operation. This, however, so far 
from being a loss, is an advantage ; 
for the details of practice, whether 
in mining, manufactures, or agri- 
culture, are best learned by actual 
practice in the mine, or the work- 
shop, or the farm. But in acquiring 
his practical knowledge, it will be a 
great advantage to the pupil to 
come with such a knowledge of prin- 
ciples as will enable him to compre- 
hend the reason of what he is doing; 
to perceive what is sound in existing 
practices, and what is not; and to 
modify it according to circumstances. 
We have seen that the attempt to 
teach art at school has not been very 
successful in the Mining Academy 
at Schemnitz. The failure of the 
Agricultural College at Cirencester 
may also be ascribed quite as much 
to the attempt to teach the practice 
of farming as to the high terms. 
The attention of the pupils should 
have been confined to the acquire- 
ment of elementary knowledge of 
the sciences most important to agri- 
culture, leaving the practice to be 
learned by spending four or five 
years with a farmer in some of the 
most advanced districts before enter- 
ing on business for themselves ; just 
as pupils in civil engineering, after 
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having studied mathematics and 
mechanics at school or college, 
article themselves for five years in 
the office of an engineer, before they 
commence practice on their own ac- 
count. Officers in the army and navy, 
and in the service of the East India 
Company, will be admitted to the 
lectures at half of the above charges. 

Such is the Government School 
of Mines—a move certainly in the 
right direction for the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge among practical 
men; but it is not all that is wanted. 
There can be no doubt that it will 
be the means of imparting much 
valuable information, and that most 
of the lectures will be sufficiently 
well attended to cover the salaries 
of the professors. 

Respecting the class of students 
who will frequent them, it is difficult 
to form even a conjecture. It is 
probable that many officers in the 
army and navy will avail themselves 
of the advantages it presents for the 
acquirement of knowledge which 
will be equally beneficial to them- 
selves and to their country, and 
will promote the advancement of 
science by the observations which 
they will be led to make in the 
various quarters of the world to 
which their duties may lead them. 
We have no doubt that many young 
men possessing capital, and intend- 
ing to establish themselves in the 
colonies, will resort to it. Perhaps 
some of the pupils in the offices of 
civil engineers in London, or young 
men who have quitted such offices, 
and are commencing practice for 
themselves, will devote a portion of 
their time to the following up of 
particular branches of science to a 
greater extent than their previous 
opportunities permitted. It is to be 
hoped, too, that some country gentle- 
men may spend a portion of the 
London season in acquiring that 
knowledge which the lectures and 
laboratory will afford, and which 
will be equally valuable to them in 
the management and improvement 
of their property, and as a resource 
against that ennui which ever haunts 
those who have the misfortune to 
be without a pursuit. Evening 
lectures were recently given by the 
professors to the working classes 
of the metropolis on the payment of 
sixpence for each lecture, often the 
number of applicants for admission 
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was far greater than the lecture- 
room could contain. 

We do not, however, anticipate 
that many youths of the class from 
which captains of mines, under- 
ground agents, and coal-viewers, and 
managers of smelting works, are 
derived, will resort from the mining 
districts to the London School of 
Mines. They require scientific 
education brought heme to their 
doors in the provinces, and they are 
the class on which it will be the 
most effective. For superintendents 
of the higher grades there is already 
suflicient educational provision in 
King’s College and University Col- 
lege, London; the Universities of 
Durham, Scotland, and _ Ireland. 
The London School of Mines is 
therefore either superfluous or not 
sufficient. The real want is of pro- 
vincial schools like those of St. 
Etienne and Alais. But then the 
question arises, why the government 
should yrovide educational establish- 
ments for the mining more than for 
the manufacturing and agricultural 
classes?’ Why should that be made 
the pet? They have all a common 
interest in many branches of Science. 
What are the superior claims of the 
mining class? Do they consist in 
the great value of the annual mineral 
produce of the United Kingdom P 
The annual produce of manufactures 
which work up raw material not 
derived from the mineral kingdom 
is far greater; and if the value of our 
raw mineral produce be 24,000,0002., 
the lowest estimate of the agricul- 
tural produce is more than ten times 
that sum. The only plea for limit- 
ing the government provision for 
industrial education to the mining 
interest, is the survei/lancewhich the 
public voice demands over mining 
operations, whenever one of those 
colliery explosions occurs which 
have been fearfully prevalent of late. 
When attempts were made, in com- 
jliance with this demand, to esta- 
phish an extensive government in- 
spection, to be paid for by a rate 
levied on the collieries, great hos- 
tility to the plan was manifested by 
the coal owners; and they then 
began to discover that a more effec- 
tual prevention of accidents con- 
sisted in the provision at the public 
expense of a better education of their 
own subordinate superintendents. 

The Great Industrial Exhibition 
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has shown us wherein our weakness 
consists, as well as our strength. 
The superiority of the foreign ex- 
hibitors on some points is very 
generally attributed to the greater 
facilities which many foreign coun- 
tries afford for the diffusion of the 
elements, at least, of science among 
the industrial classes. A demand is 
therefore arising for Schools of Arts 
and Manufactures, not to teach 
practical art, but to inculeate prin- 
ciples, which the pupils will learn to 
apply to that routine of practice 
which they will afterwards acquire 
in the best industrial school of all, 
that of actual business. The late 
Exhibition has shown us how Schools 
of Art are to be obtained, by proving 
the superiority of self-supporting 
efforts, well combined and efficiently 
directed, to the centralizing system 
and meddling of the government in 
everything which prevail on the 
Continent. The Zoological, Horti- 
cultural, and Agricultural Societies, 
bear their testimony to the same 
truth. The last proves at least the 
large sums which may be raised, on 
the voluntary principle, for any ob- 
ject which the agricultural interest 
deem worthy of their support. 

It appears to be a prevalent and 
growing opinion that the best pur- 
pose to which the surplus funds of 
the Exhibition Commission—of the 
interest, that is to say—can be 
applied, would be the establishment 
of Schools of Arts and Manufactures 
in the provinces. Almost every 
county possesses at least one Gram- 
mar or Endow ed School as a nucleus 
to which scientific instruction, appli- 
cable to the arts, might be perin f 
Lord Carlisle, in a speech at an 
agricultural meeting, pointed these 
out, several years ago, as the best 
foundation on which to raise the 
superstructure of a scientific educa- 
tion for the agricultural class. They 
are equally applicable to that re- 
quired by other classes, which in 
fact is, up to a certain point, com- 
mon to all. The course of study 
prescribed by charter or by founders’ 
wills in these institutions need not 
be interfered with; but from the 
funds of the Commission, as far as 
they would suffice, professorships 
might be attached to them for teach- 
ing mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and other sciences which are equally 
useful to agriculture, manufactures, 
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and mining; giving the preference 
in each district to those branches of 
science more particularly mw arg 
to the industrial pursuits which pre- 
vail in the district. Of these in- 
terests, mining is certainly not the 
most important. 

A modification of the present com- 
mission, comprising the most emi- 
nent names in the respective 
branches of the arts and sciences, 
might be made the central govern- 
ing body, aided by local councils. 
The schools should combine a higher 
and lower grade of instruction, as 
in the schools of St. Etienne and 
Alais, the one for the sons of owners 
of mines and manufactories, small 
landowners, and wealthy farmers ; 
the other for intelligent workmen. 
The scale of payment should in each 
case be ta ro and no instruc- 
tion should be given gratuitously, 
except in the event of exhibitions 
being established, as they doubtless 
would be, by donation and bequest, 
as rewards of proficiency. Even the 
mere establishment of public labora- 
tories for analysis, in which a prac- 
tical knowledge of chemistry might 
be gained on moderate terms, would 
be of incalculable benefit, though 
unaccompanied by instruction in 
other sciences. A small local rate 
might be raised for the support of 
such institutions, in aid of the funds 
supplied by the commissioners. If 
government assistance cannot be dis- 
pensed with, it should be confined 
to the providing of the necessary 
buildings, or a portion of the expense 
of providing them, the raninde to 
be raised by local subscription, or 
rate. If it were possible to levy a 
per centage on the money which is 
expended through fraud or ignorance 
in fruitless trials for coal, in situa- 
tions where the slightest knowledge 
of geology would have prevented 
them, a large amount would be 
raised.. The history of such trials 
would be amusing and instructive, 
had we space to enter on it. 

We cannot quit the subject of 
scientific education without advert- 
ing to the facilities for self-instruc- 
tion in geology and mineralogy 
afforded, independently of the lec- 
tures, by the museum in Jermyn- 
street, with its collections of minerals 
and fossils, open gratuitously during 
three days in the week ; and by the 
maps of the Geological Survey. 
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None can appreciate these advan- 
tages so well as those who without 
such aid have been their own in- 
structors, and gained slowly and 
laboriously, during years, that know- 
ledge which is now attainable in a 
few months. 

The collection of organic remains 
derives a great portion of its value 
from being arranged stratigraphi- 
cally. The group of fossils which 
characterises each group or system 
of strata thus becomes firmly im- 

ressed on the mind of the student. 

e is enabled to distinguish the 
cretaceous from the oolitic fossils, 
the carboniferous from the silurian, 
and even to discriminate between 
the older and younger tertiaries at 
a glance, and without knowing the 
name of a single shell. Names, 
however, are attached to them ; but 
names of shells are in such a con- 
stant state of fluctuation, that we 
can scarcely recommend him to enter 
on the study of them, unless he is 
prepared to devote a whole life to 
the task of following each through 
every alias which it may assume. 
No sooner will he have mastered 
the current names, than he will find 
them changed by the doctors of the 
science, for others more philoso- 
phical, destined to endure profess- 
edly to the end of time—that is, till 
some greater philosopher shall arise 
to change them. 

Multa renascentur que jam cecidere ca- 
dentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula. 


At all events he will do well to 
confine himself to the names of 

enera, which are less subject to 
these revolutions than _ species, 
though not wholly exempt from 
them. But as fossils cannot be de- 
scribed without names, however 
well they may be known without 
them, as characteristic of strata, we 
would advise the field geologist, 
when he wishes his fossils aan 
to follow the example of the Lrish- 
man, who carried the sun-dial to his 
master, that he might set his watch 
by it for himself!—let him refer 
them to a professed paleontologist, 
and leave to him the responsibility 
of giving them the newest and most 
lieeniie appellation. 

We approve, also, most cordially, 
of the encomiums bestowed on the 
Government Geological Maps, as 
contributions to science and means 
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of instruction in the classification of 
rocks. But we must protest against 
the practical value to agriculture, 
which we have sometimes heard 
claimed for them, and against their 
being received as exponents of the 
distribution of soils. Nothing in- 
jures a cause so much as exagge- 
rated pretensions, and from such 
preposterous claims the cause of 
Agricultural Geology has suffered 
not a little. The classification of 
the strata exhibited on those maps— 
the best geological maps ever pub- 
lished—is paleontological ; the stra- 
tified rocks admit of no other. Con- 
sidered mineralogically, they are 
one series, in which calcareous, 
argillaceous, and siliceous strata are 
repeated in numerous alternations. 
The colours of our geological maps 
indicate, therefore, only the areas 
occupied by the outcrop of certain 
groups of fossils, no matter how 
varied the mineral characters of the 
strata in which they are contained ; 
and in order to exhibit these out- 
crops, the superficial deposits are 
supposed to be removed. Every 
geologist, however, who has paid 
any attention to soils, must be aware 
that the superficial deposits, from 
their depth, extensive distribution, 
and mixed composition, must modify 
greatly the characters which the 
immediate substrata impart to the 
soil; and he must also be aware, 
that when the superficial deposits 
are absent, the variations of soil are 
dependent more on the mineralogical 
than the paleontological characters 
of the substrata. Every intelligent 
farmer, also, who knows anything 
about strata, is aware that within 
very small areas, and upon every 
formation, there are a great variety 
of soils, of very different values, 
without any corresponding varia- 
tions in the composition of the rocks 
on which they rest. If, therefore, 
we persist in telling the agricultu- 
ral classes that they may estimate 
the value of land by the colours 
of maps, which represent only pa- 
lxontological classifications, and dis. 
regard alike the angers deposits 
and the mineral characters of the 
substrata, we are either deceiving 
ourselves or others; and we cannot 
be surprised that landowners and 
farmers should denounce geology as 
* humbug.” 

We shall conclude with a few re- 
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marks on the probable influence 
which government patronage will 
exercise on the future prospects of 
zeology. There has long been a 

ifference of opinion among men of 
science, whether science will or will 
not receive benefit from such patron- 
age. Some desire such an intimate 
connexion with the state as prevails 
in most countries of the continent; 
others think, that under the climate 
of Britain, science will flourish most 
rooted on the rock of poverty, and 
inured to the blast. They dread the 
enervating effects of the sunshine 
of court favour, and deem indepen- 
dence ill exchanged for court dresses 
and decorations, or even the more 
solid advantages which the govern- 
ment can bestow, attended as these 
ever will be by the danger, that 
the distribution of honours and 
emoluments will be influenced, more 
or less, by favouritism, and by family 
and political claims; and that they 
will as often be the rewards of syco- 
phancy and intrigue, as of eminence 
in science. 

The triumphs of geology have 
hitherto been achieved by volun- 
teers. We do not, however, partici- 
in the fears of one of these 


vate 
Seeley veterans, who exclaimed at 
the opening of the Jermyn street 
establishment, ‘This is the knell of 
our society,’ adding, as he looked 
around him, ‘we could have done 


as much with the same command 
of money.’ On the contrary, we 


anticipate that the formation of a 
standing army and a household bri- 
gade of geologists, will stimulate the 
irregular troops, who carry on the 
war at their own expense, to new 
exertions, in which more brilliant 
laurels will be won. The character 
of the present Directors of the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Government 
School of Mines is a sufficient gua- 
rantee that they will use the influence 
of their position to encourage rather 
than repress attempts to advance 
their science, or its practical appli- 
cation, even though they may not 
originate with themselves; though 
they may derogate from their own 
importance, or militate against their 
cherished theories. Should other 
rulers, however, hereafter arise, not 
imbued with such generous and 
honourable feelings, the organ of 
pugnacity is too strongly developed 
in the geological cranium to render 
possible the dominion of a dictator 
or atriumvirate. From the Govern- 
ment Geologists there will be an 
appeal to the Geological Society ; 
and if from any improbable combi- 
nation of circumstances the ruling 
powers of the two bodies should ever 
become identical, so as to reduce the 
Society to the condition of a satellite 
to the government primary, this 
would only cause a modification of 
the old, or the establishment of a 
new society, on a more popular basis, 
with less of the self-electing element 
in the administrative body. 


[Since the preceding pages were written, two events have occurred which 


demand our notice. 


The first which we shall mention is the commence- 


ment of a serial publication, under the title of Records of the Government 
School of Mines and of Science applied to the Arts, in which will be pub- 
lished, from time to time, accounts of researches carried on at the School of 
Mines, and on the geological survey, together with occasional notices of 
such discoveries and researches in foreign countries as may be considered 
of importance to the progress of the British arts and manufactures, illus- 
trated in the Museum of Practical Geology. The first part of Vol. I. is 
devoted to the Inaugural Lecture, by Sir Henry de la Beche, and the In- 
troductory Lectures to the courses of the several professors, for the session 
of 1851-2. But the event with which, as being of the most importance, we 
shall close, at any rate for the present, our notice of this institution, is the 
commencement made in endowing it with exhibitions, for the benefit of stu- 
dents of that class which furnishes the subordinate superintendents of mines. 
Prince Albert, who honoured the opening of the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy with his presence, has given further evidence of the interest which his 
Royal Highness takes in the advancement of industrial education, by per- 
mitting the Prince of Wales to endow the School of Mines, from the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, with two exhibitions of the annual value 
of 30/7. each, to be held during two years. It will be an eternal disgrace to 
the mining interest, which derives, directly or indirectly, such princely in- 
comes from the twenty-four millions of raw produce yielded by the mines 
and collieries of Britain, if it does not follow this royal example. ] 
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NIEBUHR.* 


'NHE fate of Niebuhr in England 

has been unlike that of most 
German writers. His History of 
Rome, and his Lectures on Roman 
History, have been fully as much 
read in England as in Germany, and 
much more valued here than there. 
The English writers who have fol- 
lowed him over the ground occupied 
by his history, have been content to 
accept his conclusions, and have re- 
gistered his results as irrefragably 
proved. In Germany, on the con- 
trary, the correctness of his views 
has been fiercely disputed.t By 
some writers a certain portion only 
of his results has been accepted; by 
others, almost all his opinions have 
been controverted. Even his friend, 
Professor Loebell, while acknow- 
ledging his conviction, ‘ that the 
most important of Niebuhr’s results 
with regard to the earlier portion of 
the history of Rome will remain as 
an enduring possession to science,’ 
seems inclined to rest his chief claims 
to distinction upon the method 


which he has employed, not upon 


the actual conclusions which he has 
worked out. 

It would be interesting to inquire 
into the causes of this difference. 
Perhaps they might be found partly 
in the Raglsh tone of Niebuhr's 
character, which has enlisted the 
sympathies of our countrymen on 
his side, and partly in that display 
of vast learning and laborious re- 
search which has awed less learned 
English writers into acquiescence, 
while it has defied their powers of 
criticism. But it is not our purpose 
to enter into this question now. We 
have to do with his life and letters, 
not with his works. We want to 
understand the man, not to criticise 
his writings. Zkey must await the 
verdict of time. 

The work which stands at the 
head of this article is founded upon 
one entitled Lebensnachrichten iiber 
Barthold Georg Niebuhr, of which 
the principal editor was Madame 
Hensler, Niebuhr’s sister-in-law. It 
differs from the original on which 


it is founded in this, that it omits 
many of the letters, and that it con- 
denses, and at the same time fills 
up, the narrative on which in the 
German work the letters are strung. 


Of the letters given in the Lebensnach- 
richten (says the translator), about half 
have been translated. In the selection 
of these the aim has been, while omit- 
ting those which could be interesting 
only in Germany, and avoiding repetition 
where it was possible, to maintain the 
relative proportions which their various 
topics assume in the original, and thus 
to reproduce with faithfulness on a 
smaller scale the portrait there exhibited. 
Those who know the Lebensnachrichten 
will probably regret that none of Nie- 
buhr's letters on learned subjects have 
been inserted ; but it seemed desirable 
to confine this selection to those of gene- 
ral interest ; and should the present work 
meet with a favourable reception, it is 
intended to publish in a third volume 
the letters reterred to, together with the 
most valuable portions of his smaller 
writings. 

If we may judge from a 
slight acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal, the translator seems to have 
done his work well and skilfully—a 
rare merit in these days, when hasty, 
crude, and incorrect translations are 
rife on every side. But, be that as 
it may, at any rate he has succeeded 
in bringing out distinctly and un- 
mistakably the main features of 
Niebuhlr’s character. Rather, we 
ought to say, he has suffered Nie- 
buhr to tell us his own character in 
his own words. He has given us 
the data from which those who will 
may construct for themselves a com- 
plete idea of what he was. And 
this is, perhaps, the highest praise 
that can be awarded to any biogra- 
phy ; for, though it may be true that 
when a man of real genius and in- 
sight undertakes to do for the reader 
what, in such a biography as the 
one now before us, must be done by 
the reader, there is a charm and 
fascination about the work which 
only such a biography can possess ; 
still the intelligent and thoughtful 
reader feels all along that the pic- 
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ture thus presented to him is a pic- 
ture of the man seen only from one 
—_ of view, and he wishes for data 
»y which he may correct the charac- 
ter set before him, or even recon- 
struct it for himself. 

The chief events of Niebuhr’s life 
may be speedily told. He was the 
son of Carsten Niebuhr, the cele- 
brated traveller, and was born at 
Copenhagen on the 27th of August, 
1776. He had one sister, two years 
older than himself, and no brothers. 
In 1778 his father removed to Mel- 
dorf, the chief town of the province 
of South Dithmarsh, of which he 
was made secretary. Here Niebuhr 
remained under his father’s roof 
(with the exception of a short time 
spent in Hamburgh in 1792) till 

faster 1794, when he commenced 
his studies at the University of Kiel, 
and continued there for two years. 
In 1796, when he was not yet twenty 
years old, he became private secre- 
tary to Count Schimmelman, the 
Danish minister of finance. In the 
house of Professor Hensler, at Kiel, 
he had made the acquaintance of Ma- 
dame Hensler. She was the widow 
of a son of Dr. Hensler, who had died 
very young. Returning to Kiel for 
a visit in August, 1797, when he had 
quitted Count Schimmelman, Nie- 
buhr became acquainted with Amelia 
Behrens, a sister of Madame Hensler 
—fell in love with her, and was en- 
gaged toher. The period from June, 
1798, to November, 1799, was spent 
by him in hard study in London and 
Biinburgh. In the spring of 1800 
he proceeded to Copenhagen, and 
was appointed assessor at the board 
of trade for the East India depart- 
ment, and secretary and head clerk 
of the standing commission for the 
affairs of Barbary. Upon this ap- 
pointment he married, and settled at 
Copenhagen in June, 1800. Here 
hé remained till 1806, when, think- 
ing himself neglected by the Danish 
government, and at the same time 
receiving from Prussia a proposal to 
enter on the joint directorship of the 
first bank in Berlin, and of the See- 
handlung, a privileged commercial 
company, he quitted Copenhagen 
with his wife, and went to Berlin, 
where he arrived on the 5th of Oc- 
tober, 1806. On the 14th, came the 
defeats of the Prussian army at Jena 
and Auerstidt. Niebuhr and the 
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other loyal ministers of the Prussian 
crown were compelled to fly from 
Berlin. Niebuhr and his wife went 
to Stettin, then to Dantzic, then to 
Konigsberg, and finally to Memel. 
Thus all his plans were disarranged, 
and his prospects destroyed; and, 
to increase his troubles, both he and 
his wife were taken seriously ill. 
On his recovery he accepted office 
in the Prussian Government, and 
towards the close of 1807, he was 
sent to Amsterdam to negotiate a 
loan with the Dutch capitalists, in 
order to pay the contributions ex- 
acted from Prussia by Napoleon. 
The negotiations failing, he quitted 
Amsterdam in the beginning of 
April, 1809, spent some time with 
his friends in Dithmarsh, and then 
repaired to Kénigsberg. Here he 
was appointed head of the depart- 
ment for the management of the 
national debt and the monetary in- 
stitutions. In 1810 he quitted office, 
and was appointed by the King 
Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, in the place of 
Slee Von Miiller. een 
1810 and the commencement of 1813 
he delivered those lectures on Roman 
history which formed the foundation 
of his great historical work, and 
published the two first volumes of 
the history itself. When the war 
of Prussian independence broke out, 
in 1813, Niebuhr returned to politi- 
eal life, and received appointments 
which carried him into the neigh- 
bourhood of the contending armies, 
and sent him, in February, 1814, 
again to Holland. On his return to 
Berlin, he was requested to give 
the Crown Prince instruction in 
finance. 

Niebuhr had already lost his mo- 
ther. In April, 1815, he heard of 
the death of his father. On the 21st 
of June, in the same year, his wife 
died. From this blow he seems ne- 
ver to have quite recovered, though 
in the summer of 1816 he married, 
as his second wife, Margaret Hen- 
sler, a niece of Madame Hensler. 
He was now sent by the Prussian 
government as ambassador to Rome, 
where he arrived on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, 1816. Here his wife bore him 
four children; and here he re- 
mained till 1823, when he returned 
to Germany, and finally settled at 
Bonn. 
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Here he resumed his lectures on 
Roman history, prepared a second 
edition of the first and second vo- 
lumes of his History of Rome for 
the press, and was engaged on the 
third volume when, at the close of 
1830, he was attacked by the illness 
which terminated in his death. 

This is the rude outline of Nie- 
buhr’s life. To attempt to fill up 
the picture in the compass of a few 
pages would, of course, be impos- 
sible. Still it may be practicable to 
convey a somewhat more distinct 
impression of one or two of the 
marked periods of the life, the 
skeleton of which has been just pre- 
sented. 

Niebuhr’s father was a very ex- 
traordinary man—a man of uncom- 
mon energy, courage, and tough- 
ness. A single fact, narrated in the 
volumes before us, is conclusive upon 
this point. He was sent by the 
Danish government on an expedi- 
tion of discovery, to the East, with 
four companions, who each under- 
took a separate department of sci- 
entific research. 

The difficulties and privations of the 
journey through Arabia, in 1763, proved 
so excessive, that all Niebuhr’sfellow-tra- 
vellers sank under them within a year, 
and he was left to pursue the journey 
alone. He not only resolved to do so, 
but endeavoured to supply, as far as he 
was qualified, the place of his fellow- 
discoverers. 

To his son’s education Carsten 
Niebuhr devoted himself with all his 
heart; and the child early gave 

roof of extraordinary talents. From 
fis father he inherited the most un- 
compromising integrity and truth- 
fulness, and all the seeds of his 
future intellectual greatness had 
already began to develope them- 
selves in his boyhood. From his 
father he derived assistance or en- 
couragement in all his geographical, 
historical, political, and ahilological 
studies; a taste for which showed 
itself at an astonishingly early age. 
His father’s deficiencies were sup- 
plied by his friend Boje, who had 
settled at Meldorf, in 1781, — 
the editor of a German literary pe- 
riodical, and a man of a poetical turn 
of mind. The elder Niebuhr was 
essentially prosaic, ‘and his method 
of education was intentionally cal- 
culated to repress the imagination, 
and to exercise the other faculties.’ 
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Thus the poetical side of the young 
Niebuhr’s nature was stimulated, as 
well as the purely intellectual, and 
hence grew up that power of realiz- 
ing and vividly grasping past events, 
which in later life was one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of 
the historian. Boje took a great 
interest in the boy, and gave him 
free access to his library; and at his 
house the young Niebuhr met many 
of the most distinguished literary 
men of the day. 

From his mother, Niebuhr inhe- 
rited a nervous, sensitive tempera- 
ment, which was aggravated a 
dangerous attack of ague in his fifth 
year. 

He had also several severe illnesses 
and accidents in his childhood. One of 
the latter was a bite from a dog, which 
obliged him to submit to very painful 
treatment ; and all these circumstances 
contributed to increase his constitu- 
tional nervousness and timidity. Indis- 
position often rendered it needful for 
him to be kept within doors, and his 
mother’s anxiety, which was heightened 
by her own delicate health, often un- 
necessarily prolonged these periods of 
privation from air and exercise. 

Meanwhile, the boy’s appetite for 
almost every kind of Gaonledies 
grew more and more insatiable. 
For mathematics alone he seems to 
have had no natural inclination. He 
could read any English books with- 
out help when ya in his eighth 
year. With Danish and German he 
was acquainted from his earliest 
years, as both were spoken by his 

arents. He was taught French by 
his father and by Madame Boje. 
He began Greek when he was six 
years old, and Latin probably still 
earlier. Besides this, he was always 
accumulating vast stores of all kinds 
of information ; and nothing that he 
had once learned seems ever to have 
escaped his memory. 

External events also played a 
most important part in forming his 
character, and determining his fu- 
ture career. 

That interest in politics which became 
the master-spring of his life, was first 
awakened at about the age of eleven. 
It is said that when the war with Turkey 
broke out, in the year 1787, it so 
strongly excited the child’s mind, that 
he not only talked of it in his sleep at 
night, but fancied himself, in his dreams, 
reading the newspapers, and repeating 
the intelligence they contained about 
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the war ; and his ideas on these subjects 
were so well arranged, and founded on 
so accurate a knowledge of the country, 
and the situation of the towns, that the 
realization of his nightly anticipations 
generally appeared in the journals a 
short time afterwards. : 

From the time when the Turkish war 
broke out, his attention was fixed upon 
historical events. But the disturbances 
in the Netherlands, in the Emperor 
Joseph's time, excited in him a still 
stronger interest than the Turkish war, 
and it was heightened by his acquaint- 
ance with a fugitive, named De la Vida, 
who took up his residence in Meldorf. 


Such was Niebuhr’s childhood, 
and such were the principal influ- 
ences to which, during his early 
years, he was submitted. It will 
readily be seen, how stimulating 
were such influences to the intellec- 
tual capacities of a boy so sensitive 
to every impression. It will also 
be seen how inevitably the cir- 
cumstances of his early life had a 
tendency to foster that morbid in- 
trospection and irritable self-con- 
sciousness, which stand out very 
conspicuously in the history of his 
maturer years. Naturally shy toa 


most _— degree, and mixing 
generally with much older —— 


there was nothing to take him out 
of himself and give him that free- 
dom and ease in contact with the 
world, which nothing but self-ob- 
livion can give. Had he continued 
many years longer wholly resigned 
to these influences, he would pro- 
bably have ended by becoming a 
mere theorising student, and politi- 
cal life would have been closed 
against him. He would probably 
have written many more books ; he 
would probably have been able, at 
least, to conclude his History of 
Rome; but his books would have 
been less valuable, his history less 
interesting ; because he would, in 
that case, have been destitute of 
that intimate knowledge of the men 
and things around him, which he 
brought to bear with such immense 
effect upon the events and the men 
of the past. 

Fortunately, however, for him 
and for the world, that morbid in- 
trospection was, to a certain extent, 
its own cure. He was perfectly 
aware of his own defects ; and hence 
arose his determination to spend 
some time in England, before en- 
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tering upon any work for life. That 
residence in England and Scotland 
contributed greatly to counteract 
some of the untoward circumstances 
of his early life ; and the work was 
completed by the years of hard, dry, 
practical drudgery, which imme- 
diately followed his marriage, while 
he was still in the service of Den- 
mark. Henceforth, he was at once 
a contemplative and a practical man, 
the former by nature and early 
training, the latter by exercise and 
necessity. He was at once the his- 
torian and the politician; studying 
the past by the Fight of the present, 
interpreting the present and predict- 
ing the future by the light of the 
past. 

A glance at the sketch of Nie- 
buhr’s life which we have already 
given, will show that his time was 
pretty nearly equally divided be- 
tween these two characters. Now 
he was the professor and historian, 
and now the politician and states- 
man. But he never wholly forgot 
one character in the other. The 
idea of his History always haunted 
him, while engaged in his political 
duties ; and he immediately resigned 
his historical labours to re-enter 
upon practical life, when he thought 
himself called upon to do so. e 
must survey him very briefly in both 
characters. 

The year 1813 was by far the 
most active and interesting period of 
Niebuhr’s political career. The dis- 
astrous events of 1806 crowded upon 
him immediately after his first ar- 
rival in Prussia, and before he had 
had time to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the condition and 
wants of the country, or deeply in- 
terested in its welfare. He met all 
the difficulties and sacrifices which 
were thus brought upon him, with 
the firmness and strong sense of 
duty which never forsook him. The 
sufferings which he then experi- 
enced in the cause of Prussia, at- 
tached him more firmly to this his 
second fatherland, than anything 
else could havedone. Hence, when 
the Prussians were in arms against 
Napoleon, after the Russian expe- 
dition, Niebuhr showed himself 
among the boldest and most self- 
sacrificing of the patriots of the day. 

On the evacuation of Berlin by the 
French, in February, 1813, Niebuhr 
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shared in the national rejoicings, and not 
less in the enthusiasm displayed in the 
preparations for the complete re-conquest 
of freedom. When the Landwehr was 
called out, he refused to evade serving 
in it, as he could take no other part in 
the war. His wish was to act as secre- 
tary to the general staff; but if this 
were not possible, he meant to enter the 
service as a volunteer, with some of his 
friends. For this purpose, he went 
through the exercises, and when the 
time came for those of his age to be sum- 
moned, sent in his name as a volunteer 
to the Landwehr. He would have pre- 
ferred entering a regular regiment, and 
applied to the king for permission to do 
so ; but this request was refused by him, 
and he added that he would give him 
other commissions more suited to his 
talents. 


Towards the end of April he was 
summoned to Dresden, and on his 
arrival he was employed to negotiate 
with Lord Stewart respecting the 
English subsidies, and afterwards to 
draw up a commercial treaty be- 
tween England and Prussia. When 
the first successes of Napoleon com- 
pelled the Allied Sovereigns to re- 
treat, Niebuhr, with his wife, fol- 
lowed the headquarters, and they 
were almost within sight of the 
bloody fields of Liitzen and Bautzen. 
The following extract from a letter 
to Madame Hensler, written on the 
25th of May, 1813, will give some 
notion of his manner of life at this 
time :— 


On Thursday (the day of the battle of 
Bautzen) the firing sounded very near 
and loud, but we listened to it with 
great hope, because we had learnt in the 
morning the victory of the day before : 
when, on Friday, the sound drew nearer, 
and became frightfully distinct and 
violent in the afternoon, we grew very 
anxious. Stein then advised us to 
depart. We made our preparations; 
the carriage was loaded; but we did 
not like to leave until we had some 
positive intelligence. Till past eleven 
at night, I went about from one 
acquaintance to another, to try if I 
could learn anything, but all the accounts 
I heard were vague and undecided. Still 
I could guess from them that a retreat 
was resolved on. Many Russian equip- 
ages had left already during the after- 
noon ; and towards night, thick rows of 
waggons began to defile through the 
town. We, with some of our friends, 
had settled that if any decisive intelli- 
gence arrived, we were to be called at 
any hour of the night. About midnight 
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we laid down in ourclothes. It had not 
struck one when they shouted under our 
windows that every one was leaving, and 
we had no wish to linger. The evening 
before, the coachman we had engaged, 
frightened at the idea of wandering, 
Heaven knows how far, from his native 
town, had taken his departure, and we 
should have been in most terrible per- 
plexity if our own servant had not 
known how to drive. One of our horses 
was sick ; however, we started, and got 
through the close ranks of the waggons 
in the dark without accident, and 
through the narrow pass I have de- 
scribed above, where we were obliged 
to drive up close against the side of the 
street to pass Stadion’s equipage. We 
have seen war in a horrible form; we 
have passed through bands of pillagers, 
and crowds of peasants who had flocked 
together to defend themselves from being 
plundered. Our good star has not for- 
saken us. 

The affair of the subsidies, on 
which Niebuhr had been engaged, 
was settled on the 14th of June; 
but he still remained at head- 
quarters. Unfortunately, his re- 
lations with Stein, the Prussian 
minister under whom he had first 
served, and now the representative 
of Russia, became exceedingly un- 
pleasant. Stein’s position of course 
compelled him to conceal to a great 
extent his Prussian sympathies, and 
this was a source of perpetual irri- 
tation to Niebuhr. No doubt, 
Niebuhr did not make sufficient 
allowance for Stein’s situation, and 
he was not the man to hide his feel- 
ings when he felt strongly. So 
that, what with Niebubr’s constitu- 
tional irritability of temper, and 
Stein’s temporary petulance, pro- 
duced by a severe attack of gout, an 
estrangement was brought about 
between the two friends, the result 
of which was that in November, 
1813, Niebuhr returned to Berlin— 
and so ended the most interesting 
period of his political life. 

Niebuhr’s share in thegreat events 
of the two succeeding years was in- 
significant. The death of his wife 
in the summer of 1815 engrossed his 
whole mind, and left him almost 
broken-hearted. She was a noble- 
minded woman, and gifted also with 
very uncommon intellectual powers. 
The sympathy that subsisted be- 
tween her and her husband on every 
subject was complete and uninter- 
rupted. Her interest in his History 
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of Rome was as great as his own, and 
her last request to him on her death- 
bed was, that he would bring the work 
toa conclusion. Probably the three 
years of his Berlin Professorship 
formed the happiest part of his life. 
He speaks oF it himself as ‘the 
blossoming time of his life.’* His 
wife was at that time still tolerably 
well; the symptoms of the con- 
sumption which terminated her life 
had scarcely appeared. Niebuhr 
himself had been enabled to turn 
his mind from political evils which 
he could not remedy, and to con- 
centrate it upon a subject in which 
he delighted. Every thought as it 
arose in his mind was communicated 
to his wife, and to his greatest 
friend, Savigny. The feelings of 
success, and the excitement of dis- 
covery, gave him that constant 
stimulus, without which he could 
not be perfectly happy. 

By his wife's death everything 


was altered. From that time for- 
ward he was conscious of a void, 
which nothing ever filled up. It 
may seem strange that, in these 
circumstances, he should have mar- 
ried again, and married so soon; 


but really it was not so. Niebuhr 
was one of those men who cannot 
exist without some one to whom they 
can communicate their thoughts. 
He was not self-sufficient: he could 
not do without sympathy. Hence 
the very depth of his affliction, the 
very consciousness of his loss, drove 
him to endeavour, as far as possible, 
to fill up the gap thus created. 
Though a loved his second wife 
fondly, yet to the end of his life he 
never forgot, or ceased to regret, 
his Amelia; and his second wife 
seems to have been perfectly con- 
scious of his state of mind, and, with 
a rare absence of jealousy, to have 
entered into it and sympathized with 
him. 

We must pass over Niebuhr’s 
residence in Rome as Prussian Am- 
bassador, and turn our attention 
briefly to the last section of his 
life,—his professorship in Bonn, 
from 1825 to 1831. The following 
extracts from the work before us wi 
portray sufficiently his life during 
this period. 
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We have seen that, at Berlin, Niebuhr 
delivered his lectures verbatim from 
written notes. At Bonn, on the con- 
trary, his only preparation consisted in 
meditating for a short time on the sub- 
ject of his lecture, and referring to 
authorities for his data, when he found 
it necessary; and he brought no written 
notes with him to the lecture-room. 
His success in imparting his ideas varied 
greatly at different times, as it depended 
almost entirely on his mental and 
physical condition at the moment. He 
alwayg felt a certain difficulty in expres- 
sing himself. He grasped his subject as 
a whole, and it was not easy for him to 
retrace the steps by which he had 
arrived at his results. Hence his style 
was harsh, and often disjointed ; and yet 
he possessed a species of eloquence whose 
value is of a high order,—that of mak- 
ing the expression the exact reflection 
of the thought,—that of embodying each 
separate idea in an adequate, but not 
redundant form. The discourse was no 
dry, impersonal statement of facts and 
arguments, or even opinions ; the whole 
man, with his conceptions, feelings, 
moral sentiments, nay, passions, too, was 
mirrored forth in it. Hence Niebuhr 
not merely informed and stimulated the 
minds of his hearers, but attracted their 
affections. That he did this in an 
eminent degree was not indeed owing 
to his lectures alone, but also to his 
kind and generous conduct. All who 
deserved it were sure of his sympathy 
and assistance, whether oppressed by 
intellectual difficulties or pecuniary 
cares. During the first year he de- 
livered his lectures without remunera- 
tion; afterwards, on its being repre- 
sented to him that this would be in- 
jurious to other professors who could not 
afford to do the same, he consented to 
take fees, but employed them in assist- 
ing poor scholars and founding prizes. 
He often, however, still remitted the 
fee privately, when he perceived that a 
young man could not well afford it, and 
never took any from friends. 

* * * ca 


Niebuhr’s mode of life at Bonn was 
very regular, and his habits simple. He 
hated show and unnecessary luxury in 
domestic life. He loved art in her 
proper place, but could not bear to see 
her degraded into the mere minister of 
outward ease. His life in his own family 
showed the erroneousness of the assertion 
that a thorough devotion to learning is 
inconsistent with the claims of family 
affection. He liked to hear of all the 
little household occurrences, and his 


* See vol. ii. p. 344. 
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sympathy was as ready for the little 
sorrows of his children as for the mis- 
fortunes of a nation. He was in the 
habit of rising at seven in the morning, 
and retiring at eleven, At the simple 
one-o’clock dinner, he generally con- 
versed cheerfully upon the contents of 
the newspapers which he had just looked 
through. The conversation was usually 
continued during the walk which he 
took immediately afterwards. The build- 
ing of a house, or the planting of a 
garden, had always an attraction for 
him ; and he used to watch the mea- 
suring of a wall, or the breaking open 
of an entrance, with the same species of 
interest with which he observed the de- 
velopment of a political organization, 
The family drank tea at eight o'clock, 
when any of his acquaintance were 
always welcome. But during the hours 
spent in his library, his whole being was 
absorbed in his studies, and hence he 
got through an immense amount of work 
in an incredibly short time. 


Such was Niebuhr’s life at Bonn 
up to the day of his death, January 
81st, 1831. Till the last year, its even 
tenour was only broken by an occa- 
sional journey. The year 1830 was 
disturbed, first by the destruction 
of his house by fire, and then by the 
French revolution of July, which 


affected him profoundly. From the 
- of Professor Classen, who was 
iving with Niebuhr as tutor to his 
son, we have a deeply interesting 
sketch of the last scenes of his life, 
and of his calm and composed end. 


His wife’s death followed his own 
at the interval of a few days, occa- 
sioned more by grief than by posi- 
tive disease. 

If we now endeavour to form to 
ourselves a conception of Niebuhr’s 
intellectual qualities, the first point 
that strikes every one’s notice is his 
immense power of acquiring and re- 
taining knowledge—that is to say, 
his extraordinary sensibility to out- 
ward impressions, combined with 
an candies extraordinary memory. 
Writing to Jacobi, from Berlin, on 
the 21st of November, 1811, he says 
of himself— 

Had I to choose my own endowments 
for another life on earth, I would not 
wish to possess greater facility in taking 
up impressions from the external world, 
in retaining and combining them into 
new forms within an inward world of 
imagination, full of the most various and 
animated movement, nor a memory more 
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accurate or more at command (a faculty 
inseparable from the former) than nature 
has granted me. 


This passage, taken in connexion 
with some remarks upon himself, 
written at a later period of his life, 
will give us the key to the apprecia- 
tion of his intellectual qualities. 
Writing to his wife from Nenndorf, 
6th June, 1828, he says, in allusion 
to Rehberg and his writings— 

Our respective paths are quite diver- 
gent ; he is as essentially speculative as 
I am contemplative and individualizing ; 
over many speculations of most brilliant 
acuteness, I can only smile, as the most 
unimportant things in the world ; still, 
thank God, I can admire what it is not 
permitted me to do. His historical sur- 
veys do not correspond to the truth, and 
contain as many errors as principles. 


These remarks, the truth of which 
is testified by every letter that he 
wrote and every page of his history, 
enable us to estimate his genius, 
contemplated as a whole, with toler- 
able precision. He may be described, 
negatively, as not a philosopher ; or, 
if this word be too vague and ill- 
defined, let us say that he was neither 
a metaphysician nor a man of science 
—that is to say, he had no taste for 
abstract speculation, on the one 
hand, and no desire to rise from the 
contemplation of facts to the appre- 
hension of a daw pervading them, on 
the other. It is true that he studied 
Kant at the University of Kiel, and 
that he pursued several branches of 
science at Edinburgh; but in both 
cases he seems to have been per- 
forming a duty, not consulting his 
own tastes ; and neither in his letters 
nor in his history can we trace any 
germ of abstract thought, or any 
symptom of aptitude for scientific 
pursuits. 

Niebuhr possessed, as we have 
seen, strong powers of imagination, 
a wonderful faculty of calling up 
and realizing the events and the 
men of past times. And yet he 
never would have become famous as 
a poet or as an artist. We are told, 
indeed, that when a child, he used 
to write little poems, and employ 
himself in drawing pictures; and 
much the same account is given of 
the childhood of Dr. Arnold by his 
biographer. Yet both Niebuhr and 
Dr. Arnold were signally destitute 
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of the true poetic faculty. Neither 
of them possessed that gift, which 
Schelling endeavoured to express by 
the term Zseinsbildung, and Cole- 
ridge by the term esemplasy—the 
power, that is, of infusing into the 
various parts of a subject an ever- 
present unity. This is ‘ the faculty 
divine’ that was wanting in both 
these men. Imagination and enthu- 
siasm they both possessed ; the ini 
guage of their writings is often rich, 
glowing, and even poetical; both 
were very susceptible of the impres- 
sions produced by the great masters 
of poetry ; but they were not, and 
never could have been poets. Now, 
Goethe was gifted in a signal degree 
with this artistic faculty ; and hence 
it is not wonderful that Niebuhr’s 
deficiency in this respect should have 
led him to undervalue Goethe’s later 
writings as contrasted with his 

youthful productions. He did not 

understand, and could not appreciate 

their peculiar excellence. The same 

deficiency will also account, to a 

certain extent, for the long digres- 

sions into which Niebuhr diverges in 

the course of-his history, and which 

he was wont to defend by the exam- 

ple of Thucydides. 

But if Niebuhr was neither a poet, 
nor a metaphysician, nor a man of 
science, what was he? Which of the 
higher intellectual gifts may be said 
to have been his in such a degree as 
to be characteristic of him? We 
reply—the faculty which combines, 
aes. and contrasts. In this 
lay his peculiar strength and excel- 
lence. It was this that enabled him 
to digest, arrange, and systematise 
his vast knowledge. It was this that 
crowned with success his researches 
ito Roman history, and which 
taught him, not merely how to de- 
stroy, but also how to reconstruct. 

_ = renown—a renown that 
wil not lightly pass away. 

_ But this =— oh if a one side 
it was his strength, was on another 
side his weakness. He was too fond 
of comparing the past with the pre- 
sent, and from the events of the 
former predicting what might be ex- 
pected in the iatter. If he had 


treated history as a whole, more ab- 
stractly and more scientifically, he 
would have avoided this mistake, 
and his predictions would have been 
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more successful than they generally 
were. He forgot, or did not con- 
sider, that no period of history is 
ever rvepeated—that, therefore, no 
present moment exactly resembles 
one that is long past—and that, con- 
sequently, the future likewise cannot 
be a precise reproduction of that 
which ies already been. 

But if, in addition to the faculties 
of individualizing, realizing, and 
comparing phenomena, which he 
possessed in a wonderful degree, and 
which, in conjunction with his vast 
memory, were sufficient to constitute 
him a most gifted man,—if, in addi- 
tion to these faculties, he had also 
possessed equal skill in tracing out 
causes and detecting laws, he would 
have been a prodigy such as the 
world has neverseen. Brilliancy in 
some qualities must be bought at 
the expense of others. Niebuhr 
already exhibited a rare combination 
of powers generally found in separa- 
tion. The powers which he possessed 
qualified him eminently for the work 
which lay before him; and that 
work was done by him in a manner 
which will make it an enduring 
monument to his memory. 

Such was Niebuhr, so far as his 
intellectual qualities are concerned. 
But these constitute but a small 
part of the man. In his writings, 
as in his lectures, it is his moral 
qualities, his likings and dislikes, his 
npries and his antipathies, that 
charm and attract the reader even 
more than the mental vigour which 
they display. And so in the letters 
now offered to the English public, 
it is this side of his character that is 
pre-eminently offered to view. 

The first point that is likely to 
strike the reader of these letters is 
the egotistical tone which pervades 
them. This cannot be denied. But 
then it ought to be pleaded in Nie- 
buhr’s defence, first, that all his 
learned letters have been professedly 
excluded from the English transla- 
tion, so that it would be a mistake 
to suppose that his letters were 
always writtenin this tone; secondly, 
that they were written, for the most 
part, to very intimate friends; and, 
thirdly, that such was the state of 
the post-office on the continent at 
that time, that it was often unsafe 
to write upon political subjects, and 
EZ 
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hence Niebuhr was frequently com- _ constitutional irritability of tempera- 
pelled, whether he liked it or not, ment, for which due allowance ought 
to confine himself to writing about to be made. His best friends admit 
himself and his own concerns. But that the little bursts of peevishness 
even after giving their full weight to which this gave rise lasted to the 
to these three extenuating pleas, it end of his life, and were a constant 
must still be admitted that there was _ source of uneasiness and discomfort. 
a strong tinge of egotism about Nie- This point in Niebuhr’s character 
buhr’s character ; and the explana- _ peeps out in a few of his letters, but 
tion of it will easily be foundin those especially in one to his very intimate 
features of his early life, to which friend, Count Moltke, vol. i., p. 74. 
we have already drawn attention. It was counterbalanced by that deep 

But if he was egotistical, it does yearning for friendship and sym- 
not follow that he was selfish. On pathy which made him, in his turn, 
the contrary, in his public life, at any a devoted and most sympathizing 
rate, he showed that he could make friend. We English, who make it 
large sacrifices of himself and of his almost a point of honour to suppress 
own interests froma sense of duty or such emotions, and hide them from 
from the inspiration of patriotism. the sight of those about us,—to ap- 
Whether in pote and domestic life pear most calm even when we feel 
he was capable of those little sacri- most warmly,—can hardly enter 
fices of self those constant calls for into or understand the freedom with 
silent self-denial, from which the which Niebuhr gives utterance to the 
most peaceful of homes is not passionate warmth of his friendships. 
exempt,—is another question. We ut, no doubt, this combined with 
fancy that in his early life he his other great qualities, made him 
was hardly equal to these trials,so a most loveable person. That he 
trivial apparently, yet really soim- was so, no one can doubt, who re- 
ene and arduous. They can members that he was the idolized 
only be rightly borne by one who is husband of such a woman as Amelia 
deeply imbued with that Christian Behrens, and the intimate friend of 
spirit, which at the commencement such men as Moltke, Savigny, De 
of his career Niebuhr obviously did Serre, and Bunsen. 
not possess.* But as he grew older, Finally, let it never be forgotten 
as the discipline of life did its work that Niebuhr was a man of unim- 
upon him, and as his spirit became _peachable integrity and uprightness, 
more subdued and religious, he and of arare truthfulness. A quo- 
seems to have grown toa more per- _ tation from that most valuable Letter 
fect self-mastery. Writing to Ma- to a Young Philologist, written in 
dame Hensler from Rome, 24th the summer of 1822, will exhibit this 
June, 1820, he says— in the most remarkable light. 

I have been obliged to begin an en- But, above all things, we must pre- 
tirely new and different life here from serve our truthfulness in science so pure 
my earlier one, and this isa miserable that we must eschew absolutely every 
thing. Perhaps I am better than you false appearance —that we must not 
ever knew me ; more patient, moreself- write the very smallest thing as certain 
sacrificing, freer from selfishness, more of which we are not fully convinced— 
reasonable. If so, I owe it to having that when we have to express a conjec- 
children to train, and to my duties ture, we must strenuously endeavour to 
towards the children and my poor exhibit the precise degree of probability 
Gretchen, we attach to it. If we do not ourselves 

Nor is it possible to approve of indicate our own errors where possible, 

2 


that querulous tone which is cha- °Y? such as it is unlikely that any one 
will ever discover,—if when we lay down 


aes a of f the of his letters, our pen we cannot say in the sight of 
seg arly of those written from God, ‘Upon strict examination I have 

tome, and which 18 unworthy ofa pot knowingly written anything that is 
great, unbecoming in a good man. pot true, and have never deceived either 
No doubt this trait in his character regarding myself or others ; I have not 
was a natural consequence of that exhibited my most inveterate opponent 


—————— 


* See Letters cxlviii., ccxxxviii., and ccxli. 
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in any light which I could not justify 
upon my deathbed ;’ if we cannot do 
this, then study and literature render 
us unrighteous and sinful. 


The weight and influence of Nie- 
buhr’s moral character as a whole 
are strikingly exemplified by a story 
which the Chevalier Bunsen narrates 
in his essay upon NViebuhr as a Di- 
plomatist in Rome. 


I shall never forget how Niebuhr 
spoke at a princely table in Rome, 
during the bloody scenes in Greece, of 
Suli and the Suliots, and the future of 
the Christian Hellenes, in much the 
same terms as he has spoken to posterity 
in a passage of his Roman history, which 
breathes a noble indignation, and a sense 
that the brand of infamy still cleaves to 
us. The prince, a high-minded, amiable, 
and intelligent man, listened, as did his 
guests, with attention and sympathy ; a 
serious mood seemed to come over the 
whole party. A pause occurred. One 
of the guests, a diplomatist of Mephis- 
tophelian aspect and species, took ad- 
vantage of it to turn the conversation. 
One of the eternally repeated trifles of 
the day, a so-called piece of news that 
must be repeated to the prince, was 
skilfully used as a stepping-stone, and 
in ten minutes the whole table was alive 
with a dispute between the spokesman 
and another person who had contradicted 
him upon a most important point—what 
‘aurora’ signified in the slang of the 
Roman coffee-houses, whether a mixture 
of chocolate with coffee or not. Niebuhr 
was silent. At last, with quiet earnest- 
ness and dignified mien, he spoke these 
words — ‘What heavy chastisements 
must be still in store for us when, in 
such times and with such events occur- 
ring around us, we can be entertained 
with such miserable trifles!’ All were 
mute, and Niebuhr also. A long pause 
ensued, and the mysteries of the Café 
Nuovo and the dwarf Bajocco were not 
mentioned again that day. 


It is a painful task to point out 
defects and blemishes in the charac- 
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ter of a noble-minded man; and 
such Niebuhr most certainly was. 
But it is necessary to do so, lest, in 
our admiration of his good qualities, 
we should be tempted inadvertently 
to imitate also the bad. It is neces- 
sary to purge away the dross before 
we can turn the noble metal to a 
valuable purpose. The refining fires 
of criticism leave a pure residwum in 
the case of Niebuhr, which it would 
be well for us to study and lay to 
heart. 

We have already alluded to Dr. 
Arnold in endeavouring to illustrate 
the character of Niebuhr, and to an 
Englishman the transition from one 
to the other is almost inevitable. In 
many points, both intellectually and 
morally, they were very much alike. 
keels intellectual qualities were 
of the very same order, though by 
no means so powerful, as those of 
Niebuhr. Memory, combined with 
the faculties of individualizing and 
comparing, formed the chief part of 
the intellectual wealth of both men; 
and just as Niebuhr at Bonn used 
to lecture without notes, so Arnold, 
after impregnating his mind with 
the materials for his History of 
Rome, used to write without further 
reference to his authorities, leaving 
to a future time the work of verifi- 
cation. In both men there was the 
same severe uprightness, the same 
stern love of truth. But here the 
resemblance ceases ; and we at least 
may be pardoned for thinking that 
Arnold succeeded where Niebuhr 
failed, and for expressing our con- 
viction that the cheerful activity, the 
quiet unselfishness, and the deep 
spiritual-mindedness, which were 
characteristic of the former, flowed 
from a realization of Christian truth, 
to which the latter never perfectly 
attained. 
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THE EXCHEQUER FAILING 
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‘ TIGHT’—‘ LUCK’S ALL’—A 
FOX-HUNTING—A RUSSIAN DIPLO- 


MATIST—‘ WHOM TO MARRY’—A SPORTSMAN’S DIARY—CUPID VERSUS DIANA. 


S may easily be supposed, such a 
life as 1 was now leading in Lon- 
don entailed expenses, of which the 
allowance I received from Sir Pere- 
grine (still continued, notwithstand- 
ing our differences) could liquidate 
but a very few items. To say no- 
thing of the absolute necessaries of 
life—such as dinners at the Claren- 
don and boxes at the French play, 
sting down to the Vale of Ayles- 
ury to hunt when the weather was 
open, and to half the country-houses 
in England for shooting when it 
froze; to say nothing of these es- 
sentials, all requiring an immediate 
outlay of current coin of the realm, 
there were likewise regimental en- 
tertainments, of which, as a matter 
of course, I bore my share ; benefits 


for the encouragement of pugilism, 


end douceurs for information of 
every kind, on none of which could 
the confiding system of credit be 
brought to bear. I say nothing of 
tailors’, saddlers’, and coachmakers’ 
bills; of the swinging livery ac- 
counts run up by four capital hunters 
standing at Tring, nor the actual 
outlay on the purchase of those 
valuable animals, as these were mat- 
ters of expenditure not requiring 
immediate payment, and therefore 
considered of no moment; but in 
the mere every-day disbursements 
of my life, I found that my personal 
income was about sufficient to find 
me in gloves, blacking, and cigars. 
How, then, to obtain sufficient funds 
to carry on the war? The problem 
had long since been solved, and I was 
no wiser than others of my station 
and pursuits. By deep and reck- 
less play when in luck; by bills, 
post-obits, and every species of 
*kite-flying’ known to spendthrifts 
and money-lenders, when fortune 
frowned. Post-obits I had already 
done to a fearful amount, nor was it 
a satisfactory feeling to know, that 
under such an arrangement, every 
hundred laid out upon a fancy, or a 


wager, must be paid eventually in 
the enormous proportion of three to 
one. ‘Money,’ proverbially, ‘may 
be bought too dear ;’ and it was ob- 
vious that such a resource as this 
would eventually swamp the finest 
fortune that was ever inherited by 
man. I leaned, accordingly, to the 
less startling, though equally insi- 
dious, method of doin bills at three 
months, which, with liberal interest, 
an immediate premium, and a 
friend’s name at the back, I found 
an easy and commodious device for 
raising the wind. Occasionally a 
large sum of ready money was 
wanted immediately, and as is usual 
in such cases, the demands of the 
capitalist, who ‘knew a party that 
might be prevailed upon to advance 
a part of the sum,’ were in propor- 
tion to the urgency of the necessity, 
as I found to my cost on occasions 
such as the following, when a debt, 
as it is termed, ‘ of honour,’ required 
immediate liquidation. I had been 
dining with St. Heliers, whom the 
frost had driven into London from 
his accustomed quarters at Melton, 
and after our usual séance at high 
whist, which invariably followed a 
capital dinner and a large quantity 
of claret, my evil star induced me to 
make one of a party at ‘ lansquenet,’ 
—that game of all others which may 
be termed jesting at fortune, so 
recklessly does it throw the reins on 
the neck of the blind goddess. 

I had won a large stake at whist, 
having held good cards, and ‘ played 
them up’ scientifically to a scientific 
partner; and thinking that I was 
in a vein of ‘luck,’ I determined to 
make the most of it that night at 
least. There were only four of us 
who remained to court success at 
this game of utter chance—St. He- 
liers, a Russian prince, a young 
banker, and myself; nor did my 
inferiority in capital prevent my 
setting the stakes of these wealthy 
antagonists to an enormous amount. 
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At one time I had lost more than it 
ae possible I should ever be 
able to pay, and I went on in sheer 
desperation, feeling for the first time 
in my life that I was @ swindler at 
heart. The Russian, secure in his 
emperor's favour and his thousands 
of serfs, played on with a stoical 
disregard to winnings or losses that 
I have remarked only in the vassals 
of the Northern autocrat. The 
banker was fidgetty and restless ; 
perhaps he, too, had exceeded his 
‘unappropriated dividends,’ and 
then i was only a junior partner in 
the firm. St. Heliers was full of 
mirth and jollity as usual, but much 
as he played, he was never known 
to venture what could be called a 
high stake for a man of his wealth ; 
and I, although my brain was beat- 
ing, and the cold perspiration stand- 
ing on my brow—although I was 
sickening at heart to think that I 
was playing the highest stakes of 
all, waging my /onour against the 
dross which these men need only 
write their names to obtain, I could 
perceive ata glance their different 
feelings and foibles, and with a per- 


spicuity only afforded us durin 
moments of intense excitement, i 
was enabled to watch their every 
movement, and felt as if I could see 


into their very souls. At one time, 
my losses were so enormous that I 
determined to abide but one more 
deal, and then depart; nor did I 
dare to think of the morrow, and the 
means that might enable me to face 
my night’s amusement. There was 
a vague idea present to my mind, 
that men had been known to fly from 
the consequences of follies such as 
this, even into the arms of death ; 
but this was all a misty speculative 
sort of dream ; nor was anything in 
the future clearer to my mental 
vision. If Reason ever totters upon 
her throne without sustaining an 
actual downfal, then was my over- 
strung brain as near madness as 
desperation and excitement can drive 
that organ short of the bounds of 
veritable insanity. But when things 
come to the worst, they mend ; the 
tide turned; my courage rose with 
the first gleam of success, and I 
paved on as though the Bank of 
England were at my back. After 
an unheard-of run of luck—after the 
longest deal St. Heliers ever recol- 
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lected to have seen, and one which 
made even the immoveable Russian 
open his insensate eyes, I walked 
home, rejoicing in my loss of only 
six bended to that hyperborean 
nobleman more than ever yet neo- 
phyte exulted in the crisp bank- 
notes dividing the starched pocket 
of his clean white waistcoat, as 
wending his homeward way from 
Crockford’s, in the faint flush of a 
summer’s morning, he has congra- 
tulated himself on having found out 
to him ‘ a new way to pay old debts.’ 
And this is what men call pleasure— 
to watch the turning of a card with 
an anxiety hardly less than that of a 
criminal when the jury re-enter their 
box—to endure by anticipation all 
the agonies of remorse—to screw 
your nerves up to a pitch of excite- 
ment more onien than the keenest 
bodily pain, and then to walk away, 
having endured an amount of misery 
that makes the actual inconvenience 
of a moderate loss a positive plea- 
sure by comparison. Anything for 
excitement. Audax omnia perpeti— 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum et 
nefas. But fas or nefas, the money 
must be paid, and that immediately. 
Thad but small acquaintance with 
the Russian prince; he was going 
back to Melton, where he kept a 
stud of horses, and rode like a demon, 
the instant the frost should break 
up; and there was nothing for it 
but to have recourse again to Mr. 
Shadrach, whither Tom Spencer ac- 
companied me, for the purpose, to 
use his own unconsciously prophetic 
words, ‘ of backing me up, and seeing 
me through the business.’ 

I have already expressed my 
opinions of that lene of men who 
smooth all the difficulties of youth, 
and strew its path with roses, when 
gold is no longer a ‘drug,’ and 
future wealth must be anticipated to 
obtain immediate cash. The Jew 
is now-a-days your only Samaritan, 
and he, edved is charity itself as 
long as there remains an acre un- 
mortgaged, an expectation likely to 
become a bequest. Nor was Mr. 
Shadrach any exception to the 
general rule; he received me as 
usual, politely, but familiarly, for 
our acquaintance was ripening by re- 
peated interviews, and as my visits 
were more frequent, so were my 
future prospects less imposing, and 
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the bow became a nod, the courtly 
inquiry a brief ‘ How goes it?’ and 
the deferential salutation a free-and- 
easy shake of the hand. Neverthe- 
less, I often went to see oldShadrach, 
nor had I ever yet found him fail at 
the pinch. ‘ No difficulty whatever, 
Captain,’ was the well-known reply 
to my demand for an immediate 
600/., paid down then and there— 
‘no difficulty, except as to time,— 
could lend it you myself by the 25th, 
or could get it you in a week—but 
really—this afternoon—such very 
short notice. However, if you must 
have it, why, of course it must be 
done. Let me see,’ and he referred 
to a quantity of well-thumbed docu- 
ments tied up with what had once 
been red tape—* Swindle—lon 
annuities—Morekill and Blight In- 
surance Office—hum!—Smash and 
Speedycut Junction—twelve per 
cent—young Soluble’s bond. Well, 
Captain, I suppose I must risk it, 
with another name, merely as a 
matter of form, for security, and on 
our usual terms.’ In short, after a 
little discussion, the money was ob- 
tained at an exorbitant rate of inte- 
rest, and Tom Spencer, like a gene- 
rous, open-hearted fellow as he was, 
put his name to my bill ‘ merely as a 
matter of form.’ 

Had any one told me whilst my 
old schoolfellow was writing his sig- 
nature, that I was taking advantage 
of his feelings of friendship, that I 
was abusing the most sacred ties of 
school-day intimacy and ‘ auld lang 
syne,’ that I was tempting him for 
my own convenience to a step which 
would ruin his character and blast 
his prospects, I should have scouted 
the idea with a burst of indignation. 
I never intended for an instant that 
my friend should sustain the slight- 
est inconvenience from his readiness 
to oblige me. I never anticipated 
that the signature, which I con- 
sidered a mere matter of form, would 
ever entail upon him one moment's 
uneasiness. I meant, as surely as I 
stood there, to take upon my own 
shoulders the whole weight of this 
debt contracted by my own folly— 
but woe be to him who trusts to the 
firmest intentions of a spendthrift, 
who reposes faith in the strongest 
resolutions of a gambler! 

Tom and I parted with our usual 
hilarity and good spirits—he to re- 
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turn to Oxford, I to 2 a month 
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with St. Heliers at Melton, little 
anticipating under what different 
auspices we two should meet again. 

he prejudice has long faded into 
oblivion which looked upon all de- 
voted to the sport of fox-hunting as 
so many Squire Westerns of the 
old school, nor can luxury and re- 
finement boast more ardent worship- 
pers, in any locality, than at Melton 
Mowbray, or Melton, as that strong- 
hold of the chase is called by its fre- 
quenters. Asthe Duke of Welling- 
ton used to say, that his greatest 
dandies were usually his best officers, 
so it would appear that he whose 
daring is most determined in the 
hunting-field, whose figure is ever 
seen gliding foremost with the 
hounds, whose nerve is unshaken by 
all the obstacles to be met with in 
crossing a stiff country, as his stal- 
wart frame rises uninjured from a 
rattling fall, is still the most polished 
in the drawing-room, the most cour- 
teous in his manners throughout all 
the occasions of life. Nor must it 
be supposed that he who devotes his 
leisure to this most fascinating 
pursuit is on that account incapable 
of bearing an important part in the 
graver business of the world, or 
that the ardent and manly dispo- 
sition whose enthusiasm flags not to 
hunt six days a week when opportu- 
nity offers, is unable, or unwilling 
to pursue its weightier avocations in 
the court, the camp, or the senate, 
with equal energy and success. 

Many a famous warrior, many an 
astute politician and distinguished 
statesman has disported himself in 
the merry pastures of undulating 
Leicestershire; and the voice that 
has rung above the din of battle, 
the accents that have thrilled 
through the hearts of our senators, 
pleading for a world’s welfare, have 
not despised to cheer the echoing 
hound in the depths of Barkby Holt, 
to swell the gladdening holloa that 
cheers away a fine old fox from his 
impervious lair in the thickest corner 
of Glen Gorse. 

The court of St. Petersburg has 
never been supposed entirely de- 
ficient in intrigue ; to represent that 
court as a minister in England 
would argue no slight share of 
diplomatic dexterity and no small 
tax upon the time and talents of the 
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individual holding that responsible 
situation. But what shall we say of 
a statesman whose oflice it was to 
reside in this country as a check 
upon the Russian minister, to watch 
the workings of that machinery, the 
wheels within wheels of which carry 
on the negotiations of the world, and 
to report to an irresponsible and 
absolute master every shadow of 
change that might arise,every breath 
that might ruffle the treacherous 
surface over which it was his dut 

to keep so vigilant an eye? Such 
an one can have had but small 
leisure to spare upon his amuse- 
ments, such an one would be the 
last man in the world whom you 
would expect to see day after day 
enjoying with enthusiasm the de- 
lights of the chase, night after night 
entering with careless merriment 
into the conviviality of the dinner- 
table. Yet so it was—the Russian 
diplomatist would steal those hours 
from sleep that he was compelled to 
devote to his professional duties, 
and after riding all day in the front 
rank, dining at eve amongst spirits 
jovial and light-hearted as himself, 
“laying a sociable game at whist till 


far into the night, would sit up till 
the grey dawn of morning inditing 
(a somewhat ticklish lucubration) 
a state paper to his emperor. Peace 


be to his ashes! Melton has known 
and appreciated many a talented 
sportsman, many an agreeable com- 
rade, but none so clever, none so 
popular as he! One anecdote that 
St. Heliers told me of his good- 
humour and sang froid so com- 
pletely illustrates the character of 
the man, that I cannot resist repeat- 
ing it. He had been but a short 
time in England, and, good linguists 
as all Russians are, had not then 
acquired his later proficiency in our 
difficult language. He was mounted 
on a horse hired of Mr. Tilbury, and 
had nearly got to the end of a good 
run, but at the expense of his hunter, 
who was seiaelatole exhausted. 
Riding his own line gallantly, he 
came by himself to a large strong 
fence into a lane, which he charged 
without a moment’s hesitation, but 
his horse, being frightfully blown, 
declined to make any exertion, and 
hung his head upon his rider's hand 
in a state of pitiful helplessness. 
Most men would have given up in 
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despair, or vented their annoyance 
with whip and spur upon the poor 
animal. Not so the unmoved Rus- 
sian—turning him quietly round to 
give him another run at the forbid- 
ding obstacle, he addressed him in 
soothing accents, and a language 
he imagined the brute could best 
comprehend—‘ We sall try again, 
my goot friend—we sall try again!’ 
And this time tumbled neck and 
crop with him into the lane. There 
was no affectation in this stoicism, 
as he had no reason to suppose there 
was a soul within ear-shot, and it 
was the accidental circumstance of 
his being overheard by some one in 
the lane that brought to light this 
anecdote, so illustrative of the cool- 
ness and good-humour for which its 
hero was famous. 

Everything that St. Heliersunder- 
took was done in the best possible 
manner, and, as may be supposed, 
his little hunting establishment at 
Melton was wanting in none of those 
accessories which would have been 
considered indispensable in his house 
in town. Nothing could be more 
charming than the domicile to which 
I found myself invited for a month 
of excitement and pleasure. Large 
enough for luxury, small enough for 
comfort, there was everything you 
could possibly want in the exact 
place in which you were likely to 
want it. The dressing-rooms boasted 
more baths, the drawing-rooms more 
easy-chairs, the library more writ- 
ing-tables, and the cellar more claret, 
than any other house I was in the 
habit of frequenting. The apart- 
ments were low and warm, the walls 
hung round with portraits by Fer- 
neley of ‘my lord's’ favourite hunters, 
interspersed with sketches from the 
same prolific brush, of imaginary 
runs, and scurries over an unmis- 
takeable Leicestershire country, with 
the same dark December sky, the 
same open, indistinct, hunting-like 
back-ground. ‘The adventures of 
the equestrians represented were 
diversified as they were humorous. 
Here you had a short-tailed horse 
falling neck and crop over a flight 
of rails, whilst a thorough-bred one, 
who ought to be advancing, was 
kicking viciously at the leap his 
rider intended him to face. There, 
three or four gentlemen, in high 
collars and pinched up hats, were 












labouring along upon horses reduced 
to the last extremity of distress, 
whilst the white hounds, relieved by 
a lowering sky, were toiling on be- 
fore them, as though the end must 
be near at hand. In another graphic 
representation, a wide and deep 
brook is creating rout and conster- 
nation amongst a numerous and 
well-mounted field of cavalry. A 
heavy man is charging it as though 
he must get in, one horse is clearing 
it gallantly, whilst another is refus- 
ing with equal determination, and a 
sportsman immersed, all but the 
tiny hat before mentioned, peeps 
from the Lethzan wave; one hound 
running one fox is the object to which 
thewhole attentionof the equestrians 
is directed, whilst with a dash of sly 
satire worthy of Hogarth, the body of 
the pack are represented streaming 
away in a directly contrary direc- 
tion, unfollowed and unnoticed by 
a single soul. All these vigorous 
sketches were likenesses as well of 
the riders as of their steeds, and 
many a good anecdote had St. He- 
liers to tell of such candidates for 
pictorial immortality. Our sport 
was but moderate, nor must the less 
ambitious Nimrod, whose fate it is 
to follow hounds over what his Mel- 
tonian brother calls a ‘ provincial 
country,’ suppose that the latter is 
exempt from the same disappoint- 
ments as to bad scent, bad weather, 
and bad foxes, which render his own 
achievements so gloriously uncer- 
tain. Bursts we had, of twenty 
minutes at a time, into which short 
space, by dint of reckless horseman- 
ship and jealous riding, we crowded 
the events and catastrophes of a 
long and severe run ; whilst every 
now and then a large brook, or 
nearly insurmountable obstacle, 
gave an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves to those who aspired 
to the title of ‘customers.’ But 
whatever might be the failure of our 
morning’s amusement, we were cer- 
tain that when seven o'clock ar- 
rived, an agreeable party and a 
good dinner would console us for 
previous disappointments, whilst 
* whist,’ that resource without which 
society must speedily come to a 
‘stand-still’— whist proffered her 
attractions, and dealt her honours 
upon no ungrateful or inconstant 
votaries. I had not been long at 
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Melton before I saw that this scien- 
tific game, played as it was there 
regularly every night, and always 
by the same individuals, average 
good performers, but nothing more, 
must, if persevered in, prove a mine 
of gold to one who, like myself, was 
a player of the first class, and who 
knew exactly his own strength. 
Alas, thus early in life had I learned 
the predatory lesson of turning to 
advantage the weaknesses of my 
companions, of adhering tothe ‘sharp 
practice’ which holds for its chief 
maxim, ‘ never throw a chance 
away.’ Here was I living with an 
open-hearted, jovial, hospitable set 
of fellows, whose horses Feeds, (for 
my own four were of course insuffi- 
cient for six days a week,) whose 
dinners I ate daily, and whose claret 
night after night moistened my un- 
grateful throat, and yet it was from 
these very benefactors that I hesi- 
tated not to win as large sums as 
they could be induced to stake, at a 
game in which my own superiority 
made a certainty in my favour. Yet 
had I not done so, had I not hit 
upon ways and means such as these 
to replenish my exhausted coffers, I 
coll not have lived among these 
very people, who seemed on their 
part to recognise the right, which a 
* young fellow,’ as they called me, 
of fast habits and no capital, had to 
lay them under contribution. Ac- 
cordingly, regularly as tea and coffee 
made their appearance in the draw- 
ing-room, so regularly did I adjourn 
to the lucrative task, where shaded 
lights and a green-covered tablewere 
prepared for the thoughtful pastime ; 
so regularly did care, science, and 
memory reap that golden harvest 
which, in the long run, they never 
fail to secure. 

But the returns arising from suc- 
cessful whist are at best but slow, 
though tolerably sure, and the prac- 
tice of playing invariably the same 
stakes, while it guarantees the loser 
from any startling deficiency, equally 
precludes the winner from netting 
any very large amount. Whist can 
be merely considered an accessory, 
and not a provision; other means 
must be sought for of permanently 
raising the wind, and such was the 
opinion of St. Heliers, no bad judge 
of worldly prosperity, as, after a 
better day’s sport than usual, we 
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jogged our tired horses homeward 
in company, and the peer, contrary 
to his wont, gave me the benefit of 
his advice an experience. 

‘I wonder, Digby,’ he began, 
lighting a cigar, ak allowing his 
weary steed—the second he had ex- 
hausted that day—to relapse into a 
walk, ‘ I wonder you don’t make up 
to some woman with money, cut the 
Guards, and have a house in London, 
with a hunting-box down here; 
that is the sort of life that would 
suit you—depend upon it, soldiering 
is all nonsense.’ 

‘And so I would,’ was my re- 

ly, ‘but I don’t see any of these 
San about ; besides, I thought 
you, St. Heliers, were a sworn 
enemy to marrying and giving in 
marriage.’ 

* Cela depend,’ said the bachelor 
peer, ‘it would not suit me; but L 
think it is your only chance. Mind, 
I don’t want you to marry anything 
but a girl with a large fortune. As 
I told you once before, I don’t think 
you are at all a fellow for a roast- 
mutton ménage. But now there is 
that Miss Spinnithorne, who was out 
with us to-day, she will have seven 
thousand a year the instant she 
comes of age; to be sure, she rides 
like the devil, and that we know has 
not a softening effect on person or 
manner; but the pill is well-gilded, 
and she is really a good-looking girl. 
If I were you, I should make a face 
and swallow it.’ 

‘She wouldn’t have me,’ was m 
modest reply ; ‘ she don’t like oo 
looking men. She was riding all 
to-day with that Russian, whose 
name I cannot pronounce, and whose 
appearance would frighten a child 
into convulsions.’ 

‘ Nota bit of it,’ said my Mentor ; 
‘like Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, board 
her, woo her, assail her; you may 
undertake her in this company, no 
fellow here can cut you out if you 
only like to try; and if you will 
take my advice, you'll begin to- 
morrow.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘ granted that I 
could come over the young lady, for 
girls are seldom overburdened with 
sense, there is that red-faced father 
of hers, who understands fat cattle, 
and considers himself a thorough 
country gentleman, I should never 
go down with him. I know nothing 
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of farming, and my civilized habits 
and refined ideas would equally ex- 
cite his anger and contempt.’ 

‘You might learn as much agri- 
culture in a week,’ replied St. He- 
liers, ‘as would make you a match 
for any gentleman farmer. And you 
may deed upon it, that such a 
man as old Squire Spinnithorne, or 
any other who boasts himself ‘ one 
of the rough sort,’ esteems no cha- 
racter so highly as that which he 
affects to run down, by calling its 
owner a ‘ fine gentleman,’ the more 
so as it is one to which he can never 
by possibility aspire. No, no, Digby, 
‘ faint heart,’ you know Enter 
for the stakes, and you will come in 
a winner, as surely as poor old Gal- 
lopade will take the next turn, which 
sheknows right well leads to her own 
welcome stable, and I shall have 
the satisfaction of feeling that for 
once in my life I have given good 
advice, and more wonderful still, 
that my friend has taken it.’ 

With these words we parted, and 
long and deeply did I cogitate upon 
the future thus shadowed out by 
the suggestions of St. Heliers, and 
well did I balance the pros and 
cons, the respective advantages of 
wedlock, well gilt, and made to fit 
as easily as possible, and of my pre- 
sent unfettered though precarious 
position, ‘the hollowtree andliberty,’ 
which wanted only the certainty of 
the latter being a permanent bless- 
ing to make me decide in favour of 
the vie de gargon. But let it not be 
supposed that for one instant I had 
forgotten my beloved Flora, that my 
heart was ever touched by the ruder 
beauties of this Leicestershire Diana, 
or my allegiance shaken to her whom 
alone, amongst all the follies and 
passing phantasies of youth, I had 
truly loved. Not so; could I have 
seen any possibility of marrying 
Flora, I would have given up that 
world, the frivolities of which con- 
stituted my whole existence. I would 
have given up position, profession, 
friends, all and everything, without 
a murmur, for her. But this was a 
mere day-dream—thus did I argue 
with my dishonest heart—my father 
would never consent to my marriage 
with Miss Belmont. Should I carry 
her off in defiance of the opposition 
of our respective families, how were 
we to live? I could not bear to see 
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that gentle girl subjected to the in- 
conveniences and annoyances, if not 
the actual hardships of poverty. I 
could not stand a ‘boy in buttons’ 
waiting as her only servant on my 
aristocratic darling. Setiing aside 
my own fastidiousness and false ideas 
of comfort, it would have annoyed 
me dreadfully to see my wife trailing 
about in all weathers, with muddy 
feet and draggled gown, because 

could not keep her a carriage; to 
see her wearing dark gloves and 
faded bonnets; to know that she 
was forced by necessity to deny her- 
self those little luxuries which to a 
high-bred woman may be consi- 
dered almost the essentials of life. 
All this would have been to me a 
source of real grief; and even as I 
thought over the possibility of such 
a marriage, these imaginary evils 
rankled by anticipation in my heart. 
I only mention this to show how 
much of real happiness may be, nay, 
often is, destroyed by the false ideas 
of refinement which are acquired by 
too many of us in early youth, and 
which are never afterwards to be 
wholly gotridof. Besides, I reasoned, 
surely it is my duty to abstain from 
drawing her I love into such discom- 
fort, merely for my own selfish de- 
light in her society. Far better would 
it be for her to remain single, or 
even to marry another who could 
support her in that station to which 
she has always been accustomed. 
Such is the sacrifice that honour and 
right feeling imperatively demand 
of me, and such is the sacrifice that 
I will not hesitate to make. And if 
Iam never to possess Flora, if the 
force of circumstances compels me 
to forego the greatest blessing which 
life has to ofier, is that any reason 
why I should likewise be deprived 
of a fair proportion of real comfort, 
and the many advantages which 
would arise to me from a wealthy 
connexion? Surely not; under simi- 
lar circumstances [ would advise the 
friend who came to me for counsel, 
as St. Heliers has advised me. I 
would urge him to make up to the 
rich heiress, to secure for himself a 
position in the world, and a luxu- 
rious home—to grasp the positive 
good that hung within his reach, nor 
distress himself with vain longings 
after that superlative happiness 


which was unattainable; and if this 
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is the course which I should recom- 
mend another to pursue, common 
sense points it out as the one which 
I should myself follow, and which 
is alike demanded of me for Flora’s 
sake as for my own. Such was the 
vain sophistry with which I strove 
to delude my better nature into 
the mercenary creed of the many, 
with which I would fain excuse the 
treachery of which I was guilty to 
my own heart, the meditated injury 
to my affianced love, which I ought 
to have scouted and despised. And 
so I embarked like others in the 
venture—I, too, started in the race 
with the worshippers of mammon. 
I paid devoted attention to Miss 
Spinnithorne, nor did I neglect the 
ruddy Squire, her parent. I rode at 
the lady’s bridle-rein, and talked to 
her papa concerning mangel-wurzel, 
when the chase was not too fasci- 
nating to make me neglect my in- 
terests for its absorbing pleasures. 
As we rode from covert to covert, 
or watched the wondrous instinct of 
the hound tracking his distant quarry 
by those symptoms which were be- 
coming every moment more faint 
and fleeting—an exhibition of saga- 
city extremely pleasing to old Spin- 
nithorne—as com remarked it ever 
is to those on whom time and good 
living have impressed their seal of 
‘slow,’ and who become more and 
more delighted with what they term 
hunting, in proportion as their nerves 
get too relaxed for the enjoyment 
of what they contemptuously dub 
mere riding; as we trotted slowly 
along within hearing of the bustling 
pack, whose movements in a cold 
scent gave us ample leisure for con- 
versation, I had plenty of opportu- 
nities for pressing my suit; and ere 
many days had elapsed, thought I 
had fair reason to congratulate my- 
self on my success. But however 
good might be the opinion Miss 
Spinnithorne entertained of her de- 
voted knight, I am bound to confess 
that it was not without many a 
secret pang, without many an un- 
favourable comparison, that I carried 
on this by no means spontaneous 
attachment. How often did my 
heart sicken within me as I con- 
trasted my gentle, high-bred, lovel 

Flora with the boisterous, hoydenis 

girl at whose side I rode so assidu- 
ously, and in whom good looks and 
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good humour were the only qualities 
that could pretend in the slightest 
degree to charm or captivate. For 
the only time in my life I kept 
a journal, originally intended as a 
mere hunting diary, but which be- 
came gradually an analysis of 
thoughts and feelings, as well as 
a catalogue of hounds and horses; 
a few extracts from its pages may 
perhaps serve better than a simple 
narrative to give an idea of my state 
of mind at this eventful period; and 
as such I give some, verbatim :— 

March 2.—The Quorn at Belton. 

Good fox—over a fine country with 
a bad scent. Rode all day with 
Miss Spinnithorne, who tore her 
habit sadly in an ox-fence. Good 
foot and ankle concealed by trowsers, 
boots, and spurs. Query—Have 
ladies any business out hunting ? 

March 3.—The Cottesmore, at 
Woodwell Head. Miss S. out again. 
What can she be made of? Looked 
tired, and complained of sleepless- 
ness. I believe she was thinking 
of a certain person—jumped a gate, 
and found she had followed me over 
it. St. Heliers laughed, and I 
looked foolish. Got well abused 
for over-riding the hounds. Miss 
Spinnithorne voted the master a very 
disagreeable man. I think that girl 
is hooked. 

March 4th—The Belvoir, at 
Piper’s Hole. A wet morning, and, 
thank heaven! no ladies out. An 
hour without a check, and killed. 
Rode two of St. Heliers’ horses, 
and ‘pumped’ them both out, but went 
first from end to end. Delightful 


day. 

March 5.—The Quorn at Barkby. 
Miss Spinnithorne out again—call 
her ‘ Nelly’ now. Papa asked me 
what I thought of the new turnip- 
cutter; posed him by asking him 
to explain its mechanical principles ? 
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Rode with them all day. Nelly 
adores London, but would be happy 
anywhere with a person she liked— 
making frightful running ! 

March 6.—The Cottesmore at 
Roecart. Miss 8. got an ugly fall in 
Owston Wood; picked her up and 
consoled her—leaned on me, tecling 
so faint. Lost a capital thing towards 
Somerby, and got rather compro- 
mised. Flora! Flora! one look of 
thine would save me, even now! 

March 7.—The Quorn at Wid- 
merpool. No sport; rode with 
Nelly all day. Her father praising 
her heavily whenever she rode before 
us. This looks like business. The 
girl is evidently smitten, but I can- 
not help drawing comparisons be- 
tween her and Flora; the latter so 
gentle, so beautiful, so bewitching, 
with her large melancholy eyes and 
thoughtful brow,—the former so 
boisterous, so prosperous-looking, 

so noisy. I believe I shall always 
hate fine teeth, fresh complexions, 
and sunny ringlets. Besides, nothing 
frightens her. She was riding a 
violent five year old horse, and sat 
him as if he was a shooting pony,— 
complimented her on her prowess, 
and she looked so pleased. J¢ must 
come off sooner or later, and I shall 
lose Flora for ever. Such is fate! 

Dined with Salamander, and drank 

oceans of claret—fellows all very 

noisy. Won 371. at whist. 

arch 8, Sunday.—Laid in bed 
till one p.m. Fearful dreams. Flora 
on a runaway horse—stopped her, 
and found she was suddenly trans- 
formed into old Mr. Seinnlihene 
who gave me his daughter and his 

blessing. Breakfasted, and made u 

my whist-book. Shocking bad wee 

—only won 42/. on the six nights. 

Shall have to marry the heiress, after 

all. “Put it off till after Croxton 

Park. 





OF MY SUIT WITH THE LEICESTERSHIRE HEIRESS— AN UNEXPECTED CHANGE — 
“MANY A SLIP,’ ETC.—DIANA TAKES A LESSON FROM CUPID, 


Many and great as may be the fail- 
ings of our English aristocracy, and 
in these days, truly, the more exalted 
a man’s position the more surely are 
his peccadilloes brought to light, 
effeminacy and want of daring can 
never be charged against them by 


their greatest enemies. Without 









going into the invidious question, 
as to whether they are not more 
moral, better educated, and more 
intelligent than their continental 
neighbours, there is no doubt 
that their sports and pursuits have 
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a less enervating tendency, their 
frames are more athletic, and their 
habits more manly, than those of a 
corresponding class in any other 
civilized nation. The sports of the 
field, and the training of the gym- 
nasium, will ever have a beneficial 
effect on the moral tone, as well as 
the corporeal health of those who 
assiduously follow them, and who 
‘live laborious days,’ which bring 
their own reward; and there is a 
nearer connexion than one might at 
first sight suppose between the 
bodily vigour which resists physical 
labour, and rises superior to fatigue, 
and the mental energy which over- 
comes moral difficulties, and battles 
strenuously against evil. I do not 
go so far as the absurdity of saying 
that the man of muscle is necessarily 
the man of virtue, but I only sug- 
gest, that in more cases than we are 
generally aware of, the ‘ sound body’ 
is the most powerful auxiliary to the 
‘sound mind.’ May we not, then, 
congratulate ourselves that in this 
country, and I believe only in this 
country, we see the young aristo- 
cracy unflinchingly take their share 
of all the buffetings inseparable from 
our rough and athletic amusements 
with a manly good-humour not to 
be surpassed by the brawny clown, 
who sooth to say is of no more stal- 
wart frame than his lordly compe- 
titor ;—that we see the hereditary 
legislator labouring at the oar, wit 
a pluck and endurance worthy of a 
falling athlete training for the Olym- 

ic wreath, or standing up to the 
in of a professed pugilist, which, 
muffied though they be, are still no 
unworthy imitations of the kick of a 
horse, with an unruffled counte- 
nance, that shows how self-reliance, 
accompanied by a quick eye and 
ready hand, can turn the rude 
struggle into a triumph of science 
and agility ? 

Who is the foremost horseman in 
on reckless crowd, all maddening 
or a start, in the enthusiasm of the 

chase? Who is the daring rider 
guiding that impetuous and un- 
trained animal, with many a hair- 
breadth escape, over the intricacies 
of a strongly-enclosed country, and, 
as he obtained it, still by sheer nerve 
and determination, keeping the lead ? 
Not the professional rough-rider, 
paid, as he deserves to be, at the 
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rate of a field-officer in the army; 
not the keen and skilful huntsman, 
with horse of his master’s and spurs 
of his own, albeit he is somewhere 
very close upon his heels; no, it is 
none of these, but some scion of no- 
bility, some gentleman of name, 
brought up in all the habits of the 
highest refinement, nurtured in 
wealth, and cradled in luxury, but 
neither softened in frame nor dulled 
in courage by the enervating effects 
of idleness and vice. The same 
spirit pervades all classes of English 
society, a chain that links together 
the highest and the lowest of the 
land, that promoting field-sports, 
cricket, quoits, games, and gather- 
ings, unites, in one manly bond, the 
peer and the peasant, the merchant 
and the mechanic, gentle and simple, 
rich and poor. Long may it last! 
and so long shall our glorious 
country vindicate her right to the 
endearing appellation of merry 
England. Amongst no other nation 
under the sun, I think we may safely 
say, could such a race-meeting as 
that of Croxton Park, avowedly 
held for the purpose of enabling 
gentlemen to figure in the character 
of jockeys, have received the support 
and encouragement which has ever 
been accorded to it. And although 
the higher classes certainly do not 
excel their inferiors in this particular 
description of horsemanship, still 
the very attempt speaks volumes in 
favour of the fearless and manly 
spirit of its promoters. Nor have 
some of our most distinguished men 
in arms, politics, and literature, dis- 
dained to don the many-coloured 
— and silken cap, that should 

ecome the loadstone of attraction 
to a thousand eyes, as they sped 
their giddy course as that 
ample domain. have seen on 
these plains a white-haired general, 
whose name the Sikh warrior 
blanches to pronounce, bestride 
an impetuous filly, whose youthful 
ardour was to be counteracted by 
the cool determination of that daring 
old man; I have seen one on whom 
the poet’s mantle hassince descended, 
and whose name will be remembered 
while French Algeria holds a bivouac 
—whilst the unconquered spirit of 
the heroic Abdel-Kader pervades 


the sons of the Desert—rehearsing 
in reality, whilst his gorgeous vesture 
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fluttered in the breeze, those stirring 
gallops that he has since described 
so thrillingly in winged verse. I 
have seen the graceful representative 
of one of England’s most chivalrous 
houses gliding without effort past 
the stand, and heard him hailed by 
a thousand voices the artistic 
winner by a length, whilst the cor- 
dial congratulations he received onall 
sides proved the pets of the 
equestrian; and 1 have rejoiced to 
see that, let utilitarians cavil as they 
will, the spirit of their forefathers 
is not yet dormant in the gentlemen 
of England, ‘ who sit at home at 
ease.” Besides such reflections as 
these, can anything be more delight- 
ful than a fine day in early spring, 
on a bracing eminence, commanding 
a rich and well-wooded country, and 
surrounded by one’s friends and ac- 
quaintances, male and female, in 
such numbers as to enable one 
to select the pleasantest as one’s 
associates without risk of affrontin 
the less gifted by neglect ? Or shoul 
wooing be the order of the day, and 
the fair object a lady wrapped heart 
and soul in horses, horsemanship, 
and the mysteries of the saddle, 
could any position be so advantage- 
ous for the prosecution of one’s suit 
as a place at her ear in the corner 
of the grand stand during the races 
at Croxton Park. 

Such was my position as regarded 
Miss Spinnithorne, with whom I 
was now upon the best of terms, and 
who I thought in my vanity was 
only waiting for the important words 
that should bind me to her for life. 
These words I had quite made up 
my mind to speak, and was now only 
putting off from day to day the ir- 
retrievable loss of my liberty, and 
my eternal 4 from Flora 
Belmont. I had determined my 
fate should be decided at the Crox- 
ton Park meeting; this was the 
first day of that festival, to-morrow 
must see me ‘ booked.’ Such was 
the idea uppermost in my brain, as 
I sat by Nelly’s side, and listened 
to her artless remarks upon the 
pageant going on before her eyes. 

* Do tell me which horse will win, 
Captain Grand,’ ‘ she said, leaning 
half her body over the balcony, to 
witness the operation of saddling a 
refractory chesnut. ‘I like ‘ Fake- 
away,’ only he has bad hocks; and 
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‘ Polly Popples’ has better action 
for getting through dirt.’ 

* Right again, Nelly,’ said a voice 
at her elbow; which, on turning 
round, I perceived to come from her 
cousin Tom, and who, being a cousin, 
I was forced to tolerate as such. 
‘ Polly’s the card for you to stick to, 
ain’t she,Grand? I am toride her, 
you see if I don’t get hold of her 
cocoa-nut and fight her along!’ 

A nice fellow this for one’s wife’s 
cousin, [ejaculated internally, during 
this refined colloquy ; the said Tom 
being my especial aversion—a sort 
of half-gentleman, half-yeoman— 
who would have been a ‘ buckeen’ 
had he been an Irishman, but who 
in Leicestershire was only that 
worst of all varieties, a ‘ sporting 
snob.’ 

‘Well, Tom,’ said my good- 
humoured ‘ future,’ ‘ I'll bet you two 
to one against your mount.’ 

‘Done in gloves,’ said my aversion, 
‘ done, along with you little Nell! 
(I shouid have liked to choke him) 
and if she don’t win, I'll send you 
the spiciest pair of real French that 
Grantham can produce.’ And with 
this refined promise he went down 
to weigh, previous to mounting the 
animal aforesaid, which I sincerely 
hoped might break his neck. 

‘Is that man a friend of yours?’ 
said Lady Overbearing, who had 
been listening to cousin Tom with 
her glass up, and an expression of 
intense amusement on her haughty 
features. 

‘ No—yes,’ I stammered out, ‘that 
is, a sort of cousin of Miss Spinni- 
thorne — that lady in the pink 
bonnet.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the fine lady, turning 
away with a look of contemptuous 
mechanceté, that annoyed me, I am 
ashamed to say, more than the oc- 
casion deserved. 

But the bell rings for saddling ; 
gentlemen riders are seen hurrying 
to and fro, with long great coats con- 
cealing their professional attire, and 
magnificent silver-mounted jockey- 
whips in their hands. Prosperous- 
looking yeomen are crowding round 
the strong symmetrical race-horses, 
on whom five and six summers have 
bestowed the muscular proportions 
and rounded beauty of form, de- 
nied to their earlier appearance be- 
fore the public as three-year old 
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competitors for Derby and St. Leger, 
and propounding pithy questions to 
the short, business-like grooms, 
whose responses are delivered with 
a positive ambiguity worthy of an 
ancient oracle. 

‘Plantagenet ought to win, Mr. 
Wisp?’ says a good-looking young 
farmer, in an interrogative tone, 
glancing down at the same time to- 
wards the boots and breeches in 
which he is afterwards to ride for 
the ‘ Coplow Stakes,’ as though his 
attire gave him a right to the best 
information on the subject. 

‘ He did ought, if the mare don’t 
beat him,’ replies a short, pimply- 
faced man, with miraculously-fitting 
gaiters, who is leading by a snaffle 
bridle a quiet, good-looking bay 
horse, swathed in body-clothes from 
his little pointed ears to the end of 
his long square tail. ‘ Nor she didn’t 
ought to have much the best of him, 
if you look at their ‘running,’ Mr. 
Squiers ;’ and having vouchsafed 
thus much information for Mr. 
Squiers.to make the best of, which 
that worthy’s total ignorance of the 
previous performances of either 


animal,renders him utterly incapable 


of doing, the short man, yawning 
audibly, expresses his opinion that 
it will be dark before they begin, 
and that ‘he’s blessed if he thinks 
the gentlemen everwil/ get weighed.’ 
Nor is the groom’s impatience un- 
reasonable, for inside the weighing 
enclosure there is muchcrowding and 
confusion, consequentupon the uncer- 
tainty of the aristocratic jockeys as 
to their specific gravity, all precon- 
ceived calculations based upon yes- 
terday’s discipline having been 
upset by a large dinner-party last 
night, at the Old Club. Seven-pound 
saddles must accordingly be sub- 
stituted for the more roomy seat on 
which gentlemen are wont to accom- 
modate their lengthier proportions ; 
and in one instance not even that 
hand’s-breadth of pig’s-skin, which 
weighs exactly five pounds, and on 
which it is physically impossible he 
can sit down, will make amends for 
the evening’s indulgence to yon vi- 
gorouscompetitor. However, thereis 
no great hurry, people who do things 
for pleasure ought not to be tied to 
time ; and after many a hasty mes- 
sage and whispered conclave, the 
turmoil seems to right itself, and 
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one after another the whole troop 
are at length mounted, and display- 
ing their preparatory eanters for the 
edification of the ladies. 

And now do bright eyes scan the 
cards, and taper fingers point to the 
‘names, weights, and colours of the 
riders,’ as each fair one reviews with 
favouring eye the man and horse 
that approach nearest to her own 
peculiar ideas of excellence. ‘ Plan- 
tagenet’ gallops thrice past the 
stand, his bright bay coat and glossy 
tail glistening in the sun, whilst his 
own beauty, and the graceful ease 
with which Mr. Wilson yields so 

liantly to every motion of his long, 
ashing stride, find him peculiar 
favour in the eyes of the softer sex. 
Gloves shall be won about Plan- 
tagenet, ere yon setting sun shall 
gild the western windows of Bel- 
voir’s stately pile. But ‘ Polly Pop- 
ples,’ steered by my cousin that 
is to be, likewise finds admirers 
amongst the connoisseurs, and there 
is no denying that short square man 
ean ride. ‘Nelly’ backs her largely 
for gloves, much to my annoyance. 
Hie! hie! hie! ‘Fakeaway’ comes 
tearing up the course, pulling hard 
and savagely, with lowered head and 
snorting nostril that breathes re- 
bellion and defiance. In vain! as 
well strive to break away from a 
bar of iron with springs of steel, as 
from those strong sinewy wrists, 
that give and take with restraining 
skill on either side of the lengthy, 
free-playing shoulder. ‘If ‘ Fake- 
away’ could live the distance,’ 
Nelly remarks to me, ‘he ought to 
win, with Captain Black for his 
jockey.’ And Nelly’s judgment in 
all matters connected with horses is 
seldom at fault. Three more gallant 
steeds, three more riders known to 
fame, come swinging past for our 
observation and criticism. Fine 
horsemen are they all, but to an ac- 
customed eye there is a something 
in the seat and style of each of 
them which savours more of the 
pliant strength of the fox-hunter, 
than the motionless ease of the 
jockey. There is some little de- 
ay ere they are settled into their 
places, and divers threatened in- 
dications of a false start; but they 
are got away with less trouble than 
might have been expected, and a 
suppressed murmur in the Stand 
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announces that ‘they are off.’ The 
course is deeper than usual, and the 
gentlemen riders much inclined to 
* wait upon’ each other; so, for the 
first half mile, there is considerable 
disapprobation expressed by the fair 
aecinien at their ‘going so wretch- 
edly slow;’ but Fakeaway is pulling 
so unpleasantly, and exhausting so 
much of his energies in strugglin 
with his jockey, that Captain Blac 
judiciously lets him out for a few 
strides, and shoots forward some 
five or six lengths in front of his 
companions, not unmarked, however, 
by the practised eye of Mr. Wil- 
son, who having himself ridden 
Fakeaway, has been for some time 

repared for a demonstration of this 

ind, and is ready with Plantagenet 
to regain his place at the leader’s 
quarters. This improves the pace 
of the whole six, and coming down 
the hill it is obvious that such speed 
must ere long tell upon some of them. 
At the turn the two favourites, 
Plantagenet and Fakeaway, are the 
last horses in the race, and Polly 
Popples comes round the corner in 
front, looking very like a winner, 
but Nelly’s cousin cannot hope to 
compete with such artistical horse- 
men as are watching him from be- 
hind, knowing far better than him- 
self the speed at which he is going, 
and the powers of his animal. ‘He 
is in too great a hurry to get home,’ 
and disposes of the little mare ac- 
cordingly, who is passed by the 
favourites as though she were stand- 
ing still, Plantagenet having come 
up with a tremendous rush when 
opposite the distance post, closely 
waited on by the no longer impetu- 
ous Fakeaway. Fifty yards from 
home Captain Black gets at the latter 
with whip and spurs, nor could a 
Centaur have urged his equine half 
to its utmost speed with more per- 
fect sympathy and unison of motion 
than that which exists between 
Fakeaway and the jockey who is 
coercing lie. In vain, he reaches 
Plantagenet’'s quarters—his girths— 
his shoulder—but no farther. Mr. 
Wilson never appears to move a 
muscle, so equably and pliantly does 
he adapt himself to every effort of 
his horse. His nice judgment of 
pace tells him that he must win; and 
calmly, as if cantering in the park, 
his body slightly bent forward, his 
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How Digby made love to the Heiress. 





hands low upon his horse’s withers, 
a quiet smile upon his countenance, 
he glides by the goal, a winner by a 
neck, whilst amongst the plaudits 
which greet his triumph may be 
heard such expressions as the fol- 
lowing: ‘ Capital race !’—‘ Beautiful 
finish !'—‘ Perfection of riding!—‘ I 
win a hundred pounds.’ 

Although, contrary to my wont, 
I was neglecting the important busi- 
ness of money-making in the ring, 
let it not be supposed that I was by 
any means idle during this and the 
succeeding races. Far from it; with 
a provident eye to future well-being, 
I was exerting myself to the utmost 
in making the agreeable to the 
wealthy heiress, and bringing to 
bear ali my previous experience and 
fancied knowledge of the sex on the 
unsophisticated Nelly. Strange it 
is, that the man whose heart is in 
reality untouched by her charms, 
should ever have the greatest facility 
in winning his way to a woman's 
good graces, while he whose whole 
soul is bound up in her, finds the 
very intensity of his devotion the 
greatest obstacle in his path. How 
the latter ponders upon every word 
he might, could, would, or should 
say, and every construction it can 
bear, till, in sheer indecision, he 
finds himself confined to the most 
constrained common-places, or the 
most irksome silence, whilst his care- 
less rival, liking or admiring no one 
half as much as himself, rattles gaily 
on through all the gradations of 
lively, agreeable, confidential, and 
affectionate, till he slips into a de- 
claration of love with half the trouble 
it costs the sincere worshipper to ask 
his goddess to ‘ drink a glass of wine.’ 
So was it with me, the progress I 
made, when I paused to reflect upon 
it, was positively alarming. As I 
hied me home to Melton for dinner, 
and reviewed the morning I had just 
spent, I determined that the follow- 
ing day should witness my honour- 
able capitulation, and that twenty- 
four hours more should see Digby 
Grand in the fetters of ‘ an engage- 
ment’—the accepted suitor of the 
sporting heiress. 

‘You must have won a hat-full of 
money to-day, Grand, for I never 
saw you in such spirits,’ remarked 
Maltby to me, as we wended our 
homeward way in company, after an 
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uproarious evening of mirth, wine, 
and jollity ; nor could the straight- 
forward Yorkshire peer conceive any 
other cause for wild hilarity than 
contentment of mind produced by 
successful speculation. Little did he 
know the feelings of a man, who, in- 
volved in difficulties, and at enmity 
with himself, is fain to snatch at the 
excitement of the passing moment 
as a means of temporary forgetful- 
ness, and whose laughter, even at its 
merriest, rings all the louder for its 
accompanying strain of secret woe ; 
and when I wished him good night, 
and offered to lay him the long 
odds against a horse he had to run 
on the morrow, my old friend turned 
away with a smile, and gave me 
eredit for being one of the most pros- 
perous and happy dogs of his ac- 
quaintance. The hours of sleep 
brought oblivion and repose as 
surely as morning brought the day 
light and the post. How little do 
we know the influence that the very 
next minute may have on our whole 
future lives; how do we plot and cal- 
culate, and plan, and then, just as 
we have arranged everything to a 
nicety, and are congratulating our- 
selves on our energy, prudence, and 
foresight, the mail train brings down 
an express, or the daily post pro- 
duces a letter that upsets all our pre- 
conceived conclusions, and sweeping 
away the whole foundations upon 
which we have built, bids us start 
anew, under circumstances we have 
never before contemplated, and in a 
course of which we are totally igno- 
rant. 

As I tied my neckcloth before the 
glass, in the dazzling rays of the 
morning sun, I felt not more sure of 
my own existence, than that the 
well-known face I saw opposite me 
was the legitimate property of Miss 
Spinnithorne, about to purchase that 
valuable with sundry goods and per- 
sonalities, comprising farms, tene- 
ments and money in the funds. I 
sat down to breakfast, impressed 
with the idea that I was now about 
to become a family man, and as such 
must endeavour to maintainagravity 
and steadiness to which I had hither- 
to been a stranger, and I poured out 
my first cup of tea, thinking, that 
were it not for the impossibility of 
Flora ever performing that office on 
my behalf, I had every reason to 
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be satisfied with the position I that 
day intended to assume. Ere that 
cup of tea was cool, ‘a change 
had come o’er the spirit of my dream,’ 
consequent upon two letters which I 
received during my meal. The first, 
short, pithy, and to the purpose, 
whose superscription, ‘Onher Ma- 
jesty’s service,’ showed that it ad- 
mitted of no compromise, was 
merely to the effect that ‘the Adju- 
tant was instructed by the Command- 
ing Officer to order my attendance, 
without delay, at head-quarters,’ and 
as such entailed an immmediate de- 
parture for London, and postpone- 
ment of all explanations with my 
rustic heiress ; but the second, a vo- 
luminous missive, from Hilling- 
don, was far more interesting in its 
nature, as it was more oe in 
its ulterior consequences. My friend 
wrote to me in a strain that, even 
for him, was high-flown and imagi- 
native to a degree, while it was evi- 
dent that his letter, eloquent and 
affectionate as it was, must have 
been dictated by feelings of no 
common excitement. He had seen 
Lavish in London, and from him had 
heard an exaggerated account of my 
positive engagement to Miss Spinni- 
thorne, as well as a caricatured de- 
scription of her person and family, 
with a fabulous detail of her wealth, 
and he now wrote to me, adjuring 
me by everything I regarded as most 
sacred, to pause before irretrievably 
taking that step which he held in 
such aversion, to wit, marrying for 
money. Generous and open-hearted 
as he was, he offered to do anything 
in his power that one brother might 
for another to save me from this 
union. He proposed an immediate 
loan, which I well knew would 
swallow up the whole of his dis- 
posable capital, and offered to be- 
come security for my liabilities to 
an amount that would have en- 
dangered all his remaining property. 
There was no sacrifice ok he was 
not prepared to make to save his only 
friend, as he called me, from so de- 
grading a fate, and then he argued 
nobly and chivalrously upon the du- 
ties owed by a gentleman to society 
and tohimself. ‘ If you are in difli- 
culties,’ he wrote, ‘stand up to them 
like a man, look them boldly in the 
face, and whatever may be the con- 
sequences, fight them out to the last. 
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For worldly wealth I have, as you 
know, the utmost contempt, there- 
fore, to tell you that you shall com- 
mand the last farthing I possess, is 
no more than you have a right to 
expect; but i should indeed , be 
ashamed if I were not ready to sa- 
crifice far more than mere money 
in the cause of my friend. You 
will have to return to town imme- 
diately for our Court-martial, and 
let me entreat of you to come to no 
conclusion with this Miss Spinni- 
thorne till you have seen me. If 
a are already committed, draw 
ack, do anything but marry her. 
Better to behave badly now than for 
a life-time; and whatever may be 
the girl’s present feelings to find 
herself undeceived, think how triflin 
must be her sorrow now compare 
to the anguish with which she would 
one day discover, in this world or 
the next, that she had been a victim 
for years to the imposture of him to 
whom she had given the purest, 
freshest affections of her heart.’ 
Hillingdon went on to say—and this, 
perhaps, more than any other part 
of his letter had an effect upon 
my determination—that he had seen 
Miss Belmont in London, that she 
was evidently ignorant of this re- 
ported marriage, and that she still 
spoke of me with a regard and affec- 
tion she strove in vain to conceal. 
He concluded with the kindest ex- 
pressions of interest in my welfare, 
and a repetition of his generous and 
magnificent offer, urging me to come 
and see him immediately on my 
arrival in town, and declaring he 
should not be comfortable till some 
arrangements had been made to ex- 
tricate me from my pecuniary annoy- 
ances and embarrassments. Painful, 
too painful was it for me to feel, as 
I perused his warm-hearted letter, 
that breathing, as it did, the sincerest 
friendship, the noblest sentiments, 
there was yet running through the 
whole of it a strain of exaggerated 
sensibility, a morbid tone of over- 
excited feeling, which brought to 
my mind, though not for the first 
time, a startling doubt, upon which 
I had never before allowed myself 
to dwell, as to Hillingdon’s sanity. 
It was too dreadful to contemplate. 
The noble, the generous, the true- 
hearted, and brave—that he, of all 
others, should be the monster’s vic- 
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tim!—his glorious intellect even 
now tainted with that spot, which 
should waste and corrode as it 
spread, till the reasoning creature, 
the image of God upon earth, should 
become an insensate maniac. Hor- 
rible !—Gracious Heaven, how hor- 
rible! And yet, drive it from my 
mind as I would, ever and anon the 
dread suspicion flashed across me, 
and sent the life-blood back, thick 
and chilly, to my heart. I deter- 
mined to see him as soon as my 
military engagements would allow; 
and in return for his brotherly affec- 
tion, I resolved to watch over him 
with a brother’s care. In the mean 
time, I wrote an excuse to Squire 
Spimnithorne, with whom I had en- 
gaged myself to spend a few days at 
his place in Charnwood Forest, with 
a polite message to his daughter, to 
the effect that nothing but regi- 
mental duty would have prevented 
my attending her that day upon the 
race course, and took my departure 
for London, with many good wishes 
from St. Heliers’ confidential ser- 
vant, who stayed away from the 
races on purpose to administer the 
stirrup cup, in the shape of a large 
bumper of Curacoa, and to receive 
with due acknowledgments the lucra- 
tive compliment I tendered him in 
consideration of being his master’s 
guest. 

This worthy, far different from 
our old family butler, Soames, was 
an example of a class who have now- 
a-days completely superseded the 
white-haired, corpulent personage 
who in some few antediluvian esta- 
blishments still appears in black 
shorts and gold knee-buckles, to 
announce, with becoming tardiness 
and a that ‘dinner is 
camel Rapid, energetic, and de- 
cided—with absolute dominion be- 
low stairs, over everything except 
Truffles the cook—Mr. Price was 

ualified by talent and education 
or any office, however arduous, in 
which Beamer was not indispensable. 
Tall, slight, and of middle age, he 
had that quiet and self-reliant air 
peculiar to his own class and sundry 
subordinate officials who hang about 
the House of Lords. The peerage 
seemed to be his peculiar element ; 
and if his smooth, distinct, and re- 
spectful tones were addressed to a 
commoner, an occasional — lord’ 
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would drop insensibly from his 
tongue, as though his communica- 
tions were usually held with per- 
sonages of that exalted rank. Where 
he had picked up his store of mis- 
cellaneous information it would be 
impossible to guess, but in common 
with his order, he appeared to pos- 
sess an intuitive knowledge, which 
was never at fault, as to railway 
trains, posting distances, weights of 
letters, names of hotels, and other 
obscure and uncertain subjects. He 
got the earliest and safest intelli- 
gence as to all racing transactions, 
and seldom failed to win a small 
sum upon the chief public events ; 
whilst on political matters his infor- 
mation was as accurate as his master, 
with all his confidential correspond- 
ence, could receive, and was pro- 
bably obtained through the self- 
same channels. As St. Heliers said, 
* he was the best servant in London, 
and all the better for being such a 
confounded rascal.’ And I must do 
him the justice to say, that his at- 
tention to his master could not have 
been greater than that which he 
showed to his master’s guests. How- 
ever early might be his departure, 
there was an early breakfast pre- 
pared for the way-farer, and there 
was Mr. Price, composed and re- 
spectful as usual, in waiting to pre- 
side over his arrangements and 
minister to his wants. Nor was this 
matutinal vigil consequent upon his 
retirement betimes and long night’s 
rest, as I have myself had occa- 
sion to witness. = onee, when 
staying with a large party for some 
extraordinary shooting at St. He- 
liers’ old family place, I was inter- 
rupted in my dinner toilette by Mr. 
Price's icnook, with a hospitable in- 


vitation to HIS party after ‘ my 


lord’s’ had concluded. ‘ There will 
be a little dancing this evening in 
the steward’s room, Sir,’ he began, 
with as matter-of-fact an air as if he 
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were announcing my carriage—‘ and 
as there will not be much whist up- 
stairs, and you will probably object 
to retiring so early, we should feel 
highly honoured if you would do us 
the neu of looking in for a few 
minutes. You must not expect 
much, Sir, but take us quite in the 
rough, as this is entirely an im- 
promptu affair!’ I accepted of 
course, with many acknowledgments, 
and ‘ galloped,’ ‘ waltzed,’ and ‘ pol- 
kaed,’ with ladies’ maids and other 
functionaries, in low gowns and satin 
shoes, till five in the morning; 
whilst ‘the rough’ of this impromptu 
festivity I found to consist of the 
best supper Truffles could dish up, 
(which accounted for the dinner that 
day having been less meritorious 
than usual,) washed down by ‘ sweet’ 
and ‘ dry,’ such as my lord’s gnostic 
guests upstairs had oft pronounced 
to be the very perfection of cham- 
pagne. So much for Mr. Price, 
who shut me into my postchaise with 
the most deferential attention, and 
looked at his watch, while he bade 
the postboy drive on, as though I 
were not out of his care till safely 
arrived at the termination of my 
journey. 

Much food had I for reflection, 
and into many a reverie did I drop 
on my way to the metropolis. Flora 
Belmont and Hillingdon were the 
subjects uppermost in my mind, and 
doubts, scruples, and anxieties, 
chased each other like clouds across 
my mental atmosphere, as to the 
course I should pursue with regard 
to Miss Spinnithorne. What a deal 
of trouble it would have saved me 
had I known that in one short month 
from that time the little jilt would 
marry her boorish cozsin—that she 
was even then eating sandwiches 
out of the same box, and talking 
with the presuming snob about Polly 


Popples and ‘ Dandy Grand.’ 
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FISH TATTLE. 
Tue Concer. 


Hang yourself, muddy conger, hang yourself. 


S few fish are better than eels- 
proper, when properly served, 

so nothing in cookery can ever be 
worse than a conger under any form 
of presentation; but warned by such 
proverbs as de gustibus, ‘ every 
one to his taste,’ and tous les goitits 
sont respectables, to show forbear- 
ance to the aberrations of our neigh- 
bour’s ninth pair of nerves, we re- 
strict ourselves to recording the fact 
that this fish, like the eel, had from 
the earliest times friends and parti- 
sans in plenty: the Greek epicures 
in particular showing an extraordi- 
nary liking for conger, and entering 
into league to bring it into general 
fashion. The whole carcase was 
eagerly sought after, and caught up 
by rival competitors at market; but 
it was the head they considered the 
really capital part: this always 
fetched a great price at Athens; 
and there is a story extant of a Gre- 
cian Ude, who, though obliged from 
its scarcity to pay exorbitantly for 
the article in question, would, he 
said (had he possessed two) have 
given one to his master for the pri- 
vilege of keeping that of this fish to 
himself. With so strong an induce- 
ment for fishmongers to decapitate 
congers, acephalous specimens would 
probably be as common then as were 
those of ling in the days of Belon, 
who, as he informs his readers, was 
obliged to figure for illustration a 
victim to the guillotine, not being 
able to procure this gadus in an un- 
mutilated condition. Greek hyper- 
bole seems to have reached its cli- 
max in describing the delights of 
eating conger. One unsavoury 
Achwan declared that the fragrant 
odour exhaled from its body in 
cooking was sufliciently appetizing 
to restore the lost sense of smell to 
a dead man’s nose; and (boiled 
with salt-water and marjorum, we 
pen ‘it was a dish to change the 
uman nature into the divine ;’ and, 
to quote but one more specimen of 
gastronomic sebuinaiene. a bom- 
bastic enthusiast, hearing from his 
caterer (amidst the names of fish in 
the market read out for his morning 


SHaks. Hen. JV., Part Il. 


edification) those of leucisi and con- 
ger, stops him to say, that in place 
of naming fish he was rehearsing a 
list of gods. 

Terence, that accurate observer of 
minute Grecisms, has put this cha- 
racteristic trait of congerism into the 
mouth of an Attic menial, in one of 
his Latin-Greek comedies: ‘ Here, 
Dromo, gut those other fish your- 
self, but throw me this whacking 
(maximum) conger into a trough; 
let there be plenty of water for him 
to stir about rt wash in; when L 
return he shall be boned, but on no 
account meddle with him before.’ 
Even the dressing a conger was held, 
it seems, so refined a species of 
cookery that neither rank nor genius 
thought themselves demeaned by 
the occupation. A poet laureat 
might stew one, assisted by his pa- 
tron sovereign, without disparage- 
ment toeither. ‘ Whilst Antagorus,’ 
says Plutarch, ‘was thus busied, 
King Antigonus, after some time 
helping in the culinary labours, be- 

an to wonder whether Homer after 
e had designed to celebrate the 
glorious achievements of Agamem- 
non (g. d. and I, Antagorus, expect 
one day as much at your hands,) 
ever cooked a conger. ‘And I,’ 
retorted the poet artiste, ‘ should 
wonder yet more if it could ever 
have entered into the head of so 
great a man to make so trifling an 
inquiry.’ 

All congers were not equally 

rized. The Latin were those held 
in highest request. Archistratus 
asserts that these were as superior 
to all other as ‘a plump thunny toa 
vile coracinus.’ Our personal expe- 
rience being confined to British 
conger, which is the nastiest viand 
we ever attempted, the comparison 
in the latter clause of his affirmation 
may be correct, but if so, it speaks 
the flavour of a coracinus to be 
transcendently vile. 

Though the conger of the Bay of 
Naples received honourable mention 
from Giannetaggio’s muse, it very 
seldom occurs in the market, and 
neither ancient nor modern Rome 
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seems at all to have shared in this 
sea-eel enthusiasm of the Greeks; 
Apicius committing it to posterity 
with a single recipe. Our own an- 
cestors, who are known to have been 
coarse feeders, generally imitated the 
Greeks in this particular propensity ; 
for in England, in the days of the 
— Henrys, or at any rate in those 
of Elizabeth, this fish was esteemed 
even royal fare, and thus one of the 
reasons which Falstaff gives why the 
Prince loves Poins is his addiction 
to conger. ‘ He loves him.’ says he, 
‘because their legs are both of a 
bigness, and he plays at quoits, and 
drinks off candle ends for flap-dra- 
on, and eats conger and fennel.’ 
oll Tear-sheet, in the same play, 
calls the fat knight, in terms of ban- 
tering disparagement, ‘a muddy 
conger ;’ but from the previous fa- 
vourable mention of the fish, and from 
Doll Tear-sheet’s very presumable 
a forknights, the emphasis 
me Fs clearly to be laid on the 
ualifying adjective, not on the 
thing qualified. The term muddy 
conger (no bad metonymy, by the 
way, for a fat, greasy voluptuary) 
does not throw any odium, nor is 
intended by the speaker to convey 
any, upon clean congers or true 
knights. As that first-rate fish the 
red mullet was sometimes, we know, 
lutarius, or mud-tainted (Pliny), 
and tabooed the table in conse- 
quence; a conger fancier would 
view a conger in the same predica- 
ment as a spoiled specimen of a 
good fish; just as a diamond-mer- 
chant, though despising a muddy 
diamond, does not think less highly 
of those of a pure water. 
ngers are still extensively dis- 
posed of in France. We have else- 
where spoken of the refreshing 
beauty of Italian fish markets at 
early morning: those along the 
coast of Normandy form a striking 
contrast to them, from the nauseous 
superfluity of these unsightly crea- 
tures, more particularly at Boulogne 
and Dieppe, where they predomi- 
nate above all other fish, and fill 
whole rows of hampers with their 
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wriggling coils, a sight which, as 
they twist and untwist in endless 
writhings, and turn up successively 
a dirty white belly or brown lubric 
back, is enough to sicken the sto- 
mach of all but initiated beholders. 
In Spain also this fish is in the as- 
cendant: it is there not only eaten 
fresh, but dry-salted, and ground 
down into flour,* to thicken the 
common soups of the country, as 
Parmezan enriches the minestras of 
Italy. The modern Orcadians, too, 
consume large quantities in both 
ways, and get, it 1s said, a consider- 
able portion of their supply from the 
otters, who bring them to shore for 
the sake of a small tit-bit, and as 
soon as it has been secured leave 
the rest of the carcass for the 
benefit of these islanders. With us 
the days of conger are passed, and, 
like those of ‘ protection,’ without 
much prospect of a return. This 
fish is now only the last resource of 
shipwrecked sailors and famished 
landsmen, in the total lack of any 
other kind of provisions. 


Toe Mvrzna. 
"Extdva & ixaroynepadoc, 1) Ta oma- 
YXva cov 
Avacrapatea, mvevpoyvwy 7 avOaverat 
Taprnoa pupatva. 
ARISTOPH. 

The names of murena and Vedius 
Pollio are indissolubly connected. 
Vedius Pollio was, as Pliny informs 
his readers, ‘ a Roman coieenes by 
calling, and one of the followers and 
— favourites of Augustus, who 

evised a variety of cruel experi- 
ments by means of this fish ; causing 
offending slaves to be thrown into 
stews where murenz were kept, 
that they might be torn, or rather 
nibbled to pieces; ‘not,’ says his 

uaint translator, Dr. Holland, ‘ that 
there were not wilde beastes ynow 
upon lande for this feate, but because 
he tooke pleasure to beholde a man 
torn and plucket in pieces all at once, 
which pleasant sight he could not 
see upon any other beastes upon 
lande.’ This is the Roman naturalist’s 
version of a story told in various 


* The process of converting dried fish into flour was known and adopted in 


early times. 


Thus Arrian mentions that Alexander’s admiral touched at an island 


in the Persian Gulf, the inhabitants of which converted their fish into meal ; and 
having no other food nor provender, fed themselves and their live stock upon fish- 
bread, communicating thereby a fishy flavour to the meat. 
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ways by different narrators; from 
one of them it is made to appear 
that an additional motive to that 
here suggested occasionally insti- 
gated this ‘ gentleman’ to these sum- 
mary proceedings—namely, to train 
up expert waiters for his table, by 
making dreadful example of those 
who were clumsy or careless. But 
this inference is merely conjectural ; 
and as Vedius Pollio never deigned 
to state his principles of action to 
any one, posterity must be content 
to remain, with Seneca, in ignorance, 
whether he maintained murenz 
merely to enable him to indulge in 
propensities naturally cruel, or with 
a a ge reference to the table 
2s well; whether, in short, it was to 
feed his anger or to keep the fish in 

ood condition for himself and 

iends. Whatever his intentions 
may have been, on one memorable 
occasion he seems to have relied a 
little too much on the kind indul- 
gence of the emperor. Augustus, 
ignorant, we may charitably pre- 
sume, of the favourite’s mode of 
rearing muren, had accepted an 
invitation to a tri-patina entertain- 
ment at his house, where he was, of 
course, handsomely entertained ; the 
fish went off swimmingly, so did the 
rest of the dinner, but not so the 
dessert; for, as choice wines were 
handed round to the company, an 
unfortunate slave (wnus ex servis), in 
trepidation at having to pour out for 
so august a guest, made an unlucky 
slip, and broke a decanter (fregit 
erystallinum). Misfortunes of this 
sort, in so well conducted an esta- 
blishment as that of Vedius Pollio, 
were not allowed to come single: 
the law of retaliation there for break- 
age was summary and severe; and 
over the door of the servants’ hall, 
‘ for fools to learn, and wise men to 
take heed,’ ut indocti discant et 
ament meminisse periti, was written 
up in uncial characters. 

Whoever breaks the glass or dishes, 
That man becomes the food of fishes. 
The culprit therefore knew his doom; 
but feeling naturally enough a 
strong disinclination to the prospect 
of such a manumission even from 
such a master, summoned courage 
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after the accident, and before the 
safeguard of the emperor’s presence 
was withdrawn, to rush into the 
banquet-room, and prostrate on the 
ground to acknowledge the delin- 
quency of the decanter, and to sup- 
plicate Augustus, that he would ‘ be 
graciously pleased to condescend’ to 
commute the sentence for some less 
terrible and tormenting mode of de- 
parture out of life than the one pro- 
posed. He ‘ did not care to die, but 
thought it hard for a man, even 
though a slave, to be made, esca 
piscium, the live bait of fish.’ Cesar, 
applying to ethics a principle well 
understood in medicine—remove the 
cause and the effects will cease: sub- 
lata causd, tollitur effectus—acted 
humanely and discreetly on this ex- 
traordinary occasion ; after first set- 
ting the supplicant free, he next 
caused the obnoxious fish-ponds to 
be filled up, and all his choleric 
friend’s remaining stock of glass to 
be instantly smashed in presence of 
the assembled guests—Crystallina 
ante omnia coram se frangi jussit 
complerique piscinum (Seneca, de 
Zré). Seneca again alludes to this 
story in his treatise, de Clementid, 
a pamphlet dedicated, with such 
surprising after results, to his royal 
pupil, Nero. Herein he inculcates 
virtuous sentiments on the mind of 
the young emperor with all the 
freedom of a Times leader, and asks 
him (!) ‘ Who could fail to execrate 
such a monster as this Vedius Pollio, 
beyond even the aversion felt by his 
ill-starred slaves, or to deem a wretch 
who could fatten fish upon livin 

men, himself worthy of ten enaanll 
deaths?’ Nor is it to be gainsaid, 
that this punishment was a most re- 
fined species of cruelty, and an in- 
vention that would have done no 
discredit to the Spanish Inquisition, 
in the palmy days of that black Pan- 
demonium; for the murena is a 
small fish of desperate pluck and 
insatiable voracity, whose mouth, in 
open violation of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s Act, seems formed expressly 
for ‘ cutting and maiming,’* and, by 
reiterated snaps, of doing grievous 
bodily harm to every living being 
within its reach ; there can be, there- 


* This fish is mentioned im a passage of the Frogs, and, in consequence no 
doubt of its fierceness, in company with gorgons and hydras, as a monster equally to 
be dreaded. Macus, the concierge of the Shades, speaking with the voice of a 
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fore, little doubt that a score of 
trained murene fastening upon a 
naked man, would as easily, and 
much more speedily, gnaw him to 
the bones, than a colony of mice, 
with free access to a cheese, will 
nibble and clear it to the rind; and 
as the device was inhuman, we need 
not stay to consider what might be 
offered by counsel on the other side. 
Entertaining kindly and forbearing 
feelings to our neighbour, we neither 
wish to see a return of anti-abolition 
days, nor to have men and maids, 
whatever their misdeeds, thrown to 
murene in a pond. Still, may it 
not be meekly wished that they 
would, and mildly stated that they 
should, learn to show a little more 
care and precaution in discharging 
their responsible functions in dining 
and drawing-room? Now, if any- 
thing could awaken a proper con- 
sideration here, it ought to be the 
altered and inverte sition in 
which masters and menials at pre- 
sent stand related. In these days of 
—ours, we were going to phrase it, 
but of—theirs, in fact, since it is their 
own will they follow, not ours, the 
employer has become the victim, the 
employés his domestic tyrants. Well 
have they got up their Dean Swift,* 
and ripe proficients are they in all 
mischievous arts! The only resource, 
if there be any, lies in extensively 
publishing and circulating the above 
story of Vedius Pollio, with suitable 
comments thereon, adapted to the 
meanest capacities, for the use of 
the rising generation of Johns and 
Annes. The chief point to work 
would be the contrast between an 
English servant and a Latin servus, 
and surely if that were put in the 
telling way the case admits of, their 
moral sense must make some re- 
sponse, and declare itself, in showing 
tenderness for pate tendre, respect 
for the age of old china, and some 
reflection, however transient, on the 
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cost of new mirrors: who knows, if 
the improvement were once to begin, 
what treasures servants might not 
one day become; when an in place 
of laying violent infanticidal hands 
upon biscuit babies, sweetly sleeping, 
unconscious of danger, will handle 
them gently as her own; and re- 
membering the weakness of her sex, 
show forbearance to the very frail, 
tight-laced shepherdesses under her 
charge; and be as vigilant to pre- 
vent their slipping as now to conceal 
a blemish or a flaw, for which, as for 
cracked female reputations in gene- 
ral, there is no remedy; atime, above 
all, when breakages, however irre- 
parable, shall be openly confessed, 
and ‘ nobody’ cease to bear the brunt 
of ‘somebody’s’ mischief; when it 
can be said, in giving the character 
of an active housemaid, ‘she really 
considers valuables as things to be 
valued; sweeps cleanly and care- 
fully, brushes light as a zephyr, 
dusts glass and china without par- 
tiality, looks upon her master’s virtu 
virtuously, and never broke either 
her word or a porcelain vase all the 
while she has been in our service.’ 
Alas! up to the present hour there 
is no dawn of such bright prospects ; 
ancillary reformation has not yet 
begun; cats are not more detri- 
mental to mice, nor boys to birds’ 
eggs, than these wenches to Saxe, 
Chelsea, and Sévres tea-cups, and 
too often, in addition to the general 
instability of all things human, that 
of china in particular, in such hands, 
is made painfully conspicuous ; and 
as Cicero sought and found comfort 
from the sight of a ruin for the loss 
of his daughter, so must the master 
of a costly shattered jar console him- 
self while viewing the fragments with 
the same train of thought: 


Frail objects of man’s anxious care, 
Alas! like you, how vain 

Is friendship’s joy, that brittle ware, 
And Love, that vase of porcelain. 


“royal and infernal porter,’ after venting a long string of maledictions upon 
Bacchus under a mistake that he is Hercules (who had carried off his favourite 
triple-headed bull-dog), winds up the anathema by consigning him to be plucked 


to pieces by murene. 


Now inexpressible Tartesian monsters, 
Wrenching thy vitals forth, both heart and midriff, 
With furious fangs shall rend and tear thee. 


The Frogs, Frere’s Translation. 


* Swift’s Hints to Servants, wherein they are taught to do everything they ought 


not to do. 
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But to return to the subject of 
our memoir: the murena is a small 
fish, and seldom measures more than 
from two feet and a half to three 
feet, though much larger ones have 
been caught: the bulkiest specimen 
on record, if it be not altogether 
apocryphal, is that chronicled by 
Strabo, weighing eighty pounds. In 
shape and general appearance the 
murzna so closely resembles an eel, 
that but for a very different assort- 
ment of teeth, and for certain spots 
or blotches diffused over the body, 
a common observer might easily 
mistake it for an obese species of 
that genus. This fish, however, is 
much easier to flay than the com- 
mon eel, and when flayed, presents 
a much whiter flesh; the eyes, too, 
will be found, on inspection, to be 
considerably larger, and she has, 
further, a very singular and charac- 
teristic trick, recorded by Belon, of 
opening her mouth and gaping like 
a goose. Her habitats are estuaries 
and the open sea; in both situations 
she manages to conceal herself so 
well during the winter, as to be then, 
according to Rondoletus, seldom 
procurable. This fish, as Theo- 
phrastus informs us, can exist, like 
the common eel, for a considerable 
period out of water, and avails her- 
self of the power, to go occasionally 
on terra firma to meet a male viper 
by moonlight, who, before joining 
company, takes the laudable precau- 
tion of depositing his venom under 
a stone, and as soon as his fishy 
friend has wished him good night, 
recovers and carefully re-absorbs it. 

The murena manifests early a de- 
cided tendency to grow corpulent, 
and as life advances becomes always 
80 bloated as to be unable to keep 
the back under water, which, in 
consequence, is torrified by the sun. 
Non valet exustum mergere sole 
cutem, as the great Latin epigram- 
matist informs us. From this pro- 
pensity of the body to float, some 
etymologists derive the name mu- 
rena from pupev, to flow; as if to 

Jloat and to flow were the same 
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thing. Now, it happens that one of 
herGreek epithets is 7 mAwrn* pvpawa 
xadovpevn (Archestratus), the floater, 
called a murena (whence the Latin 
synonym, flute, of Pliny,and whence 

so, perhaps, and parenthetically, 
the fat Yarmouth herrings called 
‘ bloaters,’—i.e., floaters), there can, 
therefore, be no doubt that mAwry 
and pupawa do not designate quite 
the same thing, and if the assigned 
derivation from pupew be adopted, as 
in all probability it is the right one, 
we would suggest that the derived 
word points rather to the charac- 
teristic flowing or gliding motion of 
this fish through the water, than to 
the fact of its floating on the surface, 
which has procured it a second 
name. 

Besides these propensities to grow 
fat and to float, the murena offers, 
for a fish, a far more remarkable 
phenomenon—a tendency to hydro- 
phobia and canine madness. The 
authenticity of this report, indeed, 
rests solely upon the authority of 
Columella; but as he is a cautious 
writer, and one not prone to over- 
tax the credulity of the reader, 
his testimony, though we believe 
hitherto unsupported, is entitled to 
respect, and the point, at any rate, 
an open one for future investigators 
to decide. Columella does not say 
whether the bite from a mad murena 
is worse in its consequences than the 
wounds inflicted by this passionate 
and ill-conducted fish are at all times 
held to be. 

Waging a perpetual war upon all 
swimmers smaller or weaker than 
herself, there are three marine foes 
in particular upon whom the murena 
delights to fasten her teeth—the 
crab, the cuttle, and the conger.t 
These four hate each other with 
intense and equal cordiality, and 
to that extent that it is not safe 
for a cook to leave any two of them 
together even for a few minutes 
while preparing separate saucepans 
for their reception; for as to im- 
mersing them in the same water, 
‘no wise man,’ says Kiranides, ‘ any 





* The verb zAwWw, signifies to swim and to sail ; but as men swim, and vessels 


sail on the surface, the radical meaning of Aww is, in fact, to float. 
uses the word zAwrnp, floater, for a sailor or Jack-a-float. 


Euripides 


T Perotti is quoted by Aldrovandus as having often witnessed combats between 


the conger and murena, at Puzzuoli, in the Bay of Naples. 
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longer makes that mistake; the ex- 
periment has been tried over and 
over again, and,’ continues that un- 
blushing author, ‘always with one 
result—viz., that on removing the 
lid of the stew-pan, one or other of 
the combatants has been invariably 
found missing, and, notwithstanding 
its fierceness and superior strength, 
generally the murena.’ 

Oppian’s best bits are his animated 
descriptions of sea-fights ; here he is 
quite Homeric, and so much at home 
in all the details of sub-marine tac- 
tics and strategics, that he appears to 
have been born as much a fish as a 
poet. As to the mortal engagements 
which he celebrates, they are excit- 
ing as the tuzzle between Greek and 
Trojan; and preferable in this, that 
all his belligerents may pull each 
other to pieces without any responsi- 
bility on their part, or shock to our 
moral sense. We therefore prefer 
his scaly heroes to Homer's, on this 
account; and being fairly instructed 
in limine, that fish have neither any 
innate ideas of justice nor relenting 
mercy, but that anarchy, bloodshed, 
and confusion reign through the 
waste of waters, might everywhere 
overcoming right, we listen straight- 
way with complacency unalloyed by 
compunctious visitings, and learn 
how these inhabitants of thehigh seas 
will attack, mutilate and devour each 
other whenever they can—‘ how a 
murena gliding from the summit 
of a deep-sunk rock, goes rolling 
through the billows in quest of some 
Briarean cuttle, till at length getting 
sight of one creeping close and 
hugging the shore, with the vain 
hope of eluding observation, she 
makes rapidly towards the object of 
attack; how the cowering cuttle, 
unable to advance or retreat, stands 
aghast, and the next instant finds 
himself writhing in the fell grip of the 
tyrant’s teeth oan forced into un- 


equal combat, he plies each vigorous 


arm in rapid succession, and coils 
them round the body of the mur- 
derous murena, strong in the energy 
of despair; and ‘strives to strangle 
her before he die;’ how the sleek 
and slippery murena escapes like 
water from amidst the dangerous 
coils, taking savage advantage of all 
those complicated movements which 
only serve to bring different parts 
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of the victim’s body athwart her 
blood-stained jaws: as when two 
lusty wrestlers struggling in each 
other’s arms, and bathed in sweat, ex- 
haust every resource of the art, and 
twist and twine their supple limbs in 
the throes of the keen contest, so 
does the reeking cuttle gyrate and 
straighten, wind and unwind his 
vigorous feelers, and though rigid 
and tetanized with pain, offer a de- 
termined resistance; at length, 
having lost several of these useful 
appendages, the mutilated testacean 
suddenly darts away from his as- 
sailant, and would seek to elude 
further outrage by pressing into the 
angles of some jutting rock, and en- 
deavouring to pass for a portion of 
it; but this device is speedily de- 
tected by the blood-thirsty murzna, 
who, following close, pauses for a 
few seconds before renewing the 
attack, but only to hold some such 
Homeric taunts as the following : 
‘Say, crafty cuttle, of whom are you 
afraid? or do you hope by thus lying 
close to take me off my guard? 
We'll see how long you care to per- 
sonate a stone, and how long this 
rock shall afford you an asylum 
against my teeth.’ After which she 
makes a last onslaught, seizes the 
body, and begins to swallow it 
quick; the cuttle’s arms, we are 
told, never relinquish their hold, but 
are seen clinging still to the rock 
even when the mangled body has 
disappeared from view down the mu- 
rena’s throat; ‘so (for Oppian loves 
a simile) when in a captured town 
given up to the licence of war, where 
women and children are dragged 
into a cruel captivity, some blood- 
stained soldier seizes on an infant 
wrapt round its mother’s neck ; but 
the more he tries to detach, the 
tighter only it clings to her breast ; 
—thus the wretched cuttle clings 
steadily to the rocky asylum as long 
as he has one arm left to clasp it.’ 
But, however destructive to the 
cuttle, the murzna, by a just retri- 
bution, is made to fall a prey to the 
crab. Here again Oppian is graphic 
in his description of the encounter, 
and sets forth the misfortunes of the 
late successful amazon with as much 
ge as he recorded her triumphs. 
Te pictures the roving crab pirati- 
cally searching for and discovering 
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the murena’s lair, then immediately 
raising his two ponderous claws on 
high, and emitting a lusty war-note; 
he seeks, nor seeks in vain, to pro- 
voke his inveterate foe to deadly 
battle; and as some martial leader, 
confident in his prowess, proud of 
many achievements in arms, and 
cased in trusty mail, stalks forth in 
the van of his troops, and brandishes 
a weighty lance, while he calls 
for a champion from the opposing 
ranks, and rejoices to see one step 
forth at the challenge, so the crab, 
having by this act of defiance pro- 
voked the murena to single com- 
bat, exults to see her rush suddenly 
out of ambush, and with ireful 
aspect, fixed head, and her whole 
body stiffened with rage, dart for- 
ward to the attack; furious, and 
with open mouth the assault is com- 
menced, but without making any 
impression upon the well-protected 
cancer ; in vain she assails him with 
all the force of her vindictive jaws ; 
the strongest teeth must weary 
themselves to no purpose against his 
rigid shell ; sel od, as if from the 
surface of a rough stone, their 
utmost efforts fail, and by the im- 
petuosity of the bite are broken off 
short and loosened in the sockets. 
Though foiled in the attempt, the 
murena, still meditating mischief, 
and thirsting for revenge, remains 
motionless, regardless of peril or 
unconscious of her impending fate, 
till the active crab, advancing an 
enormous claw, seizes her body, and 
gradually tightening the vindictive 
grasp, holds the hapless fish as in 
an iron vice. Now, every effort to 
escape is but a prelude to further 
suffering ; constrained by superior 
force, convulsed by pain, and pinioned 
to the spot, she twists and writhes 
in hopeless anguish, and seeks, like 
her victim the poor cuttle, by bend- 
ing her own body round that of her 
tormentor, to crush him to death; 
and with no better success; for at 
every fresh struggle the points and 
rominences of the wphitinn shell 
inflict more bruises and wounds, 
hastening the dénowement ; worn out 
by pain and fatigue, she succumbs 
at last, and dies covered by a num- 
ber of unsightly gashes of her own 
procuring: ‘as the savage pard,’ 
says Oppian, ‘surrounded and at 
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bay, lashed into fury by the shouts 
of foes, rushes upon some veteran 
huntsman skilled in the slaughter of 
wild beasts, and, with open mouth, 
presents her throat as a sheath to 
the murderous steel; so, carried 
away by blind rage, the murena 
rushes headlong on destruction.’ 
Oppian finds another comparison for 
the warfare carried on between these 
two enemies, in that which subsists, 
it seems, between the porcupine and 
the serpent ; the scene they select 
for the purpose being the recess of a 
deep forest, where no sooner does 
the prickly quadruped discern the 
form of the gliding foe, than in- 
stantly withdrawing his head, and 
rolling into a spinous ball, he waits 
to be attacked; the serpent darts 
instantly upon the globular mass, 
and essays all round to find some 
vulnerable part exposed to her deadly 
fangs, but, in vain! no teeth can 
penetrate, or even reach a body 
under cover of such long quills ; the 
porcupine now becomes the as- 
sailant; rolling round and round 
upon himself, he wounds the unpro- 
tected skin of the snake, and causes 
a bloody sanies to issue from divers 
points; the trailing reptile, stun 
to the quick, and exasperated wit 
pain, wee her body round the 
prickly globe, and completely covers 
it in coils; more deeply wounded by 
this action, fury and despair make 
the last efforts of the coluber terrible 
to witness, while, firm and immobile 
under the sure protection of his 
sharp-pointed mail, the porcupine 
still maintains his globose shape, and 
patiently waits under arms either 
till the serpent dies transfixed, or, 
should the strength of the snake 
hold out, till both expire together. 
The astuteness of the murena in 
escaping danger is, if we may be- 
lieve ancient authors, very remark- 
able; for, instead of swallowing the 
angler’s hook like other fish, she 
bites it off above the bait, and then 
descends leisurely to examine and 
detach it: when surprised, too,— 
no, she is never surprised—when en- 
closed unexpectedly in a net, with the 
utmost presence of mind this Ulysses 
of fish swims deliberately round 
the enceinte, fixes on the largest 
and laxest mesh, and having tam- 
pered with and cut it across, finally 
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wriggles her body through, and thus 
Opens a passage, which all the re- 
maining murene are careful to 
follow. The murenz most in repute 
came from Sicily ; the Tartesian, 
from Tartessus, in Spain, were also 
highly thought of, and this, accord- 
ingly, became one of its epithets. 
The murena was the delight of 
the ancient Romans, not only to eat 
(as Horace recommends, in roe, as 
the first delicacy at a tri-patina en- 
tertainment, dressed according to 
one of Apicius’ recipes, and served 
on a chrysendeton, or gold service- 
dish), but to rear, to tame, and to 
teach. Plutarch speaks of those 
that L. Crassus brought up almost 
by hand, who sullen his 
presence by springing out of the 
water whenever he came near. And 
Porphyrius says, that their loss was 
a severer grief to him than the death 
of three children. He was wont to 
deck them with rings and personal 
ornaments, such as men give their 
mistresses. Antonia, too, exhibited 
hers at Bauli, near Naples, in the 
grounds of Drusus, bedizened in the 
same way; and of poor Hortensius 


the orator it is reported, that he 
never quite got over the decease 


of a favourite murena. In short, 
all the great men vied with each 
other in this extravagant fish passion, 
and, says Cicero, ‘deemed no mo- 
ment of their lives more happy than 
when these creatures first came to 
eat out of their hands.’ 

The noble family of Licinii, as we 
learn from Macrobius and Varro, to 
express their admiration for this fish, 
took the name of Murena, in addi- 
tion to their own, just as, out of 
compliment to the Aurata (Golden 
Head), the Sergii added that desig- 
nation to their patrician patronymic. 

Percipx: Tue Percu. 
Nec te delicias mensarum Perca silebo. 
AUSON. 

This family is very extensive, and 
includes, as all large and artificial 
divisions of species necessitates, 
many ill-consorting members, most 


= 
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of whom, however, are so far asso- 
ciated as to possess in common an 
oblong body, invested with hard 
rough scales, serrated or spinous 
gill-flaps, and jaws, vomer, and pa- 
late well furnished with teeth. As to 
the double prickly back-fins found on 
the common perch, they belong only 
to one division of the group, and 
must not therefore be taken as a 
general characteristic. 

Besides the well-known river 
perch, which lends its name to the 
rest, there are many other distin- 
guished Percide worthy of notice : 
amongst the most remarkable of 
these are the Labrax, of Greek and 
Latin notoriety ; the Serranus, or 

avn, of the Greeks—that wondrous 
Kormaphrodite, who 
Self-concipient, breeds from no embrace, 
Commingles roes, and multiplies its 

race ;* 

the Mediterranean Barber(Anthias), 
cased entirely in scales of brilliant 
but evanescent red, which from 
ruby turn to yellow and then to 
white ; the German Sandre, or pike- 
verch, looked upon as almost the 
best flavoured of the family; the 
Latus nobilis of the erudite, some- 
what freely rendered, ‘Cock-up fish,’ 
of Calcutta by the Bengalese ; that 
giant of the genus, the true Latus 
antiquorum, and now Perca nilotica; 
at the other end of the scale, the 
small group of diminutive perchlings, 
of transparent bodies, called Am- 
bassis (one of which, the A. Com- 
mersont, Which occurs in ponds in 
the Isle of Bourbon, and is salted 
and cured by the inhabitants after 
the manner of anchovies); the 
hideous, hare-lipped Uranoscopus 
the size of whose gall-bladder, and 
the singular position of whose eyes, 
attracted early the attention of na- 
turalists, are all Percide; and 
to the same division belong the 
irascible little community of Sting- 
ing Weevers, the otter-pikes of 
Pennant, of which one rather large 
species, the Araneus, is found only 
in the Mediterranean. Of this short 
list a much shorter selection must 
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Concipiens channe gemino fraudata parente.—Ovip. 

Aristotle also speaks of a fish which contains both sexes in its own person ; it is 
probable that this was the species intended, since Cavolini has ascertained that the 
roe of the Serranus (Cuvier) is half soft and half hard,—that is, contains both male 
melt and female ovary. These two portions operate upon each other, and the acts of 


begetting and conceiving are one. 
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content us for the present; and, be- 
ginning with everybody's acquaint- 
ance, the river perch, we shall pro- 
ceed to say as much as can be said, 
without being tediously didactic, in 
the limited space allowed to us, con- 
cerning one or two of the more re- 
markable fish enumerated in the 
above apercu. 
The perch is of very ancient 
family, and may boast of having 
established himself in almost every 
country of the known world without 
ever losing his name. From the 
Greek repxn of Aristotle, are de- 
rived all the present European ap- 
pellatives. The first meaning of 
the word mepxos, as an adjective, is 
that dark blue which olives and 
grapes assume on ripening ; mepkoy 
is also the proper name of some 7 
cies of eagle, so denominated by 
Homer from its dark plumage ; and 
when applied to the perch it may 
indicate the sable bands, barring his 
back. But the vagueness of all ad- 
jectives of colour in ancient authors 
is necessarily great. Who, for in- 
stance, can ever know how much of 
grey and how much of green went 
to make up the glaucomatic hue of 
Minerva’s iris; to what wines, how- 
ever red, the owora rovroy, a term 
of the sea, could possibly apply; or, 
in Latin, to what extent such epi- 
thets as ‘ferruginens’ and ‘ purpu- 
reus’ may stretch, when both words 
are used by Virgil and Ovid for one 
flower, and that flower the hyacinth ? 
From such instances,and many more 
which might be added, it must be plain 
that adjectives expressive of colour 
are by no means nice to a shade ; 
and we doubt not that wepxos did 
service for a variety of other objects 
in natural history besides Aristotle’s 
perch and Homer’s eagle. 
To understand the esteem in 
which this fish was held in ancient 
days, it is only necessary to read 
what Ausonius says in its praise :— 
Nor let the Muse in her award of fame, 
Illustrious perch, unnoticed pass thy 
claim ; 

Prince of the prickly cohort! bred in 
lakes 

To feast our boards, what sapid boneless 
flakes 

Thy solid flesh supplies ; though river fed, 

No daintier fish in ocean’s pastures bred 
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Supplants the perch ; scarce mullet may 
compete 

With thee in fibre firm, and flavour 
sweet. 

Galen prescribes this fish to his 
patients; and even the monks of 
Salerno, no advocates for that diet 
in general, allot it some commenda- 
tions in their Hygean code. Fra- 
castorius, in his fine poem on a foul 
disease,* where he proscribes almost 
all others, allows, and even recom- 
mends this. Several places are 
mentioned as famous for perch by 
the ancients. Ausonius praises 
those of the Moselle. A®lian speaks 
in equally high terms of those from 
the Danube; Platina of the Po and 
Lago Maggiore perch. The river 
Rhine and the Swiss lakes were 
also known to produce very fine 
ones; but perhaps the perch of our 
Norfolk Broads are as good as any ; 
and it is doubtful whether a genuine 
specimen has ever been taken from 
a Swiss lake larger than one that 
fatted near London, in the Serpen- 
tine, which reached the surprising 
weight of nine pounds (Yarrel) ; 
though even this falls short of an- 
other cited by the same author; a 
Lapland monster, measuring twelve 
indies from the extremity of the 
nose to the edge of the gill cover. 
That perch are fish which require 
clear fresh water as a necessity of 
their existence, accounts perhaps for 
the wholesomeness of the flesh, al- 
ways superior, from this circum- 
stance, to that of either eel, carp, or 
tench, which, feeding everywhere, 
often taste of the weeds and feculence 
of any stagnant pool they frequent. 
The ancients have not left us any 
hints as tohow perch were cooked: the 
present practice over the Continent 
seems to be to serve them whole, 
either in vinegar or in fresh grape 
or orange juice; in fact, stewed in 
sour sauce: this is certainly the 
prevailing method in Italy, though 
at the Lago Maggiore they are spit- 
ted in-their scales, roasted ies 
the fire, and basted with the same 
gravy. In Holland, butter is added 
to the acid. Though a scaly fish, 
they vitiate Aristotle’s dictum, and 
are best in roe. 

The river perch opens his mouth 
wide, and long before we knew that 


* De Morb. Gallic. 
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one of the family was called xavn, the 
gaper, we had entered him in our 
note-book as ‘the wide-mouthed 

rch, that dies with open gills.’ It 
is generally when hungry that he, 
like most yawners, yawns widest ; 
but the river perch does not, like 
the xavn, bring up,as an angry camel, 
the stomach into his mouth, a cir- 
cumstance which Galen has ex- 
plained in a very whimsical and in- 
enious manner: he says, that as 
amished persons stretch forth the 
hands to snatch at victuals, so the 
stomach of this fish protrudes the 
gullet for the same purpose; and 
generally, he adds, it will be seen 
that whenever the conditions of 
hunger, a small swallow, and large 
lax fauces are combined, the craving 
stomach will be found making these 
instinctive efforts after food. The 
friendship said to subsist between 
perch and tench with the savage pike, 
would be singular were it not easily 
explained by the slime of the one 
and the spines of the other, without 
having recourse to animal magnet- 
ism. On the Nile, the crocodile, a 
mightier tyrant than the pike, shows 
the same forbearing favour to the 
perch, and no doubt for the same 
reason (vide Strabo). The back fin 
is indeed a formidable affair; nor 
was it unadvisedly that the Saxons 
represented one of their gods as an 
old man (holding in the left hand a 
chaplet of roses and in the right a 
wheel) standing with naked feet on 
the back of a perch, as an emblem 
of patience in adversity and con- 
stancy in trial! (Fabricius.) These 
spines have been known to produce 
fatal consequences: a young man 
catching a perch in his hand while 
bathing, and sportively putting it 
into his mouth, died shortly in ter- 
rible agonies, choked by the fish 
getting into the throat before any 
assistance could be obtained. The 
roe of the perch is a concatenation of 
eggs knitted together, by means of a 
strong mucus, into mesh-work, ac- 
cording to Cuvier, or, as Strabo 
says, like frog-spawn. 


Tue Stincinc WEEVER. 


Draco marinus ad spine sue qué ferit, 
venenum, ipse impositus, vel cerebro 
poto prodest.—PLINY. 

It is not a safe thing to e 
gize in a strange language. 


olo- 
Ita- 
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lian, who regards weever and fever as 
the same word under different forms, 
is naturally enough puzzled to ima- 
gine a plausible reason for our ap- 
pellation: the name, however, is 
derived from the French synonym, 
la vive—a word designating the 
strong tenacity of life manifested by 
this small group, the otter-pikes of 
Pennant. There are several sorts 
of weevers, all characterized by for- 
midable prickles (or stings, as they 
are called, and popularly believed 
to be); but space will prohibit us 
from speaking here of more than 
one, a large species peculiar to the 
Mediterranean, generally known 
and especially dreaded for the pun- 
gency and cachectic character of the 
wounds it inflicts. 

The early Greek name for this 
fish was Apaxwv Gadacows, the sea- 
dragon ; or simply, dpaxars (Ath.); 
the modern Greek name, as Rondo- 
letus informs us, is Apaxawa, whence 
the modern Latin Zrachinus, cor- 
rupted by Sicilian and Neapolitan 
sailors into Tragine. The ancient 
Latin name for this species is Ara- 
neus ; and it is still called Aregne in 
the patois of Marseilles, and Pesce 
ragno at Genoa. Belon reports it 
to occur very abundantly off the 
islands in the Egean Sea. There 
seem to be two species, a larger and 
aless. The first attains from a foot 
and a half to two feet in length; the 
other, not above half that size; but 
it is more feared by the boatmen, 
from a propensity to conceal itself 
in the sand, where, as Cuvier says, 
from being less suspected, it becomes 
more dangerous. Two wonderful 
things have been reported of it by 
élian and Belon. The first affirms 
that when hooked, if the angler at- 
tempts to land the fish with the 
right hand, it plunges violently and 
resists; if with the left hand, that 
it offers no opposition, cedere et 
capi; and Belon says, he has heard 
from many fishermen that when the 
araneus wounds another fish during 
the pairing season, a number of little 
ones similar to itself in appearance 
originate in the wound. No fish 
wounds, if we except those of the 
Pastinaca skate, are so much to be 
shunned as that of the weever; but 
as this perch is pronounced on all 
hands to be excellent food, epicures 
do not mind paying handsomely for 
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the risks run in its capture. We hear 
much more frequently, however, of 
the piquancy of the spines than of 
that of the flesh ; and the number, 
diversity, and strangeness of old and 
more recent remedies attest at once 
the many mischiefs they occasioned, 
and the credulity of mankind, who, 
ever sceptical in the wrong place, 
have in all ages, 
Swallowed nonsense and a lie, 
With greediness and gluttony. 

Pliny’s recipe was a glass of 
absinthe, no ecniie remedy, 
if they made it in ancient Rome 
as it is now prepared in modern 
Paris. Galen, Dioscorides, and 
many other writers, confidentl 
recommended applying the culprit 
himself, if at hand, over the surface 
of the wound. Paul, of gina, ad- 
vises that the patient quaff a light 
tisane thickened with his brains. 
Celsus, to rub the injured art, and 
then to fasten on a fillet of the raw 
fish epidermically. Avicenna recom- 
mends a poultice of leeks; Serapio 
a plaster of dried figs and ground 
barley. Various other less re- 
nowned authorities prescribe fo- 
mentations of sulphur and vinegar, 
briony in decoction, or salves made 
of the crushed liver. Rondoletus 
writes that the French sailors have 
recourse to the bruised leaves of the 
lentiseus, and consider this their 
sheet-anchor. And one Bernandinus 
Castellata, of Genoa, (whom his 
countryman, Aldrovandi, describes 
as a vir cum humanissimus tum 
secretorum nature indefatigabilis 
investigator,) promulges as the result 
of ‘ indefatigable investigation,’ that 
nothing was so sovereign in a reme- 
dial capacity here as a small species 
of Thlaspi (shepherd’s purse) found 
growing by the sea-shore; ‘but,’ 
adds the cautious author, who has 
been at great pains to bring all the 
above authorities together, ‘it should 
be observed that these remedies, to 
succeed, must be applied before gan- 
grene has supervened, for in that 
case the only certain cure is,—not, 
reader, excision, not the potential, 
nor yet the actual, cautery—but 
‘to rub the mangled flesh with a 
compost of the same fish in vinegar, 
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and then to clap tight over the 
ned spot the head of a salted 
mullet!’ We sometimes speculate, 
in turning over the pages of good 
old nostrums, (now, thanks to a 
much more generally diffused know- 
ledge,repudiated even by intelligent 
uacks,) what fees the doctors in 
as of yore received from their pa- 
tients for such prescriptions, and 
wonder how they had the face to 
takeany. Even Celsus, whose good 
sense and Latinity are alike above 
suspicion, since they have both been 
lauded by Dr. Parr, is anything but 
ar negotiis in his medical formu- 
aries. Now, there is not an apo- 
thecary’s lad preparing to pass ‘ the 
Hall’ (and plucked, sometimes, be- 
cause he is not able to translate his 
Celsus) who would not certainly be 
plucked, and deserve it too, were he 
to exhibit to the examiners such pre- 
scriptions for pill, draught, or linctus 
as the Roman doctor put together. 
But there is noneed to go so far back: 
all our greatest improvements here 
are scarcely a century old. Let us 
only take up a Pharmacopeia, or an 
Angler’s Guide, of that period, and 
cast an eye over the strange recipes 
adopted by the practitioners of the 
healing and piscatory arts, for the 
eure of fevers and the catching 
fish, and he must be fond of paradox, 
and a very determined /audator 
temporis acti indeed, who would not 
admit that the world has, in the 
course of the last century, gone very 
much ahead 
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Illum sumina ducebant, atque altilium 
lanx, 

Hune pontes Tyberinos inter captus 
Catillo. 


AaBpaé, Lupus, Spigola, Bars, and 
Basse. The subject of all these 
Greek, Latin, Ttelian, French, and 
English synonyms, is a well-known 
fish. The Greek name is of some- 
what doubtful origin, and may be 
significant of either one or other of 
the basse’s two besetting sins—vio- 
lence or gluttony. The Latin name, 
Lupus, is at least clear, and accords 
perfectly with the acknowledged 
character of the sea-wolf,* to whose 


* There was a water-sheep, rpoBarov, the whiting, so called by the Greeks, 
which, feeding in the same pastures, would very often give rise to a rehearsal of 


4Esop’s fable, of the wolf and lamb on land, 
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account both public award andGreek 
and Latin graduses place the epi- 
thets, ‘ daring,’ ‘ greedy,’ ‘rapacious,’ 
‘terrible,’ and ‘fierce,’ as appro- 
priate and well deserved. This fish 
was highly esteemed amongst luxu- 
rious livers, both Attic and Roman, 
but was not held everywhere in 
equal respect. Though born, and 
in a great measure bred, at sea, it 
was only those taken in fresh water 
which fetched fancy prices. Most 
rivers were thought to impart 
flavour and to improve the condition 
of his solids; but as tawny Thames 
has the pre-eminence amongst rivers 
for the quality of its porter, so had 
tawny Tyber for the quality of its 
Basse. The Romans, ideal changed 
the name of these Tyberine fishes, 
from Lupus to Laneus ; a term in- 
tended to designate, not woolliness, 
but whiteness of fibre; but here, 
again, all were not equally famous. 
The Tyber had its noted files and 
haunts, and there was one special 
spot, often mentioned by Latin 
writers, ‘between the two bridges,’* 
whence all the finest specimens used 
to be fetched: here they acquired 
that delicate bouquet so appreciable 
to Roman connoisseurs, who, accord- 
ing to Horace, knew at a bite whe- 
ther what their fishmonger had sup- 
plied had really come from this 
dainty site, or from some more dis- 
tant reach of the river towards Ostia. 
Many went so far as to ignore the 
existence of this fish from any other 
stream. One egregious epicure, as 
Columella relates, carried his imper- 
tinence so far as actually to spit out 
a mouthful of basse on his siete, at 
a country friend’s house, with this 
laconic Beau-Brummelism to his 
host—Peream! ‘Stap my vitals!’ 
as the old-comedy beaux used to 
exclaim—Peream ! nisi piscem pu- 
tavi— but really I thought it was 
fish!’ Horace speaks in the same 
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flattering strain of intra-mural basse: 
hic Tyberinus—as if nothing else 
that swam in the Tyber was fit to 
compare with him; and even Luci- 
lius—though he has coined for this 
scavenger of sinks the new and ap- 
pee name Catillot — hand 
im round at a Roman banquet, in 
conjunction with game, sow’s dugs, 
and all the delicacies of the season ; 
leaving us to infer that, but for the 
extravagance of this luxury, he would 
not have disapproved of the dish. 
Juvenal lived in days when the 

ublic taste had undergone a consi- 

erable alteration and amendment. 
His Tyberinus (which Horace had 
used to designate the prince of fish) 
is placed by a varlet, watching the 
spoons, upon the plate of a poor, 
contemned, half-starved guest, at a 
great man’s overloaded table, with 
this antithesis of dishes—to Virro 
(the host), is brought a smoking 
murena, sent expressly for his en- 
tertainment from the Sicilian whirl- 
pools; to his humble friend, they 
present, ‘a snake-like eel,’ or an 
offal-fed lupus, reeking from Su- 
burra or the sinks. Galen was too 
good a physician to recommend 
a fish which, even whilst alive, 
was tainted to the core, whose 
flesh smelt strong of the Suburral 
waters where it swam, and which, 
however fat, was never, as he 
tells us, in condition, but always 
rank in flavour and prone to run 
into putrescence immediately ; and 
Jovius, in times much nearer our 
own, whilst speaking of the prepos- 
terous price still paid by the luxus 
rious for these culinary abomina- 
tions, repeats and abundantly cor- 
roborates all that Galen says of their 
foul feeding, and adds, from his own 
observation, that besides eating offal, 
they have no objection to snakes, he 
having sometimes found the inside 
of a basse well lined, not with a 


* At this very point—a sadly picturesque reach of the river it is, looking upon 
a parched malarious wilderness, with nothing but ruin and ruins around, in the 
way to the English cemetery—we have often stopped and seen the perpetually 
revolving net used in this fishery go round and round with the current, while some 
pallid boatman, fit satellite to such a stream, has stood up feebly in the tethered 
old boat, worn and wan as the Stygian ferryman himself, ague in his veins, and 
no quinine in his pocket, watching the ascending meshes, and putting» forth a 
spectral arm to secure the scaly prey ; perhaps a frittura of argentini (the Roman 
pearl-fish) or a small Spigola, and letting down the net again into the floating 


feculence of the river. 


+ Quod stercora circa ripas Catillarent. Macr. 
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capon, but with the coils of some 
defunct coluber, which had been 
carried down by the stream near his 
haunt, and there greedily seized 
upon and pouched. Well may we 
wonder, then, with Macrobius, in 
what the merit of the Tyber lupus 
consisted, or whether it had any. 
After this river, many others 
claimed to breed excellent basse: the 
Timavus(Brenta), near Venice,which 
runs through the flat marshes of the 
district, was one; but here their 
good condition and rich flavour were 
due, not to the fat of sinks and 
cloacas, but to the mixed nature of 
the waters they frequented— 
Laneus Euganei lupus excipit ora Timavi 
AEquoreo dulces cum sale pastus aquas. 
Mart. 
Basse from the Acherusian Marsh 
in Epirus were famed both for size 
and flavour; and the same praise is 
accorded to those ca aaa in the 
Sicilian Elorus. In Greece, Mile- 
sian labrax were in highest esteem, 
and even rivalled the lupus of the 
Tyber; Archestratus calls this va- 
riety Ocomada AaBpaxa, the divine 
labrax ; and an invitation to partake 
of one would seem like the entrée 
formerly to Holland House, sufli- 
cient to have turned some people’s 
heads, and made it necessary to re- 
mind the elated guests, in words 
from the comedy of The Knights, 
that ‘it was not because they had 
eaten Milesian labrax that they were 
privileged to make such a disturb- 
ance.’ Aélian, speaking of the basse 
from India, represents them, agree- 
ably to the custom of describing 
oriental productions in his day, as 
of gigantic dimensions, but says no- 
thing of their quality or flavour. 
Although these fish are fond of 
running up rivers and paying inland 
visits for a time, they do not, says 
Galen, breed in fresh water, but 
always retire for that purpose to the 
salt marshes, Atwvodadaocas, where 
they begin to fill out their skins, and 
grow rapidly to their full stature ; 
this is seldom more than three feet 
in length, though here and there, 
owing, it is supposed, to some cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favourable for 
development, individuals have been 
taken of far larger size; thus Belon 
had seen one weighing fifteen 
pounds, and Salvianus reports an- 
other of twenty pounds weight. 
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The basse suffers much from se- 
vere weather, and often goes blind 
in winter; the reason whereof, as 
assigned by Rondoletus, will amuse 
the incredulous reader. ‘ It is,’ says 
he, ‘ because of the stones they carry 
in their heads, which become very 
cold and troublesome when the 
temperature is at a low range.’ The 
sickly and impoverished state of the 
fish, however, during winter, and per- 
haps the disposition to glaucoma as 
well, may arise from their propensity 
to swim near the surface of the 
water, so as to become more exposed 
than others to all the vicissitudes of 
the season. 

Asregardsthe capture of the Basse, 
both poets and fishermen agree that 
he is not easily taken prisoner, prov- 
ing a troublesome customer, and 
well skilled in artful dodges to per- 
plex and elude alike the man of boat 
and meshes and him of rod and line. 
When enclosed in a net, he has two 
alternatives for escape—either to 
dig a hole for his body in the sand, 
and there lie perdu till the meshes 
have passed harmlessly over his 
back; or, like an expert prison- 
breaker, to make a passage under 
ground, and emerge on the other 
side of the hempen walls— 

Clausus rete Lupus immanis et acer 
Dimotis cauda latitat submissus arenis. 
Ovib. 
And when angled for and fairly 
hooked, he shakes his head, tuzzles 
a little at the line, and after enlarg- 
ing the wound, slips away, and leaves 
the disappointed fisherman to re- 
adjust his tackle. This proceeding 
is also recorded by the same Latin 
poet in the following words :— 
Lupus acri concitus ira 
Prosequitur, quassatque caput, dum vul- 
nere sevus 
Discursu fertur vario, fluctusque ferentes 
Quassato cadat hamus, et ora patentia 
linquat. 
It is not therefore unadvisedly that 
Aristophanes calls this perch the 
wisest of fish,:y@vav copwraros, since 
he thus cleverly escapes from immi- 
nent dangers by forethought and 
address ; but every one has a weak 
point to lead them astray: the lu- 
pus’ foible is an inordinate greedi- 
ness, which, when choice food can 
be obtained, renders all this promp- 
titude and cunning of no avail; and 
his death is often brought about by 
G 
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means of a very insignificant enemy. 
Enjoying a dish of prawns exceed- 
ingly, and not caring to anticipate 
consequences, on meeting with a 
shoal the lupus opens his mouth, 

and at a gulp fills it with hundreds 
of these cable and prickly crusta- 
ceans, who no sooner dnd themselves 
on the wrong side of the barrier, 
and going down ‘ quick into the pit’ 
of their enemy’s stomach, than they 
fasten on with all despatch, and run- 
ning the sharp serrated rostrums of 
their heads right into his palate and 
fauces, stick to their victim, who, 
unable either to detach or cough 
them up, dies ere long of spasmodic 
croup, or in the more lengthened 
anguish of an ulcerated sore throat! 
‘ Prawns,’ says Oppian, who tells pre- 

cisely the same story as AZlian, (and 
they can’t both be wrong!) ‘ though 
small creatures and weak withal, yet 

by subtilty will often kill their 
enemy the labrax, that greedy fish, 

who so well deserves his name and 
his fate.’ Saree then relates how, 
when the labrax has hastily filled 
his mouth with these pigmy crea- 
tures, who are unable alike to resist 
or retreat, the little jumpers, placed 
in this perilous position, spring and 
bound about for some time unheeded 
within the jaws of their voracious 
and unsuspecting victim, who, only 
intent upon taking in fresh supplies, 
suffers Liesl to be pierced and 


wounded in the tender es of his 


fauces and throat by their beaked 
foreheads, till at length, by > ca 
yeated punctures, they choke the 
on and so hesay their de- 
stroyer. The basse constituted one 
of the three dishes of the tri-patina 
petits soupers of ancient Rome. He- 
liogabalus, not content with so poor 
a luxury as that of the whole fish, ex- 
tracted and ate the brains and melts 
alone; and Rondoletus affirms the 
liver to be infinitely better than that 
either of goose or turkey ; the dried 
roe, too, is still held in high esteem, 
and constitutes the warapixa of mo- 
dern Greece—a substitute, and some 
say nota bad one among soakers, 
for Botargue and Caviar ; but though 
the roe is good, the fish which owns 
it is not good in roe, according to 
Aristotle’s observation of scaly fish 
generally, that in roe they are out 
of seasou. Most writers agree that 
this fish is in capital condition after 
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the roe has been deposited, and 
when they have fattened for a month 
or six weeks in fresh water, which, 
as far as this fish is concerned, con- 
firms what Aristotle says. Galen 
holds that fish in general, and lupus 
in particular, are but sparingly nu- 
tritious, and only capable of yielding 
a poor, thin blood to those who eat 
them. Celsus, without expressing 
any general strictures upon this 
maigre diet, pronounces the lupus 
to be sorry fare, and not one to get 
fat upon. <As fish were formerly 
much used in medicine as well as 
dietetically, we may just mention 
that a famous recipe for removing 
specks in the cornea was a collyrium 
composed of frankincense, lyncu- 
rium (a gem extracted from the kid- 
neys of the lynx), vulture’s gall, and 
the bile of the basse, mixed with 
honey ; to which we say, smisce op- 
time, rub up in a mortar, and make 
the experiment. 

The lupus, we find from our Naples 
note-book, forms one of a beautiful 
small group of mosaic fish disin- 
terred at Pompeii, and now in the 
Museum of Antiquities. 


Uranoscopus HemErocxtvs 
Ais & ev YappaSocr ravnpipioc rera- 
vvuoat 

Evéwy. Orr. 
The n name of Uranoscopus, ‘sky- 
gazer,’ is derived by the fish from 
the position of the eyes, which are 
singularly planted on the crown of 
the head. For a like reason he is 

popularly designated by Mediter- 
ranean barcaroles, pesci-preti, or 
priest-fish. The other appellatives 
of psammodytes, or sand-fish, ijpepo- 
otros, day-dozer, and vuxrepis, the 
bat, correspond to other character- 
istic traits in his natural history. 
The old Greek name employed by 
Aristotle,and transcribed unchanged 
by Pliny, is ca\Avovepos—not that 
this fish has anything to do with 
beauty, for a more hideous finned 
fright is not brought to market, 
but this Greek compound, accord- 
ing to Hesychius bears, besides its 
obvious, a more recondite meaning, 
which tallies so well with the con- 
formation of of the fish, that the 
sailors at Marseilles have coined 
two expressive patois words, which 
seem, though of course they ave not, 
a translation of the Aristotelian 
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epithet; an epithet which, according 
to Rondolet, ‘no modest matron of 
Marseilles would ever think of pro- 
nouncing, on account of its exceeding 
impropriety.’ 

So much forthe names. As tothe 
person of the possessor of these 
various aliases, [ is, in a word, 
hideous ; and may be said to abuse 
the privileged ugliness even of the 
tadpole, whose general figure and 
contour he accurately represents ; 
a pair of very malign, unpriestly, 
glaring eyes, misdirected upwards ; 
the broad gutter of a mouth which 
runs immediately below the orbits ; 
a long vermicular process for in- 
veigling unwary fish, vibrating 
from time to time, like a serpent’s 
tongue, in front of a pair of gaping 
jaws, add considerably to the ill- 
favoured appearance of the calli- 
onymus; whilst two sharp spines 
bristling on the shoulders Ae to 
render his person yet more unattrac- 
tive: such is the repulsive exterior 
of this fish. The interior organiza- 
tion presents a remarkable pheno- 
menon, which, from the time when 
Aristotle first called attention to it, 
to this hour, has attracted the atten- 
tion and excited the surprise of all 
who have witnessed an autopsy of 
this fish. On cutting him open, an 
immense white liver at once presents 
itself to view, and attached to it a 
large pendulous bag, distended with 
an oily coloured gall, both wholly in- 
eommensurate with the size of the 
fish (which is seldom above a foot 
long), and occupying together a 
large tract of the cavity of the in- 
terior. The redundancy of this crea- 
ture’s bile was so well known in 
Greece that Menander introduced 
it as a subject for pleasantry in his 
comedies. ‘I'll make you more 
bilious than aCallionymus,’ says one 
of his dramatis persone; and ‘unless 
you budge, and quickly, so as to stir 
up the bile of this callionymus,’ 
words occurring in a fragment from 
another comedian, show that this 
peculiarity of the fish had passed 
into a proverbial byword to indicate 
persons of choleric or morose tem- 
perament. Great use, or perhaps 
we should rather say, large employ- 
ment, was made of this fish’s gall. 
Galen, writing ex professo on the 
subject of bile, takes occasion to 
observe, while comparing the difle- 
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rent sorts, ‘whereas that procured 
from the ox is more remedial than 
many others, it is inferior to the 
hyena’s, which again is surpassed 
by the gall of the callionymus.’ He 
employed this (where we employ 
so successfully the nitrate of silver 
solution) for conjunctivitis, or sore 
eyes; and mixing it with fennel juice, 
Attic honey, and hyena’s or viper’s, 
or goat’s, or tortoise’s gall, gave his 
fiat for a mess, with which he and 
his patients appear to have been 
perfectly satislied. Every one, we 
presume, remembers Longinus’ far- 
famed instance and illustration of 
the sublime, from Genesis, fiat lua, 
let there be light, &c. But every 
sublime has its bathos ; and in direct 
antithesis to his quotation might be 
cited almost all the first fiats of 
Hygeia’s oracles— 
When med’cine, heavenly maid, was 
young, 
And to her nostrums fondly clung, 
which have descended to us, and are, 
for the most part, instances of the 
very sublime of the absurd. Even 
now that we have mended our me- 
dicines, there is still something lu- 
dicrous sticking to the bottom of a 
prescription, which requires Latin to 
make it pass deems ourself or 
some learned brother orders a com- 
bination of things more or less so- 
luble or miscible in water, and then 
claps under it, fiat; let it be or 
become (what. else could it be or 
become but) a mixture or a draught; 
or mix equal parts of James’ and 
Dover's powders, and, fiat; let 
that be or become a powder. When, 
we wonder, will some approved 
oracle, versed like his underlings in 
Latin, issue his receipts or prescrip- 
tions in that language, and subscribe 
with the initials of his name a culi- 
nary fiat for a plum-pudding or a 
vol-au-vent. 

The high repute in which Galen 
holds callionymus gall for removing 
specks from the cornea, suggested 
to commentators the luminous idea 
that Tobit’s blindness was cured by 
it; which, in the present state of 
our ignorance, it would be impos- 
sible to disprove. ‘The consequence 
of so-much redundant bile to stimu- 
late the stomach is an inordinate 
appetite, which causes this creature 
to be held out by moralists as a 
beacon and warning to gluttons; 
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just as the ant and the bee are pro- 
posed as examples to the unthrifty 
and idle. Thus Oppian, speaking 
of his bulimic propensities, says, 
‘he is devoured by an unrestrained, 
inexorable appetite, and eats either 
till his belly bursts, or till the un- 
digested load drags him down to 
the bottom, or till, surprised at his 
ceaseless meal, he falls a prey to 
some larger fish—still gorging.’ 
Behold the sad and sure effects of 
intemperance! and, mortals, learn 
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from it to curb sloth, be it of mind 
or body ; toshun all excess ; and re- 
linquishing the short-lived pleasures 
of the epicure; to indulge but mo- 
derately in the good things of life ; 
and especially you whose belly has 
been your god, learn at length to 
moderate a voracity which will only 
increase the more you indulge it ; 
behold, ye day-dozers and sluggard 
voluptuaries, the end of the wretched 
hemerocete, and think, while you 
have time, what will be your own! 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE KIRK. 


AN EPISTLE TO THE REV. AUGUSTUS MERIVALE, B.A., CURATE OF P-——, 
HANTS. 


Edinburgh, 8th June, 1852. 
M*® DEAR Mertvate,— When you 
"4 called on me about a fortnight 
since, I was immersed in the bustle 
of the Assembly, and was unable to 
pay you a tithe of the attention 
which, in more peaceful times, I 
should gladly have bestowed on so 
old and valued an acquaintance. 
You had ocular demonstration thav 
our great annual ecclesiastical con- 
vention differs somewhat from the 
archidiaconal or diocesan meetings 
of your Church, and that altogether 
it has more earnestness than your 
gatherings et Canterbury and York; 
and finally, that its business is not so 
rapidly got through as are the trans- 
actionsof yourconvocation of bishops 
and presbyters. I gave you exedit 
for sincerity when you informed me 
that you knew all about our Assem- 
bly, and that, therefore, there was 
no occasion for your accepting of my 
invitation to remain for a few days, 
in order that you might study the 
sacerdotal institutions of the North; 
it was with something like contempt 
that you pooh! poohed! the whole 
affair. But ever since Dr. Johnson 
visited us, we presbyterians have 
been accustomed to ‘that sort of 
thing,’ and accordingly I took your 
indifference in good part, and in 
good time I enjoyed my revenge. 
You would hurry off to the railway, 
although I warned you that you 
would find the streets all but im- 
passable ; but blocked up by whom? 
A vulgar, covenanting, pedestrian 
rabble,—what were they to you? 
A vigorous cabman would speedily 
dash through them, and in a few 


minutes you would be free from the 
din of the mob. Well, out you 
went, bag and baggage; and you 
found the streets lined with infantry 
and artillerymen, while dragoons 
pranced to and fro with nodding 
plumes and glittering sabres; bells 
were ringing and people shouting ; 
the uproariousness of youthful 
merriment mixed with the more 
subdued joy of adult life; the 
streets swarmed, and window, 
balcony, and bartizan teemed with 
spectators; the gorgeous equipage 
of his Grace the Lord High Com- 
missioner glided past; provost, 
baillies, and town-councillors fol- 
lowed, in all the bravery of chains 
and scarlet cloaks; and you stood 
amazed. You wished some explana- 
tion of all this, but there was no 
time for it, my good friend; you 
were going to the railway, and I had 
to fall into the procession—for, be it 
known to you, that an erring pres- 
byterian brother had entrusted his 
case to me, and dreading the wrath 
of his ecclesiastical superiors, he 
clung to me with the tenacity of an 
oyster. But what I could not 
accomplish orally, I now proceed to 
do in writing,—my object being, 
not to give a history of the Kirk, 
but to note down a few of those 
points in which you, as an English- 
man, and more especially an English 
clergyman, may be presumed to be 
more particularly interested. Some 
of these points will perhaps be new 
to you, for it is a tendency of our 
nature to be attracted by distant 
phenomena, and to neglect that 
which lies at our very door; and I 
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have little doubt that you know 
more about the rites of the Greek 
Church, or the vagaries of Joe 
Smith, than you do about the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Kirk of 
Scotland. 

At the outset I must remind you 
that I am no presbyterian bigot, no 
hater or contemner of the Church of 
England, and that I do not, at the 
present moment, take up the pen 
with any intention of instituting 
a comparison between the two 
churches, or of suggesting that you 
should borrow any hints from our 
uncanonical platform. I venerate 
the hierarchy of the Anglican 
Church, and its literary and theo- 
logical champions; and as to its 
worship, I plead guilty to an occult 
regard for its liturgical service, its 

ealing organs,and vaulted roofs. 

cannot, therefore, with these lik- 
ings, be supposed to cherish any 
ill-will to episcopacy ; but if youas 
me why I do not renounce Geneva 
and adopt England, why I cling to 
the cloak while the better cloth of 
the surplice may be laid hold of—I 
answer, that I was born a presby- 
terian, that it is the established 
religion of the country, that it suits 
the climate, and that I believe all 
the needful blessings of the Chris- 
tian dispensation may be obtained 
through the medium of its humble 
ritual. Having thus cleared m 
conscience, I shall now go on wit 
my explanations of the Assembly of 
the Kirk, and of its subordinate 
judicatories. 

You must know, then, that Scot- 
land is divided into some nine hun- 
dred parishes, each of which has at 
least one minister. Mass John is 
assisted in his parochial duties by 
some dozen or half-dozen lay assist- 
ants, who are called elders; and 
these, at the discretion of the 
minister, are convened for the des- 
patch of business, under the desig- 
nation of the Kirk Session. All 
parochial offenders, and all eccle- 
siastical business lying within the 
limits of the parish, are disposed of 
by this tribunal; but there lies an 
appeal from its decisions to the 
Presbytery—which latter court con- 
sists of a minister and elder from 
each parish situated within a given 
district. There are seventy-nine 
presbyteries, and the number of 
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members in each may average about 
twelve. The presbyteries not onl 
review the decisions of  kir 
sessions, but they examine and 
license candidates for the ministry, 
take cognizance of schoolmasters, 
and of ecclesiastical fabrics, in which 
last two matters their decisions are 
final; but in all other procedure; 
including the important and vexed 
act of admitting presentees to 
charges, they are subject to the 
control of the Synod, which, in its 
turn, consists of a congeries of pres- 
byteries. Of synods the number 
is sixteen, and their strength varies 
from three to eight presbyteries. 
The synod, again, in its routine, is 
subject to the review of the General 
Assembly, which is a representative 
body, embracing the whole poten- 
tiality of the Kirk, and so long as it 
keeps to topics strictly within the 
sphere of its functions, the decision 
of the ‘ Venerable Court,’ as it is 
called, is final and complete. The 
kirk sessions meet as often as occa- 
sion requires, the presbyteries gene- 
rally meet monthly, the synod half- 
yearly, and the Assembly annually ; 
nut as presbyterians always slee 
with their ears in their necks, an 
are ever on the outlook for danger 
(very possibly from their remi- 
niscences of Drumelog and other 
similar experiences), = never 
think of waiting a year, half-a-year, 
or even a month, in order that they 
may prepare for any impending 
calamity. The moderator of the 
presbytery, synod, or assembly’s 
commission may call any of these 
bodies together on a day’s notice, 
and thus we have a speedy safety- 
valve for ourecclesiasticaldistempers 
—the brethren pass strong resolu- 
tions regarding the impending catas- 
trophe, and then retire in peace to 
their respective places of abode; and 
so that hot-blood which you hottle 
up, passes away from us by an cffer- 
vescent process, which is of great 
sanatory value. 

The Assembly, I have said, is a 
representative body, and differs from 
inferior courts, which are merely col- 
lective ; it consists of lay and clerical 
delegates from each presbytery, ac- 
cording to its size, and of delegates 
from the royal burghs and univer- 
sities situated within the bounds. 
These, together, constitute a body of 
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from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred, the ecclesiastical portion of 
members decidedly preponderating. 
It is not compulsory on cooake to re- 
turn representatives, and where dis- 
sent happens to leaven any town- 
council oe decline sending a dele- 
gate. In former times almost every 
nobleman, judge, lawyer, landed pro- 
prietor, or professional person of 
note sat as lay elders in the General 
Assembly. For lawyers it was, as 
we shall afterwards see, an excellent 
arena for forensic display; and, 
even after the honours of the bench 
had descended on lucky advocates, 
they still loved to linger on the floor 
of the Assembly, and to carry, by 
force of argument, that weight 
amongst its members, which, in their 
own courts, they could enforce by 
mere position. The qualification 
for the office of elder was very slight 
in the olden time : candidates had to 
be ordained as members of the kirk 
session of any parish whose minister 
or ruling elder was on friendly terms 
with them, and then they were quali- 
fied to be the representative of any 
presbytery, ion. or college which 
took pity on them, for although, 
correctly speaking, elders should 
have some local connexion with the 
places which they represent, yet, 
as it was not convenient, on the 
score of expedience or convenience, 
that Orcadians from Kirkwall, or 
Celts from Glengarry, should come 
South to attend the Assembly, the 
Kirk winked at non-residence, and 
allowed geography to be no bar to 
election. The result of this was and 
is, that Edinburgh lawyers, writers, 
and other professional men, form 
more than one half of the laic wis- 
dom of the ‘Venerable.’ Sir Walter 
Scott was a member of Assembly, 
and qualified for office by being or- 
dained an elder of the neighbouring 

arishof Duddingstone—you will not 
find this fact stated in Lockhart’s 
Life, but you may nevertheless rely 
on its authenticity. Sir Walter was 
not a member of the Kirk, for al- 
though a constituent member of two 
of its extreme judicatories, he was a 
stanch adherent of your church, 
Merivale ; but the kirk having a re- 
gard to its national character, tole- 
rated other kinds of Christians 
within the pale of her courts—a prac- 
tice which may now be said to have 
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thoroughly ceased, as some years 
ago the reforming party enacted that 
no person should sil as a lay elder of 
Assembly who was not a bond fide 
acting elder in some given parish. 
This ukase struck at prelatic elders 
like the author of Waverley, and 
forthwith they retreated to the 
nearest episcopal chapel, and were 
no more heard of: but still you will 
say that nobles, judges, ak crown- 
officers remained who ‘ prayed with- 
out book;’ true, but then in the in- 
terim the Assembly and the Court 
of Session came into collision, and 
judges and law officers felt it awk- 
ward to have to discuss the self- 
same questions in the Court and in 
the Assembly, to roll Philippics 
against a minister on the opposition 
benches one day, and the next to 
grant an interdict against him; to 
debate with a brother on Monday, 
and then rebuke him at the bar 
on Tuesday; these were anomalies, 
and so judges and law officers have 
long ceased to adorn the Assembly; 
and even lawyers in active practice, 
contrary to the example of their 
fathers, have also given up at- 
tendance at its sederunts. 

Having thus imperfectly described 
the constitution of the Assembly, 
I shall now glance at those royal 
and civic antecedents, which seemed 
to astonish my dear friend Merivale 
so much., Somewhere about the 
lst of May the following notice ap- 
pears in the Gazette. 

‘The Queen has been pleased to 
appoint Reginald Lord Tobermory, 
of Tobermory and Glen Sky, to be 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland.’ 

The Tories of course appoint a 
Tory commissioner, and the Whigs 
a Whig plenipotentiary; but the 
church + people of Scotland care 


little about oe of the com- 


missioner, provided that he is largely 
embued with the apostolic virtue of 
‘being given to hospitality.’ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer slips 
two thousand pounds into the hands 
of the commissioner, who forthwith 
courageously sets his face towards 
his native north. Arrived there, he 
selects a purse-bearer and chaplain, 
and devolves on the former 
functionary the getting up of the 
commissariat department, and some- 
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thing more. Contracts are entered 
into for dinners and wines on a large 
scale, although not always with 
suflicient distinctness, as the records 
of the Court of Session can testify; 
estimates are also taken for chariots 
and horses, beef-eaters, javelin-men, 
pages. and the other et ceteras that 
go to make up a lord mayor's show 
on alimited scale. Then the military 
are summoned forth from their slum- 
bers—for in Scotland the office of the 
sword is a sinecure—the half regi- 
ment of infantry in the Castle are 
ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness, the quarter legion of cavalry 
at Piershill are commanded to groom 
their horses, and the handful of 
artillery at Leith Fort start up with 
alacrity to sponge their solitary gun. 
The pensioners smell the battle of 
ae 2g ion afar off, but as eachmem- 

er of that valiant corps receives a 
shilling for each day that they are 
on the field, their services, from 
motives of economy, are dispensed 
with. At the old palace of Saeeoed 
the same warning voice of prepara- 
tion sounds with equal loudness. 
Soap, soda, and the dusting-brush 
are in active requisition; the grim 
old portraits of Scotland’s hundred 
kings are bereft of spiders’ webs and 
charcoal deposits, and where lustra- 
tion does its best and still reveals 
hideous deformity, a few yards) of 
scarlet cloth, a hammer, and a packet 
of brass nails so conceal ungainli- 
ness, that in a trice the upholstery 
of Holyrood is equal to that of any 
modern circus. 

The Assembly uniformly meets 
on the fourth Thursday of May—a 
most inconvenient time, seeing that 
it is the season when the Modern 
Athenians fit—that is, migrate from 
one tenement to another, an amuse- 
ment for which they have ever been 
famous, conceiving likes and dis- 
likes towards their earthly dwelling- 
places which have neither rhyme 
nor reason to justify them. But 
this by the way. On the Wednes- 
day preceding the Assembly, the 
Commissioner's Carnival may pro- 
perly be said to commence — for 
then the authorities, by a legal 
fiction, are supposed to be aware 
for the first time that his Grace has 
come to town, although the public 
poe may have told them that 

e has been taking his ease in his 
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hotel for some eight days before. 
The provost, baillies, and their satel- 
lites march down to the palace, and 
humbly present the silver keys of 
the city, which his Grace touches 
and courteously returns. Of course 
the keys are symbolical, as Edin- 
burgh has had neither walls nor 
gates for many years — experience 
having satisfied the citizens that 
their lives and properties are better 
guarded by the police and Chubb 
and Sons than they were in days 
gone by, when ramparts and sentries 
prevailed. The key farce being 
over, the burgomasters and some 
other leading officials dine with the 
Commissioner, and generally pass the 
evening very harmoniously together. 
Next day (Thursday) furnishes 
the grand display, and consists of a 
levee, a sermon, the Assembly open- 
ing, and concludes with a dinner at 
the palace. At the levee, as each 
name is pronounced, the purse- 
bearer, who has an eye to the 
becoming, selects about three hun- 
dred out of the thousand presented, 
and invites them to dinner ;. while 
an officer in waiting, who keeps a 
single eye towards the purse-bearer, 
steps forward and presents a dinner 
ticket to every one on whom the 
light of the purser’s smile has de- 
scended. The uninvited laymen of 
the first day are favoured with in- 
vitations on subsequent occasions, 
and the balance of the clergy re- 
ceive their cake and pudding in the 
routine of their synods. Mr. Burnet, 
who has long been purse-bearer, 
has always been gracious to me, 
and I now receive his invitations as 
a matter of course; and I am cer- 
tain, Merivale, that had you been 
with me, Mr. B. could not have 
failed to have given you a first-day 
invitation. Your manly figure, 
well-fitting clothes, graceful de- 
portment, &c., would have con- 
trasted so strongly with the un- 
gainly shuffle, the awkward habili- 
ments, the matted hair, the big 
shoes, and other inelegancies of 
some of our North British theo- 
logians, that. there would have been 
no room for doubt as to your having 
found favour at our mimic court. 
do not blame our presbyters for the 
deficiency of polish which they occa- 
sionally y chibit, for how can the 
case be otherwise? Look you, 
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Merivale ; the Scotch clergy rejoice 
in annual incomes of 233/. per an- 
num, plus glebes worth 20/. each, 
and this pittance is likely to be 
further aaa by the abolition of 
the corn-laws. The great propor- 
tion of them are married, and few 
of their wives are troubled with the 
curse of barrenness; they are ex- 
posed to hordes of visitors; they 
are not niggardly in entertaining 
them, as Dr. Johnson, Capt. Grose, 
Lord Teignmouth, Billings the 
architect, and every other tourist 
who has published his travels, abun- 
dantly testify; and how with the 
slender means at their command 
they are able to maintain the re- 
spectable appearance that undoubt- 
edly they do maintain, is to me a 
mystery as profound as the Asian 
marvel, about which we hear so 
much in these degenerate times. 
The levee over, the Commissioner 
and his suite proceed by a circuitous 
route to the cathedral church of 
St. Giles, where the moderator, or 
president, of the preceding Assembly 
preaches before his Grace. After 


divine service, the cavalcade again 


is~set in motion and proceeds to 
the Assembly-hall, where the Com- 
missioner presents his credentials, 
and is then accepted by the mode- 
rator as the recognised representa- 
tive of the Sovereign. His Grace 
then addresses some _ patronising 
sentences to the church, and winds 
up by intimating her Majesty's 
usual munificent donation of two 
thousand pounds for home missions, 
(not the same two thousand which 
Mr. D'Israeli gives to his Grace, 
that being specially intended for his 
Grace’s culinary and equestrian dis- 
bursements,) which complimentary 
remarks and monies are loyally and 
suitably acknowledged. A new 
moderator is then chosen, the roll 
is called, the committee on bills and 
overtures is appointed, its province 
being to determine what subjects, 
and in what order, shall be brought 
before the house; and this, with 
some formal matters, concludes the 
business of the day until the impor- 
tant hour for dinner arrives. 

I rather like the Assembly din- 
ners; they are quiet and orderly, 
compared with our usual Edinburgh 
festivals, and above all, there are 
no set orations at them. The plague 
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of your Scotchman at dinner is, 
that instead of modestly conversing 
with his neighbours, he must needs 
rise and make speeches, bespatter- 
ing with fulsome eulogy all that 
happen to sit around him, in the 
hope, and indeed certainty, that at 
a later period in the evening, when 
the company have more wine and 
less wit, his own contemptible health 
will be proposed with similar accom- 
paniments. The etiquette of the 
palace prohibits all this: the toast- 
master announces the toast, and the 
guests pledge it without being bur- 
dened with rhetorical commentaries. 
Of course, in the absence of speech- 
ifying, you must see to select pro- 
per companions, otherwise so far as 
edifying interchange of thought is 
concerned, one might as well be in 
Timbuctoo. I have had for a com- 
panion on one side, a young cavalry 
officer, with a greasy moustache, who 
spoke about nothing but cigars and 
the excellent nymphs who vended 
that highly-taxed commodity ; and 
on the other, a hard-favoured par- 
son, who talked of nought but the 
fiars (Anglicé, the price of corn, by 
which clerical incomes are regulated) 
and quarrels with his schoolmaster ; 
but these were exceptional cases, and 
generally you will find yourself 
brought into contact with pleasant 
and well-bred gentlemen. 

The clergy from the highlands 
and islands are evidently puzzled at 
the esculents. ‘Is that green peas 
that I see before me?’ quoth the 
Rev. Duncan Mac Feeble. ‘ WhenI 
left the braes o’ Balquhidder they 
were just beginning to bloom on 
southern exposures.’ ‘I declare,’ 
shouts Dr. Ronald Macdonald, from 
Muck, ‘ there’s strawberries. Here 
waiter, tak back this partan claw!’ 
The commissioner's entertainments 
raise the price of fish along the whole 
basin of the Firth of Forth, and 
greengrocers throughout the three 
Lothians vie with each other in fur- 
nishing early novelties for his guests. 
Once on a time I was in the hotel at 
Musselburgh, and had for com- 
panions two trading parties, whose 
appearance, being busy with my own 
affairs, I did not particularly note, 
till one of them having left the room, 
I was asked by the remaining homo 
if I knew the person who had just 
quitted us? On my replying in 
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the negative, I was gravely told that 
‘that was the greatest man in Scot- 
land, sir: that’s the gentleman, sir, 
that buys the vegetables for the 
commissioner’s dinners, sir!’ As 
my informant was Celtic, and as I 
have ever found that race intolerant 
on the score of dignity, I did not 
laugh outright at the time, but have 
often done so since. 

But we must hasten to the assem- 
bly. It is a curious gathering. Two 
students may have met in early days 
at the college of St. Andrew’s; one 
has been projected to a charge at 
Cape Wrath, and the other feeds his 
flock in the sunny vale of Yarrow. 
The one quailing at the howlings of 
the Atlantic hurricane, and the se- 
cond calmly gazing on mirrored 
— of field and sky in the silver 

osom of St. Mary’s Loch. They 
have not seen each other for years 
upon years, but they meet at last 
at an Assembly, and who will say 
that they should not signalize the 
meeting by a steak dinner in the 
Flesh-market Close? And then, 


look how the Assembly levels your 
“sar tesa lion—the man who is a 


ashaw in his session, a Boanerges 
in his presbytery, becomes more sub- 
dued in the synod, and in the Assem- 
bly he finds himself a very small man 
indeed; the concentrated wisdom of 
the church annihilates him, and he 
goes home to his mountain retire- 
ment a wiser and better man. 
Then the country ministers see lay 
friends, and sons, daughters, man- 
servants and maidservants in the 
metropolis, and they revive old asso- 
ciations, and stir up the domestic 
affections. True, every five years 
show more furrows and greyer 
hairs on every brow, but the country 
minister finds himself also growing 
feebler, and has long since begun to 
note that all things herald the ap- 
proach of that messenger which 
calls him toanotherhome. A truce, 
however, to sentiment. 

The functions of the Assembly are 
legislative as well as judicial. All 
the laws of the church are discussed 
and passed by this court, but from 
its republican character, and the 
possiblity of its being led away by 
passion or prejudice, a safeguard 
exists in what is called the Barrier 
Act, a statute which enacts that be- 


fore any act passed by the Assembly 
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shall become binding as a law in the 
church, it must be sent down to the 
different presbyteries throughout 
the country, and receive the sanction 
of a majority of their number; and 
as the process of homologation, or 
rejection, cannot be accomplished in 
less than a year, there is a sufficient 
check interposed against crude legis- 
lation in the heated atmosphere of 
the court of last resort, a further and 
additional precaution consisting in 
the circumstance that even before 
any new enactment is brought up to 
the Assembly, the subject bas, in all 
likelihood, been thoroughly venti- 
lated in the inferior courts. 

But whilst the legislative regula- 
tions may be passable, I am by no 
means satisfied with the judicial 
procedure in our presbyterian sys- 
tem. You see I am frank, Meri- 
vale, and I therefore tell you can- 
didly that were I an ecclesiastical 
delinquent, I had rather be tried by 
one of your bishops than by our As- 
sembly. James 1. was wont to talk 
of the five hundred kings in the 
House of Commons, and we may, 
with equal propriety, shrug our 
shoulders at our three hundred 
judges in the General Assembly. 
Clerical discipline with us originates 
in the salted court, and it were well 
if it did no more than originate with 
the presbytery; but unfortunately, 
the presbytery are accusers, judge, 
and jury; they draw the libel, col- 
lect evidence, examine witnesses, 
deliberate as to guilt, and but for 
the wise institution of appellate juris- 
diction in the upper courts, they 
would at once pass sentence of ex- 
treme condemnation. But even the 
power of appeal does not entirely 
mend the matter. The Assembly 
does not re-examine witnesses—it 
simply adjudicates on the evidence 
which has been collected by the 
presbytery; and as the clerical mind 
seems wolully deficient in its percep- 
tions of the law of evidence, irregu- 
larities are tolerated in the Assem- 
bly which would be scouted in the 
humblest civil tribunal in the land. 
Then the Kirk has of late adopted 
purist notions about clerical pro- 
priety, which, if persevered in, will 
go far to abridge the just and lawful 
liberty of the cloth. Some seven 

resbyters were last year cut off 

rom the office of the ministry, and, 
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doubtless, they had committed of- 
fences justly punishable with the 
highest ecclesiastical sentence; but 
both in the previous and in the late 
Assembly, principles were laid down 
and practices followed which, in 
cases of prejudice and bad feeling, 
might involve many a worthy, but 
mayhap thoughtless, brother in seri- 
ous consequences. You, Merivale, 
would account it no sin to take an 
extra glass of wine when an old 
friend like myself visits you; but 
really, as matters presently appear 
to be tending, it will speedily be a 
case for the presbytery if any Scotch 
pastor should be known to mix up 
more than one tumbler of that hot, 
generous liquid, which alone seems 
capable of thawing aCaledonian soul. 
This abuse should be remedied, 
and three grave and learned seignors 
of the Assembly ought and should 
be invested with judicial functions, 
if the Kirk is to be saved the odium 
of impending Lynch law and mob 
convictions. Why such a palpable 
reform should not long ago have 
been adopted, is to be accounted for 
only on the fact that ‘ church work 


is slow,’ and that although Sir Roger 
de Coverley applied this remark to 
your Anglican Church, it is equally 
appropriate to our northern Sion. 
Doubts have been entertained as 
to the utility to young men of my 


profession of pleading before the 
Assembly, or of taking part in its 
debates. I have given heed to the 
observations of the biographer of 
Francis Jeffrey on this head, and 
have conversed with the wise re- 
garding it, and I have arrived at 
the conclusion that it is for our 
advantage to be there. I speak this 
theoretically, never having had the 
honour to be fee’d by any sinning 
presbyter or sin-avenging congrega- 
tion, to plead respectively for them 
in the venerable court. The brother 
that I referred to at the beginning 
of this letter only asked my advice, 
and having got notice that the 
intended prosecution was to be 
dropped, I saw no more of him. 
I wun that his patron had been less 
lenient, in order that I might have 
had the honour and glory of getting 
him off. But although thus briet- 
less in the way of pleading, I might 
still take a part in the debates, and 
especially might I point out flaws 
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in the addresses of my brethren of 
the long robe. I might do all this, 
but unfortunately, being a bachelor 
and given to mirth, the ministers 
do not think me grave enough for 
an elder, and so I have never pos- 
sessed the indispensable preliminary 
qualification. Had I lived earlier 
in the century, I should have found 
no difficulty in admission, but the 
age is grown picked, and I must 
bide my time. You know better 
about me, Merivale, than my own 
countrymen do, and I am confident 
that had I lived in your parish I 
should by this time have received 
a unanimous call to become a church- 
warden. 

Every man is the better for occa- 
sionally getting rid of the ‘shop,’ 
by which I mean that it is for his 
advantage that he should enlarge his 
sphere of observation and thought 
by every available means within his 
reach. To plead before judges is 
well enough in its way, but as the 
grave f fathers of the law seldom give 
way to emotions, one might as well 
address the sculptured heads over a 
Norman gateway, so far as imme- 
diate impression is concerned; 
whereas in the Assembly there is a 
large surface of human sympathy 
to be acted on, which if operated on 
by one cunning in his art cannot 
fail to yield responsively to your 
aggressions. ‘There is, fair in front 
of you, the Commissioner sitting 
on his throne, and clad in military 
costume, with a tapestried canopy 
over his head, while pages, magis- 
trates, and beautiful women hem 
him in on all sides. In advance of 
the vicegerent, but on a lower seat, 
is the moderator, to whom all your 
observations must be addressed. 
On his right hand are the benches 
of the moderate or Tory party, and 
on his left those of the evangelical 
or Whig party; while the outer 
circles and galleries are crowded 
with spectators of all ranks, condi- 
tion, and sex. To carry an audience 
of this kind is a triumph of forensic 
oratory ; the occasion for such dis- 
plays recurs often enough to stimu- 
late activity and adroitness in popu- 
lar harangue, but not so frequently 
as to induce a laxity in that direct- 
ness and precision which the advo- 
cate may not dispense with. 

The clergy themselves are good 
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debaters, but they lack the courtesy 
towards each other which charac- 
terizes the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. Before the disruption 
of the church, about nine years ago, 
the gladiatorial displays in the As- 
sembly were better worth listening 
to than they are now. ‘The leaders 
of the two opposing parties who 
then came into collision having 
separated from each other, compara- 
tive peace reigns in the assemblies 
of the established and free churches, 
and will continue to do so until 
Time, that great restorer of all, has 
insinuated fresh elements of dis- 
turbance into both. Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, is by uni- 
versal consent allowed to have been 
the greatest clerical debater that 
ever stood on the floor of the As- 
sembly. Chalmers was no debater ; 
his opening speeches told with great 
force, but they were always written, 
and he rarely attempted reply. The 
combatants in latter times were 
Cook and Robertson, on the mode- 
rate, and Candlish and Cunningham, 
on the evangelical side; and field 
nights with them were treats in their 
way. 

Except addressing a few sentences 
at the opening, and sanctioning the 
dissolution of the Assembly (it sits 
for eleven days), the Commissioner 
takes no part in the proceedings of 
the court. He is respectfully re- 
ceived on entering, but his with- 
drawal from the hall excites no at- 
tention, and does not even suspend 
the speech of the member who at 
the time happens to be addressing 
the house. During the ten stormy 
years, which resulted in the partial 
dismemberment of the church, he 
never once opened his mouth, except 
when appealed to on one uproarious 
occasion, and then, very likely by 
advice of the law otlicers, he made a 
reply so general as to have no prac- 
tical bearing on the matter in hand. 
The demeanour of the crown,as now 
represented by the Commissioner, is 
very different in this respect from 
what it was in former days. Mary 
Queen of Scots had many sharp de- 
bates with John Knox; James I. 
was perpetually sparring with the 
Assembly ; Charles I. held a written 
correspondence with Alexander Hen- 
derson, one of the moderators, on the 
subject of church government ; 
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Cromwell, after the battle of Dun- 
bar, dissolved an Assembly, and 
locked the doors of the church to 
prevent any resumption of their _ 
ceedings ; Charles LI. subscribed the 
solemn league and covenant when 
he was a wanderer, and then at- 
tempted to thrust episcopacy on the 
Assembly at the point of the bayo- 
net; James LI. let loose Graham of 
Claverhouse on the presbyterians ; 
but, after his short reign, William 
of Orange decided that presbytery 
should be the established religion of 
the country; and, with the excep- 
tion of some discussions about the 
re-institution of lay patronage in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the Crown and 
the Kirk have not come into contact. 
The law courts are ever ready to 
resent any encroachment on civil 
rights by the ecclesiastical courts, 
and on them devolved the whole 
burden of keeping the spiritual ele- 
ment in dak during the recent 
controversies. The movement party 
in the Kirk did not acquiesce in this 
arrangement, because they were of 
opinion that the jurisdiction of the 
civil and church courts was co-ordi- 
nate, and that the crown or legisla- 
ture should have dealt with them, 
and not the Court of Session or the 
House of Lords; but the crown and 
the legislature declined taking that 
view of the matter, and the dissen- 
tients had to leave the established 
church, and to form themselves into 
a separate ecclesiastical body. The 
nature of this new community, and 
of its assembly, should fall to be dis- 
cussed here, but as /raser is conser- 
vative of its space, 1 must reserve 
this for ancther opportunity, when I 
shall probably oe up the subject 
of Scotch dissent, and point out the 
lamentable effects on our social sys- 
tem of our petty and irritating reli- 
rious differences. The Assembly’s 
Sichhane as I have already hinted, 


when confined to a within the 


jurisdiction of the Kirk, is final and 
absolute—and what would some of 
your bishops not give for similar 
freedom to the Church of England P 

It sometimes has happened that 
an ecclesiastical delinquent has been 
tried both by civil and spiritual tri- 
bunals, in which case the Assembly 
completely ignores the proceedings 
instituted by ‘Cesar,’ and hears, 
judges, and condemns by its own 
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rules. The effect of this has been 
that an offender has been condemned 
by civil law and absolved by eccle- 
siastical, and vice versa. Say that 
an irregularity has been committed 
—for this the Assembly may depose, 
although the evidence may be tech- 
nically defective ; while any one pri- 
vately circulating reports of the 
charge might in a civil action be 
mulcted in damages in respect that 
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there is no legal proof that the mis- 
demeanor has been committed. 

I have now, my dear Merivale, 
fulfilled my promise to enlighten 
you regarding the Assembly, and I 
trust I have said enough to induce 
you to pay it a passing visit, should 
you gladden my house with your 
presence in May, 1853. 

Lever am your attached friend, 

E. Firz-PLeypE tt. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOLS OF PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY. 
‘* How far this little candle throws its beams, 
So shows a good deed in a naughty world.”—Merchant of Venice. 


| WAS passing the other day over 
Vauxhall-bridge, on my way to 
a factory which I wished to visit, 
but not knowing its exact location, 
I stopped to interrogate a man who 
was looking, as I fancied, thought- 
fully over the balustrading at some- 
thing on the bank of the river. 

. you tell me,’ said I, ‘ where 
the Belmont Works are ?’ 

Without taking his eyes off the ob- 
ject on which they were fixed—‘ Do 
you see,’ said he, ‘that great iron 
roof, like a railway station, running 
down to the water ?—that is Price’s 
Patent Candle Factory.’ 

Seeing him still looking intently 
upon the water-side, I ventured to 
ask him what he was looking at. 

‘ There, at the African Blockading 
Squadron.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said I. 

‘Do you see,’ said he, ‘those 
lighters, out of which the crane is 
swinging great barrels? Those 
barrels contain palm-oil: palm-oil is 
made on the eve coast. It pays 
his mighty highness Jambo-jibbery- 
Jee better to set his niggers to 
work making palm-oil than to sell 
them as slaves. That’s it,’ said he; 
‘and I'll back these lighters to stop 
that infernal traffic before all her 
Majesty's cruisers in the Bight of 

nin. 

‘They make the candles, I sup- 
pose, then,’ said I, ‘ out of this oil ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he rejoined, ‘and every 
candle of ’em that’s burnt helps to 
put out a slave.’ 

Odd as this opinion might appear, 
I could not help feeling the weight 
of it, as I witnessed, half an hour 
afterwards, the enormous consump- 


tion of this produce of negro labour 
in this immense establishment. The 
old mould tallow candle is a familiar 
thing, simple of construction and 
noisome of smell; but, like most 
other simple and imperfect inven- 
tions, which satisfied well enough 
the wants of our fathers, it has given 
way to modern science, and a Price’s 
patent candle, the product of chemi- 
cal scienceand uaaleel ingenuity, 
is fast driving it from the parlour 
into the kitchen. 

The works of this Company at 
Vauxhall are as interesting as any- 
thing of a similar kind to be seen in 
London. It is not my purpose here 
to dwell at length upon what I saw 
there, but some things in the factory 
struck me so forcibly in my slippery, 
rreasy walk ie it, that 1 cannot 
fa noting them. The first mechani- 
cal process of the manufacture is to 
separate by pressure the soft oleic 
acid from the hard stearicacid whichis 
to compose the future candles. This 
is done by spreading layers of the 
palm-oil, thick as lard, upon square 
pieces of hair matting: these are 
placed one upon another, and 
then subjected to a great pres- 
sure, which effects the desired sepa- 
ration. The first process I came 
upon was the spreading of these 
great pieces of brown bread and 
butter. Piece after piece was turned 
out by an elephantine machine, and 
viled in platesfull by attendant boys. 

‘hat there was a tea-party of giants 
at hand, an imaginative person 
might well conclude ; and I confess 
I almost expected to hear the great 
iron roof resound with the awful 


‘ Fee fo fa fum, I smell the blood of 
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an Englishman.’ But in the next 
room there were no giants, although 
a giant’s feast was clearly indicated 
by the arrangements of the place. 
Across the great hall ran rows of 
vast wooden vats—fit teacups for 
the gigantic ‘ prog.’ 
filled with the prepared candle com- 
position. High above head, great 
steam pipes were suspended in the 
air, which dipped down into each 
vat a great snake-like iron tube, 
which took a coil in the bottom of the 
contained composition, and, at the will 
of the attendant, spat out from its 
mouth a nimble and hissing tongue 
of steam. In this manner all the 
vats are made to boil—a process 
which it would otherwise be hard to 
accomplish, for if the heat were ap- 
plied on the outside in the manner 
of fire, silver would be the cheapest 
metal in which the stearic acid could 
be boiled. 

Upstairs the visitor sees a railroad 
traversed by innumerable carriages 
in the shape of candle-moulds, which 
at one end take in the liquid, and, 
after a long journey by way of cool- 
ing process, turn out the passengers 
in the form of ‘patent candles.’ 
Batch after batch of these trains are 
constantly arriving at the terminus, 
and turn out their thousands like 
the Greenwich Railway on afair-day. 

The Night-light Factory is a se- 

arate building, situated at some 
ittle distance. An iron roof of 
seventy feet span covers in an im- 
mense apartment, divided in the 
centre by a partition, on one side of 
which a little army of boys, in clean 
blouses and caps, work away merrily 
at the manufacture of the Albert 


and Child’s Night-lights: some 
punching out cardboard, some 


punching out tin, some fixing the 
wicks, some filling in the cardboard 
cups with stearin. On the other side 
of the partition you would imagine 
you were looking at some national 
school—long rows of girls in pina- 
fores are preparing the wicks for the 
boys. 

Tt is not to witness the production 
of material lights, however, that I 
have brought my reader down with 
me into the back settlements of 


Lambeth, but to show them the kin- 
dling of a moral illumination, which 
it is to be hoped will throw its beams 
far and wide. 


An Enlightened Company. 
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Of the many great and pregnant 
questions which England is asking 
herself at the present moment, one of 
the most important is, how to coun- 
teract the evils arising from the con- 
gregation of vast numbersof working 
men and children which are brought 
about by our manufacturing system ; 
how to give a right direction and 
healthy tone of thought to the in- 
dustrial armies which the progress 
of material wealth is rapidly organ-, 
izing, either to build up on a still 
firmer foundation civilized society, 
or else utterly to destroy it. 

The legislature, recognising the 
desperate evils likely to arise to the 
State from the breeding up of an 
operative class in ignorance and vice, 
has forced upon the manufacturers 
of the great staples of cotton and 
woollen an Education Bill, which 

rovides for the children employed 
in those mills at least two hours a 
day schooling. The insufficiency of 
this measure, as regards the aggre- 
gate working population of the king- 
dom, must, aes be obvious. 
The loom and the spindle occupy 
but a small proportion of the teem- 
ing millions of the horn-handed arti- 
zans; Parliament cannot legislate for 
the thousands of heterogeneous fac- 
tories which employ the major por- 
tion of the labour of the country. 
If the main army of workers is to 
be saved from moral and physical 
degradation, it must be by its own 
voluntary efforts; seconded by the 
mahal and hearty co-operation of 
its captains—the master manufac- 
turers. The brightest example of 
this voluntary co-operation that we 
have yet heard of, exists at the fac- 
tory to which I have paid with my 
readers such a flying visit. 

A Report, penned by Mr. James 
Wilson, one of the managers and 
proprietors of this factory, detailing 
the rise and progress of the schools 
attached to it, has lately been circu- 
lating from hand to hand, and charm- 
ing every one who reads it, both by 
the simplicity of its style and the 
deeply interesting nature of its con- 
tents: it reads more like the narra- 
tive of some Robinson Crusoe, creat- 
ing around him a little intellectual 
and moral world out of a barren 
waste of mind and manners, rather 
than a sober document in answer to 
certain queries of shareholders. 
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As it would be impossible to do 
justice to its merits without quoting 
oon from it, I will do so, without 
the slightest fear of wearying my 
readers. It commences by saying: 

The schools began in a very humble 
way by half-a-dozen of our boys hiding 
themselves behind a bench two or three 
times a-week, after they had done their 
day's work and had their tea, to prac- 
tise writing on scraps of paper, with 
worn-out pens begged from the count- 
ing-house. The foreman of their de- 
partment encouraged them, and as they 
persevered and were joined by others of 
the boys, he begged that some rough 
moveable desks might be made for them. 
When they had obtained these, they 
used to clear away the candle-boxes at 
night, and set up the desks, and thus 
work more comfortably than before, 
although still at great disadvantages as 
compared with working in any ordinary 
school-room, My brother encouraged 
them with some books as prizes, and 
many who had been very backward im- 
proved much in reading and writing. 
The fact of the whole thing being the 
work of the boys themselves seemed to 
form so large a part of its value that we 
carefully abstained from interfering in 
it further than by these presents of 
books for prizes, and of copy-books, 
spelling-books, and testaments, and by 
my being (but not until long after the 
commencement, and after being much 
pressed, and being assured that it would 
cause no restraint) always present at the 
school-meetings to give them the sanc- 
tion of authority, but taking no more 
active part than hearing the most back- 
ward boys their spelling. 

This little self-sown seed, carefully 
watched and tended by an indulgent 
and conscientious master, has grown 
at length into the goodly tree—the 
dozen boys have multiplied into a 
humming school of 512 factory chil- 
dren; and a spacious school-room, 
with a chaplain and a schoolmaster, 
have taken the place of the furtive 
hidings behind the benches. The 
various steps by which this rapid de- 
velopment was brought about form 
the subject matter of the Report, 
which we shall follow as closely as 
we can. 

The first care of Mr. Wilson was 
to clear out an old store-room for 
the children, which he did at consi- 
derable expense to himself. This 
was in the winter of 1848. In this 
room the children gathered every 
evening. They soon found out, 
however, that self-government would 
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not answer, and by general consent 
all authority was placed in the hands 
of their protector. 

The establishment of the day- 
school was the next step, and this 
arose out of the exigencies of the 
manufactory, and its result was of 
great importance in an economic 
point of view to the shareholders. 
The demand for night lights, it 
appears, is very variable, and some- 
times very sudden, and as it is ne- 
cessary that they should be made 
immediately before sale, large de- 
mands for children were constantly 
being made upon the neighbour- 
hood, who were returned to the 
streets when the orders were exe- 
cuted. To remedy this the day- 
school was started, into which the 
children are returned as soon as 
discharged. When fresh hands 
are now wanted, they are selected 
from those who have been most 
attentive to their studies. 

Before we had this sort of nursery- 
ground to the factory, we were often 
obliged, as the calls of the work for new 
boys were made at an hour’s notice, to 
take on the first that came to hand. 
Some of these would be quite careless, 
and, as the night-light work is very de- 
licate, even a single thoroughly careless 
boy can do a good deal of mischief and 
give a good deal of trouble before the 
fact of his being so is sufficiently proved 
to cause his dismissal. This part of the 
day-school set us free from the necessity 
of taking in boys whom we do not know. 
Except in very particular cases, even 
boys old enough to work are, on first 
coming on the place, sent into the day- 
school, if only for a week or two, as, if 
they should happen to be incorrigibly 
careless, the discovery of this is made 
there at much less expense than that at 
which it would be made in the factory. 

For the sake of getting money to carry 
home, and partly on account of the sup- 
posed great advance in life, the poor 
boys are very eager to leave the school, 
to which they come at nine in the morn- 
ing, to work for five hours, for the fac- 
tory, to which they must come at six in 
the morning, to work for just twice as 
long. This eagerness is, I think, a rule 
quite without exception, even in severe 
winter weather. The fact of his having 
at his disposal so great a prize for good 
conduct, as the sending a boy down to 
work, gives to the master much greater 
power over them than that possessed in 
an ordinary school. 


T was kindly shown the day school 
in my journey over thefactory. There 
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were about eighty scholars under 
examination by boys a little older 
than themselves, all under the con- 
trol of a schoolmaster. I was quite 
struck with the sharpness of the 
little urchin who acted as domine 
nearest to me; with his calf twisted 
round the leg of his high stool, he 
seemed to exercise as much control, 
and to excite as much emulation by 
his rapid and eager questions, as 
the supervising master himself. 

With a worldly wisdom to which 
it cannot be doubted Mr. Wilson 
owes the greater part of his success, 
he endeavours to combine as much 
pleasure as possible with the schools, 
for it isa great trial for boys to come 
to mental study after a Sool day’s 
work. Asa reward to those who at- 
tended he at first got up tea-partics, 
to which only they were invited. 

The first tea was an interesting one, 
from the fact that very many of the 
boys had not been at anything of the 
sort before, and that many of them not 
being then in the habit of going to 
church, had never perhaps put them- 
selves into decent clothes at all. ‘Those 
who came untidily or dirtily dressed to 
our first tea, feeling themselves out of 
keeping with the whole thing, tried hard 
to avoid this at the next party. I hope 
that to several our first tea was the oc- 
casion of their taking to neat dressing 
for life. 

This system of rewards soon drew 
the other boys towards the school— 
very many joined, however, ‘ stipu- 
lating that they were not to be 
asked to the next tea, lest that 
should be supposed to be their mo- 
tives for joining’—a delicacy of sen- 
timent that,one would not look for 
in poor candle boys. 

A much greater attraction than 
the tea-parties, however, was the 
cricket-ground. When the cholera 
swept like a destroying angel the 
low-lying district of Lambeth, it 
was thought advisable to give the 
children as much fresh air as possible; 
so the schools were shut up, and a 
field being lent to them, they com- 
menced learningcricket. When they 
were turned by thel yuildersoutof this 
field, Mr. Wilson took for thema field 
of six and a-half acres, in which they 
now play during the summer months. 
As far as I know, this is the first 
attempt made by any master to im- 
prove the ph, ysique of his workmen, 
and its importance is so great, that 
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IT cannot help drawing attention 
to it. The physical degeneration of 
our working population is one of the 
shadows which the manufacturing 
system has cast upon the future of 
England. ‘The statistics of the 
Registrar General show how fearful 
is the mortality of the manufacturing 
towns compared with the country ; 
and the head of the recruiting esta- 
blishment has publicly declared that 
it would be impossible to raise a 
regiment of grenadiers in all Man- 
chester. It is not suflicient that we 
establish schools for mental training 
—the body requires, also, healthy, 
pleasurable exercise; and this we 
must provide, unless we wish to see 
the blood and sinews of hard-work- 
ing England die out altogether. 
Every philanthropist will therefore 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Wilson 
when he says— 

I look upon the cricket as one of the 
very happiest parts of all that we have 
been doing, and have never had any mis- 
givings about inducing our boys to take 
to it (which at first sometimes needs a 
little persuading), and to give up a good 
deal of their spare time and attention to 
it. With boys of a higher class than 
ours, there might be a question about 
this; but all ours must expect to be 
working all their lives much more with 
their bodies than with their minds ; and 
of two boys in other respects alike, of 
whom one should spend many of his 
summer evenings in cricket, and become 
a fair cricketer, and the other in dawdling 
about as most London boys do, the first 
would, when grown up, have strength 
and activity of body, and quickness of 
hand and eye far beyond the other, and 
would so possess in his labour a much 
more valuable commodity to take to 
market. We have, therefore, always told 
the boys not to look at cricket as merely an 
amusement, but as bringing with it that 
which will be of great value to them here- 
after. 

The establishment of this cricket 
ground was the occasion of an exhi- 
bition of good feeling on the part of 
the men in the factory which de- 
serves to be noticed. No sooner 
did they know that the ground was 

taken than they volunteered to fence 
it in, and afterwards they built a 
large summer-house, in which the 
boys take tea whilst cricket is going 
on. The cricket-ground, which is 
not far from the factory, is nearly 
surrounded with houses; neverthe- 
less, it is sufliciently large for five 
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or six matches to be played at the 
same time. Besides the physical 
advantages gained by this health 
exercise, Mr. Wilson looks upon it 
as one of the most powerful means 
in his hands of attracting the boys to 
the performance of religious duties. 
The work, the excursions, (which we 
shall speak of by-and-bye,) theschool, 
the cricket, and the attendance at 
chapel are all looked upon as parts of 
one system ; and the ease with which 
they fall into itis remarkable. With 
the reward of being taken into the 
factory he commands the attention 
of the very young children in the 
day-school, and by the out of door 
enjoyments he attracts to chapel. 
Among other arrangements, we re- 
member to have seen in the school- 
room a book-case full of books of a 
standard character. These serve to 
stimulate the boys to both mental 
and physical exertion, as they are 
given as prizes—in the one case for 
certain attainments, tested by ex- 
aminations rising one above another 
in point of difficulty—in the other, 
for successful cricketing, each boy 
on the winning side of a match 
choosing his own book, and then 
having the score of the match pasted 
on the first leaf. 

He will not undervalue this. I have 
watched several instances of big boys 
backward in learning winning good 
cricket prizes, and so being obliged to 
choose books something beyond their 
then state of advancement. “In such a 
ease a boy that has any good in him 
never rests satisfied until he has mas- 
tered his book, and in his efforts to do 
80 gets more good in holiday time, and 
with no help but that of his friends at 
home, than he would by a good long 
time of regular schooling. 

The influence of a prevailing 
spirit upon the manners and habits 
of new comers is very forcibly illus- 
trated by the change in the behaviour 
of the fresh hands when once they 

et fairly mixed up with the other 
oys :— 

The rough ones among them would, 
on the first evening of the cricket, be 
rude and selfish in their behaviour ; and 
the first evening in the school they would 
take into their hands, with an air of 
mixed insolence and shame, the book 
for the hymn with which the school 
closes, and then kneel down for the 
prayer with the same manner—a look 
of ‘I won't refuse to do this, but I feel 
Iam quite above it.’ But a very few 
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evenings in the cricket and school bring 
them Soest unconsciously to the same 
habit of civility and reverence as the 
rest ; and we may hope that the change, 
external as it no doubt must be at first, 
must by degrees work inwards, more or 
less. 

The chapel of the establishment 
—for it is rented by Mr. Wilson 
for the use of the workmen and boys 
of the factory—is situated in Ken- 
nington-lane. On Sundays it is 
very well attended, and the children 
take = in the service with ad- 
mirable effect. It contains a very 
powerful organ—a present from a 
ady. The chaplain, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, is, after 
Mr. Wilson, the moving spirit of 
the place; and his duties, if they 
were not performed with love, would 
be almost onerous. For instance, 
in the lower school room— 

He has a short service every morning, 
at a quarter to six, for the men, some 
of whom come just before beginning 
their day’s work, and are there joined 
by others who have just finished their 
night’s work. The time till six is taken 
up with singing a hymn with the organ, 
reading and explaining a few verses of 
the Bible, and short prayers. At five 
minutes past six, there is a similar ser- 
vice in the same room for such of the 
boys as can attend. After that, the 
chaplain works in the Night Light 
School, which is held from six o’clock 
till breakfast time, four days a-week : or 
he is in the Candle Factory Morning 
School, which is held two days a-week, 
for those who are at night work : or else 
he works with a class of the most for- 
ward of the boys, who act as teachers of 
the others in the evening school, and on 
this account are allowed to have one 
morning weekly from their work to keep 
up their own instruction. In one or 
other of these things the chaplain is oc- 
cupied each morning of the week till 
breakfast time. After breakfast, at half- 
past eight, we who are of the counting- 
house, together with the two foremen, 
* * * * * meet in the Lower Room 
for a short service, before the eounting- 
house day begins. When we leave the 
room, at five minutes to nine, the day 
school-boys begin to come in, and the 
chaplain works with them. In the after- 
noon he has his sick-list and other visit- 
ing to attend to, and then in the evening 
four times a-week he has our regular 
evening school, from Ialf-past six to 
eight. His course of visiting includes 
the homes of the boys belonging to the 
evening and day schools ; such visiting 
of their homes being, I think, the most 
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powerful of all means of getting influ- 
ence over them; for when the head of 
the school has got to see and know a 
boy’s mother, and to consult with her 
about his welfare, he can quite read the 
effect of this in the boy’s changed ex- 
pression of face next time he meets him 
in the school-room, 

The excursions in the country are 
another powerful means of gaining 
the love and affection of the chil- 
dren. The first of these Mr. Wilson 
undertook with his little troop in 
June, 1850, when a hundred of them 
went by train to Guildford. A day 
of thorough enjoyment this appears 
to have been to all parties. Break- 
fast, dinner, and tea, were provided 
for them on the grass; and after a 
cricket match between the boys and 
the apprentices— 

The clergyman of the little church on 
the top of one of the hills, with a lovely 
view round it, who had been begged for 
the use of the church, kindly came and 
did his part of the service, the boys, 
their books having been brought with 
them, chanting their part as they do in 
their own chapel. 

Mr. Wilson adds, with a little 
touch of worldly tact which does as 
much credit to his judgment as his 
whole conduct does to his heart— 
*T had not felt at all sure how far 
this might chime in with the other 
proceedings of the day, but it did so 
most perfectly—partly, no doubt, 
through their having plenty of 
running about first.’ The next year, 
250 boys went with him to Herne 


Bay. ‘Think of the sensation of 
watching two hundred and_ fifty 


boys, not twenty of whom had ever 
before seen the sea! This year the 
excursion is to be to Farnham Castle, 
the Bishop of Winchester having 
sent the whole school an invitation 
to visit his beautiful seat, and to 
partake of his hospitality ; so that 
they are indeed getting into high 
society. 

In addition to the day and evening 
schools in the Belmont Works, an- 
other has been established for the 
girls and boys employed in Child's 
Night-light Factory. One of the rail- 
way arches immediately contiguous 
to it is fitted up for them, and a 
capital school-room it makes. The 
whole number of scholars at the date 
of the Report (March 9th, 1852), 
from which we have quoted so 
largely, was as follows :— 
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111 
Belmont ee School . 211 
Belmont Day School . . 103 
Night Light Boys’ School. 97 
Night Light Girls’ School . 101 
512 


This number is, however, a fluctuat- 
ing one; and Mr. Wilson calculates 
upon at least 800 scholars in the 
ensuing winter. 

The men of the factory, stimu- 
lated no doubt by the general ex- 
ample, have established a Mutual 
Improvement Society, the meeti: ngs 
of which are held in their “ Hall” in 
the railway arch. Here lectures 
are delivered to them gratuitously, 
of course, by clergymen of the 
neighbourhood, and by some o 
the proprietors, who, feeling a 
deep interest in the movement, have 
determined to throw in their aid. 
A programme of these lectures was 
hanging up at the “Hall” door, and I 
was curious enough to copy the titles 
of them. They were on—Astro- 
nomy; Turkey and the Turks; the 
Physical Properties of the Atmo- 
sphere; Personal Recollections of 
Jerusalem. ‘To these lectures each 
member is allowed to bring a female 
friend. This Improvement Society 
might be looked upon as the finish- 
ing school of the educational esta- 
blishment, into which the 


young 
men who have reached eighteen 
years of age (the latest time at 
which they are received into the 


evening-school) are admitted, and 
introduced to scientific questions 
and a higher kind of knowledge than 
they could have obtained in the 
lower forms. 

It must be evident that the edu- 
cational expenses of so large a num- 
ber of children must have been 
heavy ; but the reader will scarcely 
be prepared for the munificent out- 
lay which the manager has made out 
of his own pocket—the entire charge 
being no less than 32897. 

It is said that joint-stock companies 
have neither merey, conscience, nor 
compassion; but to the honour of the 
Patent Candle Company be it said, 
that at a full meeting of the pro- 
prietors repayment of the sum in- 
curred by Mr. Wilson was voted 
with but one dissentient voice; 
and it was also agreed to vote an 
annual sum of 900/. for the purposes 
of education, and 300/. a-year for 
i 
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religious instruction. But Mr. 
Wilson is not to be outdone in 
generosity, and he has intimated his 
intention of dedicating the sum re- 
yaid to him to a fund towards 
building a beautiful chapel near the 
factor y, with rooms for the work- 
men’s Mutual Improvement Society 
on one side, and the schools on the 
other. Henceforth the course of 
this singular educational movement 
will be smooth enough, and the 
writer of the Report only fears that 
now there might be some danger of 
its being spoilt by being made ‘a 
show place.’ Mr. Wilson, in the 
course of his correspondence with 
the directors, confesses that in what 
he has done he has been influenced 
by the spirit of Dr. Arnold—an un- 
qualified love for whose character 
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has awakened in him ‘a longing to 
resemble him in _ single-minded 
earnestness of purpose, and a hope 
to do so in some faint degree.’ This 
is only another instance of the ex- 
traordinary influence that great and 
good man exercises even in his 
grave. Were he now among us, he 
would have been the first to have 
hailed with delight the beginning of 
what, it is to be hoped, is a great 
movement in England towards re- 
conciling what have hitherto been 
considered the conflicting interests of 
capital and labour, and of closing 
up, by the interchange of kindly 
offices, what was so much feared by 
thoughtful men to be the widening 
breach between the employer and 
employed. God speed and prosper 
so good a work. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ELECTIONS 


ORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ad- 
ministration fell to pieces from 
incapacity. The Earl of Derby's 
administration is kept together by 
stratagem. Lord John Russell's 
administration temporised with a 
definite policy. The Earl of Derby’s 
administration is truculent with no 
policy at all. Lord John submitted 
topublic opinion—the Earl of Derby 
deties it. The one resigned in con- 
sequence of a parliamentary defeat 
—the other persists in holding office 
in spite of Lords, Commons, and 
country. If the people were called 
upon to choose which of these admi- 
nistrations they should prefer, there 
might be some hesitation; there 
would be none in rejecting both. 
From the coming in of the Hano- 
ver dynasty, when political parties 
began to shape themselves into com- 
binations bound together by avowed 
and intelligible principles, down to 
the present hour, there never was 
such a Cabinet as the present. We 
have always hitherto known what 


to reckon upon in the ministry of 


the day. They were Whigs or 
Tories; Liberals or Conservatives. 
We knew pretty well how to judge 
of the future by the past, how far 
they were likely to go in certain di- 
rections, where they were likely to 
stop short, and what might be ex- 
pected from them on the ¢ great ques- 
tions that are always growing up in 


England, and putting the honesty of 
mublic men to the test. Their co- 
a were as distinct as the blue 
and yellow of the hustings, however 
they might now and then compro- 
mise them on the plea of expediency 
But the Derby Cabinet absorbs all 
the colours of the prism, and is not 
to be distinguished by any one in 
particular. Ifwe attempt to fix it 
for a moment, it instantly undergoes 
the excruciating throes of the dol- 
hin ; but it does not die, neverthe- 
ey often as it passes through the 
apparent agonies of dissolution. It 
reverses the condition of Pope on 
his deathbed, and survives a hun- 
dred fatal symptoms. 

Some administrations have wooed 
their opponents and been faithless 
to their friends. The Derby admi- 
nistration realizes the Hibernian 
trope, and turns its back upon itself. 
Like Mr. Buckstone in the burlesque, 
it has a dual nature, is two gentle- 
men in one, and by an adroit jump 
can present either aspect to the au- 
dience, as the turn of the farce may 
require. Alsop’s fable of the man 
with two wives is come up again in 
this ministry. Protection is pluck- 
ing out the new growth of black 
hairs, while Free-trade is plucking 
out the old grey ones; and if the 
operation last long enough, Lord 
Derby's Cabinet will soon be unable 
to bequeath a love-lock toeither of its 
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mistresses. It is no Dalilah that is 
thus robbing Samson of his strength. 
It is Samson himself who has invited 
the eager jealousy that, night after 
night, scatters his ample ringlets 
over the floor of Parliament. 

But this Government, which en- 
joys the confidence of no party, 
whose principles are mere inuendoes, 
which pursues an obstructive policy 
ok ambiguous negations, sus- 
ceptible of any shifting interpretation 
the necessities of a debate may sug- 
gest, and which, hard pressed, is 
ready, like the beaver, to secure its 
retreat by sacrificing its tail—this 
Government of compromises and 
modifications, which looks, like Ja- 
nus, two ways at once, and never 
looks steadily either w ay—this Go- 
vernment which, short as its term 
has been, has already plunged us 
into confusion at home, and covered 
us with disgrace abroad, is not 
wholly without its use. It points a 
truth in which we had long put our 
trust theoretically, but of the praec- 
tical value of which we never had so 
satisfactory an illustration before. 
It has proved to us how utterly un- 
influential the worst ministry is that 
attempts in this country to carry its 
objects by unconstitutional means. 
It has established in the face of the 
world the inherent power of our con- 
stitution, without the help of extra- 
neous aids, to correct the aberrations 
of a Government that persists in a 
course of contemptuous resistance to 
public opinion. Elsewhere, the Earl 
of Derby, in the person of a Metter- 
nich or a Narvaez, unrestrained by 
the machinery of a popular system, 
which is sure in the end to right the 
balance between the people and the 
minister, might have endeavoured 
with impunity to reverse the policy 
of the country at the risk of a revo- 
lution. But in England there is no 
such danger. We can afford to wait 
for the redress which the ordinary 
action of the constitution will as- 
suredly supply. We have no neces- 
sity to resort to extremities with the 
Earl of De rby; nor need we take 
any trouble to vindicate our honour 
orour independenceon the continent. 

furope has learned by this time 
that Downing-street is not England ; 
and the merest tyro in the bureaux 
of Vienna, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg is too well informed of the cha- 
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racter of our people and the spirit of 
our institutions to confound either 
the one or the other with the blun- 
ders and vacillations of Lord Malmes- 
bury. We repose in the quietest 
contidence imaginable on these con- 
victions ; and, instead of getting up 
an emeute against the Karl of Derby, 
or making any other violent demon- 
stration of our hostility to his Go- 
vernment, we reserve our retribu- 
tion for the hustings, and consign 
his lordship, in the meanwhile, to 
the custody of Punch. 

But it is necessary, before we go 
to the hustings, to ascertain, as ac- 
curately as we can, the question we 
have to solve there. Upon what 
plea does this Government make its 
appeal to the country? Has Lord 
Derby a “ cry,” and, if he has, what 
is it? What is the policy he pro- 
poses to substitute for that of his 
predecessors? Upon what prin- 
ciple, or principles, does he stand? 
Protection P Free Trade? No 
Popery? Education? Or does he 


rely upon his foreign diplomacy— 
and his 


his bargain with Tuscany, 
convention with France? Eve 
one of these questions will be sifted, 
and a dozen more ; and we wait for 
the answers with a curiosity which, 
we must acknowledge, is considera- 
bly t tempered by our experience of 
the last four or five months. 

When Lord Derby was summoned 
by the Queen, he was the avowed 
leader of the Protectionist party. 
He carried that party into office. 
He oils d the leadership of the 
Commons to Mr. Disraeli, whose 
chief title to the eminence he has ob- 
tained is founded upon his zealous 
support of Lord George Bentinck, 
and his violent opposition to the Free- 
Trade measures of Sir Robert Peel. 
He offered a place in the Govern- 
ment to Mr. George Frederic 
Young, who possesses no distinction 
of any kind, personal or political, 
except the notoriety he has earned 
by his strenuous efforts to pre- 
serve the Corn Duties and the 
Navigation Laws, and his in- 
fatuated perseverance in trying to 
get them re-enacted. Unless Lord 
Derby had called in Mr. Newdegate 
and Colonel Sibthorpe, he could 
hardly have given a more distinct 
intimation of the line of policy he 
intended to adopt. All his ante- 
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cedents were on the side of Protec- 
tion. He was bound hand and foot 
to the agricultural interest. It was 
the only party he had in the country. 
He could not have formed a Cabinet 
out of any other class or section of 
politicians. His connexions, his 
votes, his speeches, in and out of 
season, were uncompromisingly Pro- 
tectionist. We should have as soon 
expected to find Mr. Cobden pro- 
osing a European war, or Mr. 
iume moving amendments to in- 
crease the supplies, as to find Lord 
Derby relaxing his views for the re- 
establishment of Protection. It was 
the one string upon which he had 
incessantly harped for the last five 
years. It was his cheval de bataille. 
t was incorporated with his public 
life, and identified with every act of 
the busiest and most energetic part 
of his career as a public man. Upon 
this explicit ground, with this un- 
mistakeable prestige, with registered 
pledgesinnumerable, and surrounded 
y alliances that justified the hope 
of their fulfilment, the Earl of Derb 
entered upon the Government, with 
a minority in the Commons, and the 
voice of the country against him. 
The position was a difficult one ; 
but the difficulty was of a nature 
which an English statesman of high 
principles and inflexible integrity 
would have met at once. But 
Lord Derby did not meet it. He 
shuffled and evaded it. When 
Pitt had a majority of the Com- 
mons against him, he had the 
country with him. The people sup- 
ported the Minister, and the contest 
was between the Commons and the 
country. Here the contest is be- 
tween the Minister, isolated upon a 
— policy, and the Commons 
and the country united in the reso- 
lution to resist it. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Pitt would not have 
undertaken the government, or, 
having undertaken it, he would 
have resigned upon finding that he 
could not conduct it with credit and 
advantage. But here is a Minister 
who accepts office without the re- 
motest chance of being able to carry 
any single object to which he was 
committed by his political engage- 
ments, and who keeps it by a series 
of subterfuges to gain time for 
strengthening himself out of doors. 
Lord Derby was not called upon to 
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imitate the example of Pitt; but he 
was bound to respect the obliga- 
tions of the Constitution. Finding 
himself unable to initiate the mea- 
sures his supporters had a right to 
expect from ea, he should have 
appealed to the country at once. 
That course, indeed, was so impera- 
tive that he was compelled to answer 
the nightly interrogations which were 
put to him and his colleagues, de- 
manding what he intended to do, 
by a declaration that he would dis- 
solve Parliament when a few mea- 
sures of urgent necessity were 
passed. Unwilling to throw any 
factious impediment in the way of 
the public Seiinets the Opposition 
granted him the indulgence he 
asked. The result is now before 
the world, and we are enabled to 
estimate, from what Lord Derby 
has done, and the length of time he 
has consumed in doing it, the can- 
dour of that promise, and the man- 
ner in which it has been redeemed. 
By a simultaneous movement in 
both Houses, on the 15th of March, 
a categorical demand was made as 
to the intentions of ministers. It 
was answered with force and elo- 
eae and apparent frankness by 
ord Derby in the House of Lords, 
and with a flippancy and petulance 
of spirit that made a very unfavour- 
able impression, by Mr. Disraeli in 
the House of Commons. Lord 
Derby admitted that the question of 
Protection or Free-trade ought not 
to be allowed to remain in abeyance, 
and that the period of suspense 
should be as short as possible; he 
would give no pledge as to the time, 
whether in April, May, or June, 
when an appeal should be made to 
the country: but he admitted that 
such an appeal ought to be made as 
early as the public business would 
permit. Upon the faith of this 
pledge Lord John Russell, putting 
an explicit construction on Lord 
Derby’s explanation, in which the 
ministerial benches tacitly acqui- 
esced, announced the maltese of 
the Opposition to facilitate the pub- 
lic business, on the clear under- 
standing of an early dissolution. 
That was the moment to set Lord 
John Russell right, if his construc- 
tion of Lord Derby’s pledge was 
erroneous. But ministers accepted 
both the construction and the ad- 
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vantages they gained from the 
suspended hostility of the Op- 
position, and maintained their 
Silence until the greater part of 
the money votes were passed. 
Contrary to all experience, vote 
after vote was acceded to, with 
scarcely a dissentient voice, for the 
sake of shortening the interval to 
the dissolution; and it was not 
until they had secured nearly the 
whole of the supplies that Lord 
Derby, in reply to a renewed de- 
mand from Lord Minto, disclaimed 
the pledge which he had given to 
the country only a fortnight before. 
He denied that he had ever men- 
tioned the months of April, May, or 
June, or that anything had ever 
fallen from his lips which could lead 
any man to suppose that the session 
would be of short duration! Upon 
this painful incident, so directly cal- 
culated to lower the moral influence 
of Government, and shake popular 
confidence in the honour of public 
men, we have no inclination to 
dwell; but it is one of those damag- 
ing facts in the history of the Derby 
Cabinet from which, unfortunately, 
there is no escape, and to which, no 
doubt, frequent allusion will be 
made at the elections, as the standard 
by which the assurances of the ad- 
ministration are to be measured. 
Whether it was felt that this 
astounding reclamation of a state- 
ment which was attested by a cloud 
of witnesses, had placed the Govern- 
ment in the undignified position of 
protracting the session at the ex- 
pense of their character, or that they 
apprehended that the Commons 
would refuse the few supplies which 
yet remained, and so force them to 
resign or put the issue at once 
upon the country, it was considered 
expedient to qualify in one house, 
through the versatile Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the extraordinary 
statement which had just been made 
by the Prime Minister in the other. 
Fourteen millions of money had 
been voted on the faith of Lord 
Derby’s pledge to an early dissolu- 
tion ; fet now that Lord Derby had 
retracted, or, more accurately speak- 
ing, disavowed that pledge, the Com- 
mons demanded an explicit state- 
ment of the real intentions of Mi- 
nisters before they would consent to 
grant any more supplies. Nothing 
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was easier to Mr. Disracli. He was 
ready to say anything that would 
satisfy the oor and he did satisfy 
the Some by a total abandonment 
of that sarcastic and scornful style 
that had made so unfavourable a 
contrast, in the first instance, to the 
apparently unreserved and concilia- 
tory tone of Lord Derby’s original 
declarations, which Mr. Disraeli, 
with a show of sincerity it would 
have been highly unparliamentary 
to call in question, now fully and 
clearly reiterated. Whatever asto- 
nishment his audience might have 
felt at the irreconcilable pledges of 
the two Ministers, they were con- 
tent to accept Mr. Disraeli’s state- 
ment as an amende for the precipi- 
tate inconsistency of his chief, and 
so, leaving the matter of character 
involved in these contradictions to 
be settled amongst the Ministers 
themselves, the House of Commons 
consented to trust the administra- 
tion once more, and accordingly 
voted the rest of the supplies. 

We have stated these circum- 
stances in detail, because they ex- 
hibit the first open breach of good 
faith committed by the cabinet, and 
illustrate the whole conduct pursued 
by the administration, not only in 
reference to their general policy, but 
to every single question that has 
come before them, from that hour 
to the present. It was bad enough, 
in the first instance, to be sent from 
the Commons to the Lords for a key 
to the obscurity of one Minister's 
statement ; and then from the Lords 
to the Commons for an explanation 
of the denials of another and a re- 
newal of the pledge he had disowned. 
But worse remained behind. The 
Commons, exulting in the free-trade 
oration of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer over the budget of his pre- 
decessor, began to entertain some 
hope that the cabinet were really 
endeavouring to steer through the 
difficulties of their position, and were 
shaping out a course of commercial 
policy that would be consonant to 
the feelings of the country, when 
Lord Derby, in that famous speech 
at the Mansion-house in which he 
launched his doctrine of compro- 
mises, put an end to ali such expec- 
tations by throwing his shield over 
the suffering agriculturists, whose 
claims to redress had been altogether 
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omitted by his brilliant colleague. 
Here, then, upon the paramount line 
of policy ohiah Ministers themselves 
admitted to be the test by which 
they were to stand or fall, about 
which Lord Derby acknowledged 
the country had a right to be fully 
and speedily satisfied, and for the 
solution of which the public mind 
was kept ina state of unparalleled 
uneasiness, we had two of the lead- 
ing advisers of the Crown mystifying 
the Parliament and the people by 
declarations which it was not only 
impossible to reconcile with each 
other, but from which no human in- 
genuity could extract, at either side, 
a determinate meaning. 

Wherever we look amongst the 
followers and supporters of the 
Ministry, we shall find contradic- 
tions no less glaring and perfidious. 
Contrast the speeches of Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly with the admission by Minis- 
ters in both Houses that Protection 
andthe Navigation Laws were dead, 
and that it was a mere delusion to 
attempt to restore them. Again, 


contrast the change, perhaps not so 
much of purpose, for we do not know 
what the purpose may be, as of 


direction, in the two addresses of 
Mr. Disraeli to his constituents— 
the confession, in his first address, 
that the time was gone by when the 
country could return to the policy 
that was abrogated in 1846; and 
the ministerial pledge and apos- 
trophe to the farmers in the second. 
These two addresses may mean the 
same thing, or two different things, 
or they may mean nothing at all ; but 
they are obviously discordant in ex- 
pression, whatever occult harmony 
of design Mr. Disraeli may here- 
after be able to draw from them. 
No sophistry can escape from this 
fact, that upon a plain construction 
of the meaning of words, the first 
address relinquished Protection as a 
chimera ; while the second indicates 
an intention to attempt to revive it, or 
to establish something else that shall 
be equivalent to it in its stead. It 
appears, therefore, that the Ministers 
are not only, as occasion serves, 
opposed to each other, but that, upon 
emergency, each individual Minister 
is ready to become opposed to him- 
self. This amateur company of 
politicians having cast their parts in 
the first instance, change them at 
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pleasure, to the great perplexity of 
the audience, who find it very diffi- 
cult to detect, in the red waistcoat 
and buckskins of the clodpole of one 
night, the performer who figured in 
a plain town suit, delivering eco- 
nomic saws, only a few evenings be- 
fore. But it was reserved for Mr. 
Disraeli to play two parts at once, 
and to candle to the floor of Par- 
liament the simultaneous double 
réle which has lately excited popular 
curiosity, with more legitimate effect, 
on another stage. 

In glancing at these salient points 
in the career of the Cabinet, with an 
especial reference to their influence 
upon the approaching elections, let 
it not be forgotten, that soon after 
he took office Lord Derby declared 
that the question of Protection must 
be determined by the voice of the 
country, and that, when it was put 
to the issue, he would not be content 
with a mere ministerial balance, but 
would require to be supported by a 
large and decisive majority. It was 
understood from that declaration, 
which was exactly what we had a 
right to look for from an upright 
statesman who came into power on 
principles the very reverse of his 
predecessors, that if the majority 
were against him he would no longer 
obstruct the course of onward and 
liberal legislation, but resign a trust 
which, under such circumstances, it 
would be impossible for him to di3- 
charge with dignity or credit. Now, 
mark what followed. Within a few 
weeks of the dissolution, Lord 
Derby, having in the meanwhile in- 
vestigated his chances of success, 
announced that, from the informa- 
tion which had reached him, he had 
reason to believe the result of the 
general election would be adverse 
to his views. It is not to be sup- 
posed that he would have made this 
tardy and reluctant admission of 
the hostile state of public opinion, 
unless he had valid grounds for be- 
lieving in its accuracy. But to 
what end was this statement made? 
Did he avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity, as he was bound to do, to 
explain the steps he intended to 
adopt in the event of the contin- 
gency he anticipated? Did he 
say, ‘My honour as a public man 
is committed to the cause of Pro- 
tection ; circumstances have placed 
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me in a position to submit our com- 
mercial system for re-consideration 
to you. Electors of Great Britain, 
it is for you to decide; I pledge 
myself to abide by your decision ; if 
your decision should be clearly and 
unequivocally against me, I shall 
no longer feel myself justified in 
urging upon the country a course 
of policy so inimical to its wishes ; 
oak as I cannot reap the harvest 
which has been sown by others 
without bringing the character of 
an English Ministry into odium and 
contempt, I will at once retire from 
office, and leave to the supporters 
and advocates of Free-Trade the 
completion of a policy it would be 
at once idle and mischievous to 
resist any farther?’ Did Lord Derby 
say anything of this kind when he 
declared his belief in the issue of the 
election? Nota syllable that could 
be strained to such an interpretation 
escaped his lips. On the contrary, 
he appeared prepared to accept the 
anticipated verdict as an excuse and 
pretext to his agricultural friends for 
repudiating their claims upon him ; 
and as a justification to himself and 
his colleagues for renouncing their 
own principles, and embracing, for 
the nonce, those of their opponents! 
Tt will be for the constituencies to 
pronounce upon the political mo- 
rality of this proceeding, and to de- 
termine whether they are willing to 
renew the lease of a Government 
that comes to the country to ask for 
a policy, having literally none of its 
own to propose, without even offer- 
ing the oles of a guarantee that 
they will not be as faithless to the 
people as they have been, or are 
about to be, to the party with which 
they are still nominally associated. 
If we have put an injurious con- 
struction upon Lord Derby’s words, 
the fault is in him, not in us. When 
a Minister suffers himself to be cri- 
minated by his silence and reserve 
in reference to topics which he is 
bound hy every consideration of 
good faith and consistency to clear 
of all doubts and suspicions, he has 
no right to complain of the jealousy 
and distrust with which his actions 
are tracked and his language is 
sifted. 

How did they redeem the pledge 
not to protract the sitting of Parlia- 
ment any longer than was absolutely 
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necessary for the transaction of ur- 
gent and unavoidable business? 
The supplies were urgent and un- 
avoidable, and they were passed with 
unprecedented rapidity, to enable 
Ministers to keep their word. The 
Militia Bill was urgent, and no un- 
necessary delay—with the exception 
of an ill-advised interruption by 
Lord John Russell—was thrown in 
the way of its discussion. The 
Budget cost them neither time nor 
trouble, for it was the Budget of Sir 
Charles Wood, which Mr. Disraeli 
found cut and dried to his hand, 
which he introduced with a pane- 
gyric, and which was received with 
unanimous approbation. The Law 
Reforms mightormightnothave been 
urgent and unavoidable, at a moment 
when the Commons were pressing 
forward to an early dissolution ; but 
whether these important measures 
may be fairly accepted amongst the 
imperative obligations of a Ministry 
upon sufferance, or as a bait for po- 
pularity, they cannot be said to have 
imposed much loss of time upon the 
Ministry, as they also were a legacy 
from their predecessors. The only 
measure that remains which can be 
said to have been actually initiated 
by Lord Derby’s Government, was 
the bill for a constitution for New 
Zealand; and, although it is evident 
from the criticism in detail to which 
it was exposed, that it might have 
been postponed with considerable 
advantage till next session, we will 
let it pass as one of the urgent and 
indispensable acts of the Govern- 
ment. And to what conclusion does 
this survey conduct us? That the 
constitution has been kept in abey- 
ance for a period of four months, 
and the country plunged into a state 
of agitation and uncertainty osten- 
sibly to pass two or three measures 
which did not occupy half the time, 
but really to enable the Ministry to 
collect their strength and organize 
their resources for a general election. 
The advantage of the stratagem was 
all on their side. Skirting every 
question that was brought forward 
with a coquetry of sail that waited 
on the wind from whatever quarter 
it might blow, they kept the opposi- 
tion in a condition of constant incer- 
titude, while they took advantage 
of the delay to make themselves as 
seeure out of doors as the means at 
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the disposal of Government enabled 
them to do. An infinite variety of 
bills, motions, and desultory debates 
were, by some means, crowded into 
that ominous interval. Instead of 
being devoted to matters of imme- 
diate urgency, there never was a 
session in which a greater quantity 
of subjects that could afford to be 
postponed were urged upon the at- 
tention of Parliament. TheGovern- 
ment, pledged as they were to an 
early Evition, and called upon as 
they were, over and over again, to 
redeem that pledge, not only showed 
no disposition to interpose, but by 
mingling in these obstructive discus- 
sions, sometimes witha pretence ofde- 
precating them, but always with the 
effect of prolonging them, stretched 
out the sitting to the last moment, 
beyond which the demands of the 
season and the convenience of the 
Queen rendered it no longer possible 
to extend the duration of the session. 
The country, however, has gained 
something by the procrastination of 
Ministers. The protracted ma- 
neeuvre was not accomplished with- 
out a sacrifice of character and a 
betrayal of that total absence of co- 


herence and unity which is indis- 
pensable to the establishment of a 


strong Government. In the discus- 
sions thus cultivated to gain time, 
there was not a solitary question 
east up for interrogation which the 
members of the Government did 
not meet with evasions and subter- 
fuges that have done them irrepar- 
able mischief. Upon every question 
involving a shred of definite prin- 
ciple, they trimmed the balance with 
so nice a tact that their opponents 
and their supporters could pick texts 
from either scale with equal and 
contrary force. If Lord Derby pre- 
ponderated a little too much in one 
scale, Mr. Walpole immediately ad- 
justed the balance by dropping into 
the other; if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s rhetoric kicked the 
beam, it was set up again on its ac- 
curate poise by the prudential inter- 
ference of the First Lord of the 
Treasury; so that now, looking back 
on the past session for a guide to 
the probabilities of the session to 
come, no human foresight ean pre- 
dicate on any particular point what 
Ministers will do, or what they will 
not do, or what they will undo. 
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The field is open to them to do what 
they like. They are pledged to no- 
thing and to everything. They may 
do anything they please, with the 
certainty of being able to find 
amongst their variegated inuendoes 
some shabby defence or justification 
of it. But on the other hand, do 
what they will, there will be found 
somewhere, by declaration or impli- 
cation, abundant evidence to convict 
them of want of candour and fair 
dealing. 

What was their conduct on the 
question of Irish National Educa- 
tion? The system was founded b 
Lord Derby himself. Good or bad, 
it was his own work, and had re- 
ceived constant and earnest support 
at hishands. He had even incurred 
some resistance from his own party 
in establishing and sustaining it, but 
he persevered notwithstanding. The 
clergy of the Established Church, in 
common, be it remembered, with the 
priests of the Roman-catholic Church, 
generally discountenanced the prin- 
ciple of mixed education. Lord Der- 
by did not learn that fact for the first 
time upon taking office. The cla- 
mour against the ‘ godless colleges’ 
was of old standing. But a special 
illumination broke in upon his mind 
the moment he took possession of 
the Treasury benches. It was ne- 
cessary to conciliate the Protestant 
party in Ireland, and, casting to the 
winds all considerations of character 
and consistency, he did not hesitate 
to say that it was his intention to 
make some modifications in the plan 
which he had himself introduced, 
and which had been found, in spite 
of all opposition, to work with the 
most excellent effect. This state- 
ment was given with that felicitous 
vagueness which was sufficiently in- 
dicative of a sinister purpose to dis- 
turb the public mind without afford- 
ing the faintest clue to the scope or 
nature of the contemplated change. 
When Mr. Walpole was questioned 
in the lower House as to what the 
modifications were to consist in, he 
declined to give any specific reply. 
All that could be wrung from on 
was, that it was not intended to 
make any alterations in the prin- 
ciple of the system, but only in its 
practical operation. This explana- 
tion was purely delusive. The prin- 
ciple of the system is identical with 
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its practical operation. The prac- 
tical operation of the system is, in 
fact, the only guarantee it affords 
for the maintenance of the principle, 
and is, in reality, so to speak, the 
ae itself put into action. Mo- 
ify the practical operation, alter the 
powers under which it works, trans- 
fer the responsibility to other hands, 
take off a popular safeguard here, 
admit a restrictive discretion there, 
alter in ever so little the practical 
details through which, and by which, 
the principle has hitherto been 
effectually and successfully carried 
out, and what security is left that 
the fundamental principle will not 
erish ieupercentible in the process ? 
t is plain that whatever shape these 
changes may be intended to take, 
they are a concession to an influ- 
ential order who have hitherto re- 
fused to co-operate in the working 
of the system, and that they have 
therefore a tendency to damage the 
principle which Mr. Walpole de- 
clares it is not the intention of Go- 
vernment to alter. What confidence 
can the country be expected to re- 
pose in a Ministry that holds a lan- 
guage so illusory upon great ques- 
tions like this? Does Lord Derby 
suppose that he can amuse and de- 
ceive the people by a succession of 
dissolving views? How long does 
he imagine an English cabinet will 
be suffered to delude the people with 
the tricks of the magic lantern? 

It was with justice Mr. Osborne 
accused Ministers of playing the 
same game of fast and loose with 
the Protestants of Ireland that they 
were playing in England with the 
Protectionists. That complex game, 
indeed, discovered still more intri- 
cate involutions before Ministers 
exhausted their cards. They in- 
voked, in the first instance, the 
ancient religious animosities that 
wiser administrations had gradually 
allayed. The Orange party, which 
had long slumbered in the North, 
again threw open their lodges and 
resumed their insignia, elated at the 

rospect of the revival of the old 
action—not the least significant 
symptom of which was the rumoured 
intention of restoring Lord Roden 
to the commission of the peace. At 
the Castle, this expectation was still 
further comuianl by the selection 
of chaplains whose antecedents were 
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of the intolerant hue, and by the 
attendance at the levées of greater 
numbers of Orange magnates than 
had appeared there since the days of 
the Richmonds and Northumber- 
lands. The insignificant attempts 
of Lord Eglinton to balance these un- 
mistakeable* manifestos by a liberal 
display of shamrocks on his —_— 
into Dublin, and by a popular speech 
at Cork, could not all even the easy 
faith of the Irish, famous as they 
are for their credulity in the matter 
of Viceroys. 

But while these open declarations 
of a high Protestant policy were 
asain galling the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, the Protestants of 
England were destined to witness a 
course of proceeding on the part of 
the administration which pointed 
exactly in the opposite direction. 
A clergyman, who had been com- 
= by one bishop to resign his 
iving, because he held doctrines 
and instituted ceremonies which 
hurt sundry Protestant consciences, 
was inducted into another living 
by another bishop, in disregard 
of the tenets which he avowed, 
the ceremonials which he prac- 
tised, and the scandal which he had 
been the means of bringing upon 
the Church. The case is brought 
before the Parliament ; a committee 
of inquiry is moved for; and the 
House of Commons affords the 
strongest demonstration of its 
opinion on the subject by a majority 
of forty-five in favour of the com- 
mittee. Whatever view Ministers 
might be justified in taking of the 
law of this case — however they 
might be warranted by the defec- 
tive state of the law in removing all 
responsibility from the bishop who 
inducted this clergyman in the face 
of these notorious facts, and of de- 
siring to remove the inquiry from this 
sarticular illustration of the work- 
ing of the law to the general pro- 
visions of the law itself, evading the 
special remedy sought for a special 
grievance, on the pretext of pro- 
viding a secure remedy against its 
recurrence —it was at least com- 
petent to them to show by the 
tenor of their observations that they 
desired to preserve the purity and 
to protect the rights of that Pro- 
testantism which they were sozealous 


to uphold in Ireland. We do not 
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mean to assert that their speeches 
in deprecation of Mr. Horsman’s 
motion are fairly chargeable with a 
defence of innovations; for their 
speeches on that occasion, as on all 
others, are susceptible of various 
interpretations. But a careful and 
candid perusal of the debates in- 
evitably leads to this conclusion, 
that while their Irish Protestantism 
is at a white heat, their English 
Protestantism is scarcely tepid. We 
do not arraign at either side of 
the Channel the orthodoxy of the 
administration. We only point 
out its variable temperature. We 
do not take upon ourselves to assert 
that Ministers become lax in the 
presence of Mr. Bennett, and that 
they exhibit an excessive zealotry 
when they are brought into collision 
with Roman Catholics. We only 
exhibit a striking anomaly in their 
Protestantism, worthy of attentive 
consideration, at a period when the 
Established Church is supposed to 
be in more danger from within than 
without. We confess we are not 
strongly impressed with Mr. Hors- 
man’s solicitude for the interests of 
the Church, nor very desirous of 
propitiating his alliance; but we do 
think it desirable that the views of 
the Government in reference to such 
matters should be explicit, and that, 
however they may trim on other 
questions, they should stand clear 
of the accusation of playing fast and 
loose not only with Protestants of 
Ireland, but with the Protestantism 
of both countries. 

The course adopted upon the 
Maynooth grant was much of the 
same character. While Lord Derby 
in one house was announcing his re- 
solution not to disturb the grant at 

resent, Mr. Walpole was support- 
ing in the other a motion for a com- 
mittee of inquiry. It may be said, 
to be sure, that this motion did not 
necessarily involve a violation of 
Lord Derby’s undertaking ; that an 
inquiry into the application of the 
grant did not, as a matter of neces- 
sity, imply an intention to repeal 
the grant. But this is a mean and 
paltry specimen of very shallow spe- 
cial pleading. A committee of in- 
quiry is a preliminary measure, upon 
which a result of some sort must 
ensue. There must be something to 
inquire about, or why call for in- 
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quiry? There must be something 
which is supposed to demand inves- 
tigation, and, consequently, revision, 
or why take the trouble to investi- 
gate? The very fact of agitating the 
question and calling for a committee 
is a virtual revocation of Lord 
Derby’s pledge. If he does not 
actually, by an express measure, dis- 
turb the grant at present, he is lay- 
ing the foundation for disturbing it 
hereafter. What is the difference? 
Does it not in effect amount to the 
same thing? Can a_ statesman 
escape from a responsibility of this 
unequivocal description by a verbal 
subterfuge ? 

The motion, no doubt, was not a 
Government measure, but it became 
a Government measure by patron- 
age, and by that left-handed initia- 
tion which did not involve Govern- 
ment liability. It is to be regretted, 
for the sake of the reputation of 
ministers, that it did not come out 
under more authoritative auspices. 
The motion was Mr. Spooner’s. 
Mr. Spooner is a gentleman who is 
always exposing himself to the dis- 
agreeable charge of being actuated 
by the very best intentions. There 
are no men in the world so danger- 
ous, so feeble, so wrong-headed, as 
men who are governed by the best 
intentions, for they have nothing to 
recommend them but theirintentions, 
and are sure to do a great deal of mis- 
chief in their attempts to realize 
them. Mr. Spooner has but one 
idea. He eats, drinks, and sleeps 
upon the Maynooth grant, and every 
thing thereunto belonging. If you 
would let him, Mr. Spooner would 
open the next parliament with the 
Siaveseth grant, and occupy the 
session to the end with a debate upon 
it, and be perfectly satisfied with 
the result, if his motion dropped 
through at last. All Mr. Spooner 
wants, is an opportunity to get up 
adiscussion, to relate horrible stories 
about the confessional, to chill the 
Lutheran blood of his hearers with 
revolting details about nuns and pos- 
tulants, to let out the flames of 
that raging fire of anti-popery which 
is burning him up for want of a 
vent, and to testify the chastity and 
toleration of his own faith by an in- 
decent exposure and annual perse- 
cution of the lusts and tyrannies of 
the church of Rome. Mr. Spooner 
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knew well enough, that in the state 
of parliamentary business, with the 
urgency that was impending over 
the proceedings of both houses, it 
was utterly impossible to effect the 
purpose of his motion. He knew 
that if it were even possible to get 
a committee of inquiry, it could 
scarcely have entered on its func- 
tions when it would be broken up 
by the dissolution of Parliament. 
But that was not Mr. Spooner’s ob- 
ject. Mr. Spooner did not want a 
committee, and did not, in fact, ex- 
ect a committee, as he fairly ac- 
alain when he was hard run 
in the end. The whole aim he had 
in view was to damage the Roman 
Catholics, to foment a little religious 
bickering, and, at a time when most 
people, who are not actuated by such 
very good intentions, were desirous 
of avoiding all irritating topics, to 
throw a bone to pick to the Popish 
constituencies throughout the coun- 
try. This proceeding was perfectly 
in accordance with Mr. Spooner’s 
parliamentary career. We had a 
right to look for some such display 
from him. But we ask, in sober 
earnestness, was it worthy of the 
administration to abet Mr. Spooner 
in this course? If Ministers had 
not taken an interest in the debate, 
and given something like animation 
and a new element to the contro- 
versy, by supporting Mr. Spooner, 
the motion would have fallen flat. 
But it was necessary to gain time ; 
the session must be protracted by 
some means; and so the ministry 
not only supported Mr. Spooner, but 
supported him in so suggestive and 
harassing a spirit through all the 
incidental dissensions arising out of 
his motion, as to when it was to be 
taken, and whether the House 
should adjourn or go to the vote, 
together with a multitude of stray 
uestions and angry recriminations 
rom the Irish members, that they 
effectually secured their double ob- 
ject of prolonging the Session, and 
at the same time fanning a flame in 
the country which they could here- 
after innocently declare they did not 
originate. 

The use they have made of the 
interval thus elaborately protracted, 
becomes every day more apparent 
in the conflicting opinions of the 
‘Derbyite candidates,’ and the 
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elastic purse over which some of 
them are said to exercise unlimited 
control. It is not alone that they 
are Protectionists in the counties 
and Free-traders in the towns, but 
that, according to circumstances, 
they take the popular side in par- 
ticular places on questions against 
which Ministers have actually re- 
corded their votes. At the very time 
when Government was supportin 

Mr. Spooner, there were minaterial 
candidates in Ireland canvassing in 
defence of Maynooth. The fact was 
stated in the House of Commons, 
remains uncontradicted, and will be 
proved at the hustings. In short, 
recruiting has been going on with 
all sorts of bounties. Wherever the 
influence of the Admiralty extends, 
there has been scarcely any disguise 
about the pressure of the strong 
hand of official power. In the Go- 
vernment departments, the scale of 
superannuated allowances has been 
raised, to tempt men to retire, in 
order to leave vacancies behind, out 
of which patronage may be carved for 
the supporters of Government. We 
hear more, too, of the interference 
of peers with tenants and nominees 
than we have been latterly accus- 
tomed to—a practical exemplifica- 
tion of the amendments of the Lords 
on the Corrupt Practices at Elec« 
tions Bill, which they sent back to 
the Commons despoiled of its essen- 
tial clauses. Large subscriptions 
have been entered into, and the lists 
and amounts have been considerably 
strengthened and augmented by 
contributions from quarters not 
generally supposed to be justified in 
exhibiting so direct an interest in 
struggles of this kind. We know 
what is meant when a member of 
the Government subscribes 10002. 
to influence the elections; and we 
know what to expect when can- 
didates boast of unlimited supplies 
of money, and insinuate a future 
Elysium of official patronage. The 
machinery that has been put into 
motion to secure a majority for the 
Government, is likely to be so subtle 
and persuasive in its action upon 


- the corrupt and the timid, that too 


much stress cannot be laid upon the 
duties which at this important crisis 
all honest and independent electors 
have to discharge. 

The demands of the present occa- 
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sion cannot be estimated by the ob- 
ligations of ordinary experience. 
The elector is placed in this diffi. 
culty—that although the Govern- 
ment is known by all past marks 
and tokens to be composed of Pro- 
tectionists, it, nevertheless, does not 
sail under Protectionist colours. It 
carries a supply of flags of all politics 
on board which it is prepared to 
hoist or pull down according to cir- 
cumstances; so that unless the 
utmost vigilance be observed, and 
the papers of the craft be strictly 
overhauled, we run the risk of 
admitting a secret enemy under 
a friendly ensign. The supporters 
of the Government are by no means 
pledged to Protection. There is a 
jargon abroad about being guided on 
this question by public opinion and 
the sense of the country, which 
sounds so like honesty that, other 
points being apparently conceded, it 
might seem hard to set a candidate 
asideonthatgroundalone. But it can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon 
the electors that all such jargon 1s a 
mere snare and delusion. Public 
opinion and the sense of the country 
have already and for ever decided 
the question of Protection. There 
is nothing relating to Protection that 
remains to be decided. If there be 
any doubt of this fact in the mind of 
a candidate, he is unfit to represent 
the most insignificant constituency 
in the kingdom. When a candidate 
comes forward declaring that he is 
realy to modify his views in refer- 
ence to Free Trade, reject him at 
once. There is nothing to modify. 
Whoever is not for Free Trade is 
against it. It is not a question for 
casuists. It is not a question for 
compromises. It is not a question 
for neutral politicians, who have not 
yet made up their minds, and who 
profess themselves willing to be in- 
structed by their constituents. The 
candidate who has a doubt on the 
subject, or who is in search of in- 
formation to enable him to decide, 
should be dismissed without hesita- 
tion. Free Trade has long passed out 
of the category of controverted poli- 
tics, and entered into the history of 
the country. It is no longer to be 
argued by sophists or obscured by 
statisticians. He alone who has a 
clear and strong conviction on the 
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subject is to be trusted at this crisis 
with the confidence of the people. 
The duties of the electors might 
be simple enough if the solution of 
this question were the only test to 
be submitted tothem at the dies 
But there are others of hardly less 
importance in the main, and more 
likely, from the ingenuity with which 
they will be disguised and mystified, 
to deceive their judgment. There 
cannot be much difficulty in deter- 
mining the issues so far as the great 
commercial system of the kingdom 
is concerned. We take it for 
granted at once that a large majority 
of Free Traders will be returned to 
Parliament. But when we shall 
have done that, we shall have done 
only half our work. Of what avail 
will it be to enforce the security of 
that which we know beforehand to 
be safe, if we leave ourselves at the 
mercy of the present Government on 
other questions of vital interest 
which we know to be in peril? The 


real issue to be decided is not cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of Free 
ah > . > 

Trade or Protection; we must carry 
the issue farther, and pronounce 
whether Lord Derby and his col- 


leagues are to continue to govern 
this country. Ifthe electors be true 
to themselves, they will see in this 
the true question for their con- 
sideration, and not suffer their at- 
tention to be diverted from it by 
feints, vows, or explanations. The 
general election must be regarded 
as a demand on the part of Go- 
vernment of a vote of confidence 
from the people. Let the people 
answer that demand dispassionately 
but conclusively. 

Is this Cabinet, whose conduct 
during its short span of power has 
produced universal distrust and 
suspicion, entitled to the confidence 
of the nation? What has it said 
that it has not unsaid? What has 
it promised that is not unintelligible? 
Shall we put our faith in a Cabinet 
that has been false in the past, and 
that undertakes to retrieve its cha- 
racter by being indefinite in the 
future P 

It has not even discharged its ad- 
ministrative functions with credit. 
What was its sinister movement in 
reference to the National Schools? 
After having obtained the usual 
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grant on the faith of the existing 
system, the Ministry, by a minute 
in council, introduced §altera- 
tions into what are called the 
management clauses, by which cer- 
tain new powers were conceded to 
the clergy in the control of the 
National Schools. The question 
was not whether these powers 
were judicious or injudicious, but 
whether the surreptitious way in 
which they were conferred was not 
a transgression of the responsibility 
which Ministers owed to Parliament. 
Whatever we or others may think 
of these alterations, there can be no 
doubt that they were of sufficient 
importance to require the sanction 
of the Legislature, and that such 
sanction should have been sought 
when the grant was asked for under 
which they were to be put into 
force. There was no possibility 
of evading this dilemma; and the 
only escape for Lord Derby was 
to bow to the reproof that was 
administered to him, and give an 
undertaking to the House that the 
money should not be distributed 
without the approbation of Parlia- 
ment. Grant that the administra- 
tion merely betrayed a want of dis- 
cretion in attempting, under the 
cover of a Minute in Council, to 
accomplish an object for which they 
should have previously obtained the 
authority of the Legislature—relieve 
them from the imputation of pro- 
curing a grant to be laid out na 
certain manner, and then endea- 
vouring to smuggle a change into 
the conditions of its applications— 
is this a Government in which the 
people of England can confide ? 
Even when they are right, and are 
sustained by the approbation of the 
country, the uneasy and distrustful 
feeling they have inspired deprives 
their measures of the efficacy to 
which they would otherwise be justly 
entitled. The recent proclamation 
against Roman-catholic processions, 
which in ordinary times would 
have been warmly responded to, 
has hardly been productive of any 
effect, from want of faith in 
Ministers. The reception which 
they gave to Lord John Russell’s 
notorious Durham letter is not for- 
gotten; and now that they imitate 
in this proclamation the very same 
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line of resistance to Roman-catholic 
aggression which they then so fu- 
riously condemned in him, how can 
it be expected that the Protestants 
of he a who, if they take up 
such matters at all, are at least in 
earnest about them, should put their 
trust in the sincerity or steadfastness 
of this flexible Cabinet? 

And the great piece of legislation, 
not inferior in urgency to the sup- 
plies themselves, for which Lord 
Derby held the affairs of the country 
in suspense for four months, what 
has become of it? Who. hears of the 
Militia Bill now? Has it awakened 
a martial ardour in the provinces P 
Is the roll of the drum answered by 
the echoes of palpitating hearts, and 
followed, as of old, by troops of un- 
developed heroes? Alas! no. The 
people are otherwise occupied. They 
are going to Australia. The Militia 
Bill is absorbed in the more tempt- 
ing attractions of the diggings. Go 
into a country-town or a remote 
village, and make an inquiry after 
the Militia Bill. Who knows any- 
thing about it? Where is the pa- 
triotic element lurking to which it 
was supposed to be addressed ?— 
Where is the loose population to be 
found that was to be fascinated into 
the ranks by the lure of a bounty? 
A visit to the office of the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners in Park-street, 
where thousands of applicants for 
passages are to be seen be- 
sieging the doors, or to the wharves 
and docks of London and Liverpool, 
where hundreds of vessels are 
constantly loading and departing for 
the antipodes, will satisfy you of the 
destination of the materiel out of 
which a militia was to be called into 
existence. 

The bill is already waste paper, in 
a. if not in reality. There will 
always be poverty enough in a 
country like England, where popu- 
lation presses hard upon the means 
of subsistence, to ensure a supply of 
recruits lured by the temporary bait 
of a bounty. But the national senti- 
ment upon which Ministers rely for 
success in the experiment of volun- 
tary enrolment is inabeyance. There 
must be astrong motive, animmediate 
sense of danger, an impulse of some 
kind, to revive the love of glory, 
which has lain dormant in the sleepy 
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hollows of the land for nearly forty 
years. There is no such incentive in 
present circumstances. The alarm 
of invasion has imperceptibly sub- 
sided, if not into a feeling of secu- 
rity, at least into indifference. We 
know not where the fault of this 
universal apathy lies; but it is 
hardly in the people themselves. 
If Government were satisfied of the 
existence of danger, they should 
have made a more energetic call 
upon the support and loyalty of the 
country. Undoubtedly, the slow 
and desultory passage of the Militia 
Bill through Parliament, was not 
calculated to put the peasantry upon 
their mettle. Clause after clause 
glided away, like pageants in a 
dream. Nobody seemed to take 
any interest in the details. A few 
feeble amendments, on isolated and 
trivial points, were moved and with- 
drawn; and, when the whole was 
done, it might have been a turnpike 
bill, or a corporation act, for all the 
popular enthusiasm it produced, 
either in its progress or at its close. 
Nor did the fill itself possess any of 
the features of a measure designed 
to meet a great emergency, or to 
make a stirring appeal to the 
patriotism of the people. It pro- 
posed by a bounty of 3/. or 4. 
on volunteers, to be paid in full or 
instalments, at the choice of the in- 
dividuals, to raise from 50,000 to 
80,000 men, the maximum of 80,000 
to be raised in two years. If Minis- 
ters desired to extinguish the sense 
of danger, and to check the ardour 
for enlistment, they could not have 
accomplished their object more 
effectually. The bounty, thus left 
at the option of the volunteer, is a 
premium upon fraud, and is much 
more likely to secure the enrolment 
of men who do not intend to serve, 
than to raise a body of troops per- 
manently available for defence. 
When you have paid the bounty in 
full, drilled your men for a month, 
and dismissed them to their homes, 
what security have you retained 
that you shall get them again when 
you want them? The term over 
which the volunteering is to be 
ne dissipates all anxiety about 
the danger it professes to provide 
against, and justifies the indifference 
in which itis held. If there be any 
danger, it must burst upon us long 
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before the expiration of the two 
years ; and if there be not, why was 
the dissolution delayed, and the po- 
litical action of the state paralyzed, 
for the passage of a measure, which 
would have answered its purpose 
next session as well as this session, 
and which the Duke of Wellington, 
who is always quoted as the 
‘highest authority’ on these ques- 
tions, declared to be intended only 
to strengthen the Peace Establish- 
ment, and not at all as a provision 
against any immediate danger ? 

The administrative genius of Mi- 
nisters is assuredly as little to be 
depended upon as their capacity for 
legislation. If we are to look in 
other directions for evidences of re- 
liable qualities, where shall we dis- 
cover them? Evasive and enigmati- 
cal in their domestic policy, have 
they shown energy, decision, or 
dignity in the conduct of our 
foreign relations? Unhappily, this 
is the darkest chapter of all. The 
silence and obstinacy of an able 
Government might have been en- 
dured in the hope that talent would 
at least redeem the want of clear 
and systematic views. But that a 
Government should be at once aim- 
less and incompetent, is more than 
the patience even of their own friends 
is likely to bear with complacence. 
The most inveterate supporters of 
the Cabinet must by this time be 
eager for any decent excuse to get 
rid of Lord Malmesbury. 

There is not a solitary instance in 
the history of administration in 
which an English statesman was 
convicted of so many grave and in- 
excusable errors within so brief a 
compass of time. It is unnecessary 
to recapitulate the case of Mr. Ma- 
ther. The whole civilized world is 
acquainted with the fact that our 
Foreign Secretary has compounded 
with the Government of Tuscany, 
for a paltry ‘consideration,’ an out- 
rage described by himself and his 
colleagues to have been ‘ savage and 
brutal,’ which was committed upon 
a young Englishman by an Austrian 
officer in the streets of Florence. 
How did Lord Malmesbury endea- 
vour to evade the responsibility of 
this humiliating transaction? After 
confessing that he had issued his 
final instructions to our Resident at 
Florence without opening the last 
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dispatch received from that function- 
ary, the perusal of which he admits 
would have altered his views, his 
lordship magnanimously turns round 
upon the Resident, and transfers to 
him the whole blame of the result ! 
Having no open and honourable 
means of escaping from the odium 
of the affair, the Foreign Secretary 
determines upon making a scape- 
goat of Mr. Scarlett. We do not 
think Mr. Scarlett entirely exempt 
from censure, but it is a censure with 
a difference, and modified by many 
alliating considerations. He may 
,ave acted on the implied discretion 
placed in his hands with too much 
eagerness and anxiety to bring an 
awkward and troublesome negotia- 
tion to an amicable conclusion: just 
so much responsibility, and no more, 
may be laid to his charge. Yet even 
this responsibility must be measured 
by a more accurate knowledge than 
we possess at present of the actual 
circumstances in which he was 
placed, and by the fact, which no 
shuffling can set aside, that he was 
employed to make a bargain, and 
get the best terms he could, of 
which he alone was the competent 
judge. No such excuse, however, 
can be offered for the Foreign Se- 
cretary, either as regards the bar- 
gain itself, or his culpable negligence 
in not consulting the information 
that lay sealed up before him when 
he was writing his last orders to 
Mr. Scarlett. Lord Malmesbury 
was not ignorant of the delicate na- 
ture of the matter on which he was 
engaged ; he knew that every turn 
in the negotiation required to be 
watched and provided for; and that 
upon the contents of the despatch 
lying at that moment on his table 
depended the solution of the case up 
to that time. Yet he left that dis- 
patch unopened, and proceeded to 
instruct Mr. Scarlett upon the line 
of conduct he was to adopt, without 
taking the trouble to ascertain whe- 
ther any events had occurred in the 
interval which might render it neces- 
sary to pursue a different course of 
poe This was an error, 
apse, blunder, or whatever else it 
may be called, of so serious a cha- 
racter that, with the utmost desire 
to vindicate himself from blame, 
and, as we have seen, without being 
very particular as to the means, 
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Lord Malmesbury was forced to ac- 
knowledge that in this instance at 
least his conduct was indefensible. 
His excuse is, an overwhelming 
pressure of business. If this excuse 
be worth anything, it is at this time 
worth less than usual. We are at 
peace with the whole world, except 
the Kaflirs and the Burmese, and as 
these are wars that belong to the 
Colonial Office and the Board of 
Control, they cannot be included in 
the plea of the Foreign Secretary. 
Seeing how difficult Lord Malmes- 
bury finds it to carry on the affairs 
of his department in a season of 
profound peace, what would become 
of us should we happen to be in- 
volved in a European war, with his 
Lordship at the head of the Foreign 
Office ? 

The Extradition Bill supplies the 
next illustration of Lord Malmes- 
bury’s fitness for the duties he has 
so unwisely undertaken. In this 
case, at all events there was no pres- 
sure. He had plenty of time for 
reflection, and was not confused or 
hurried into a step which was taken 
at his own leisure, and with his eyes 
wide open. First he enters into a 
convention with France, and then 
comes down to the House to get it 
confirmed. The House object to 
the conditions upon which the mea- 
sure is based. They are not content 
to allow France, upon a mere motion 
or allegation, without legal proof or 
evidence of any kind, to seize an ac- 
cused man, and carry him away for 
trial. Nothing would have been 
easier than to trump up a charge 
against a political offender by the 
facilities thrown open in this bill, 
and having secured possession of 
him for one offence, to put him upon 
his trial for another; and certainly 
nothing would be more likely to be 
attempted by the present Govern- 
ment of la belle France. The House 
of Lords, greatly to its honour, has 
always stood in the breach when 
constitutional principles were as- 
sailed ; and they need: upon this 
occasion, that the freedom and inde- 
pendence of England should not be 
exposed to the risk of violation on 
pretences so shallow and transpa- 
rent. Meanwhile the French Legis- 
lature were passing a bill for em- 
powering the executive to proceed 
against any offender, native or 
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foreign, who had committed any 
offence against the State, at home or 
abroad. The indiscriminate appli- 
cation of this bill at once roused the 
attention of the English people. 
Under its provisions, any English- 
man who had published in London, 
or anywhere else, unpalatable stric- 
tures on the President, (and what 
Englishman, if he wrote about the 
President at all, could write in any 
other spirit?) would be liable, if he 
were caught in the French territory, 
to be brought before a French tri- 
bunal, and dealt with as if he were 
a Frenchman! And this bill was 
actually passing through the French 
Legislature at the same time that 
the Extradition Bill, which proposed 
to give additional powers to the ex- 
ternal despotism of France, was 
under discussion in the House of 
Lords. Everybody was cognizant 
of the fact—except Lord Malmes- 
bury, whose especial business it 
was to have been informed of it 
earlier than anybody else. If he 
had read the newspapers he must 
have known it, even had there 
been no Minister in Paris to apprise 
him of a proceeding, out of which 
there ‘loomed’ in the distance a 
prospect of endless misunderstand- 
ings between the two countries. 
But a Minister who cannot find time 
to read his despatches, may be par- 
doned for not reading the news- 
papers ; and so Lord Malmesbury, 
in a state of happy unconsciousness 
of the ceaneaaaie events, went on 
with his bill. At last, the light 
broke in upon him, and then fol- 
lowed the Ceadllating spectacle of 
the Foreign Secretary coming down 
again to the House, with his Extra- 
dition Bill in his hand, to beg of 
their lordships not to enter into any 
further discussion upon it, and to 
ask leave to withdraw it! 

Is the honour of England—the 
integrity of our institutions—the ad- 
vancement of our material interests 
—safe in the hands of such perverse 
and incompetent Ministers? The 
indictment against them might be 
enlarged upon almost every measure 
they have supported or opposed ; 
and it would be found that, with 
one exception, they have generally, 
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to a greater or lesser extent, disen- 
titled themselves to the confidence 
of the country. That exception, 
strange to say, is the member of 
the administration who was sup- 
ponte in the first instance, to be 
east qualified for the onerous 
duties to which he was called. But, 
bearing testimony, as we do most 
frankly and cordially, to the in- 
dustry, the discretion, and good 
sense with which he has discharged 
his functions ; the personal attention 
he has given to the claims and com- 
plaints of the colonists, and the 
desire he has generally exhibited to 
act with impartiality and candour, it 
would be an absolute injustice not 
to oa Sir John Pakington from 
the distrust and unpopularity which 
his colleagues have taken such in- 
credible pains to earn. 

But Sir John Pakington, effi- 
cient as he is in his depart- 
ment, cannot retrieve and atone 
for the defects and faults of others. 
We should be glad to retain his 
services under any administration; 
but if we can secure them only at 
the cost of keeping in Lord Derby, 
there is no option. If he is bound 
to his party, he must share their 
fate. The country has yet to learn, 
it is true, what that party is; but 
it has evidence enough before it to 
enable it to determine whether the 
present Administration is to be en- 
trusted with a renewal—not of the 
public confidence, which they never 
received, but of the offices they hold, 
and the power which they are so 
well disposed to apply to the re- 
versal of that commercial and finan- 
cial policy which has been tested 
and consolidated by an experience 
of six years of increasing prosperity. 
That is the question for the aan 
to decide. The importance of the 
crisis cannot be overrated; and it 
will depend upon the issue whether 
the system we have succeeded in 
establishing, after a long and arduous 
struggle, shall be confirmed and im- 
proved, or surrendered to an admi- 
nistrative revolution, the anarchical 
consequences of which are as obvious 
as they would prove destructive to 
the repose and well-being of the 
kingdom. 





